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PREFACE 


Tur Rabbinate is a calling rather than a profession. As a career, 
the Jewish Ministry has been regarded, together with the ministry 
among other religious denominations, as representing a sphere of serv- 
ice unique among human pursuits. It is perhaps the quality of inspira- 
tion, attaching to the ministry more inalienably than to any other call- 
ing or profession, which gives it its distinction. 

Inspiration, however, while it may be the source of motive power, 
cannot furnish the guidance which is necessary in dealing with the 
problems which the Rabbi encounters in the practice of his ministry. 
In the American Rabbinate especially, these problems abound. It may 
not be a fortunate circumstance, but it is an inevitable one, that the 
American Rabbi of the present generation is called upon to cope with 
many phases of Congregational and communal activity which do not 
seem to belong to the traditional sphere of the Rabbinate. It is true 
also that even with regard to the traditional sphere of the Jewish Min- 
istry, new situations have arisen, as a result of present day conditions 
in American Jewish life, which give to the traditional phase a new 
complexion. 

With respect to all the problems where inspiration alone is not an 
adequate guide to a successful ministry and where therefore general 
observation based upon experience is a reliable aid, the Jewish Minis- 
try partakes of the character of a profession. In that category the ex- 
perience of colleagues becomes a valuable reference, and a summation 
of such experiential observations should serve a useful purpose. 

The material which is herein projected represents a broad cross- 
section of experiential observations touching the main problems with 
which the American Rabbi is likely to deal. The symposium derives 
its chief value from two facts, first, that the contributions to the sub- 
ject have come from the largest local body of Jewish Ministry any- 
where to be found, and second, that this body embraces all of the 
several viewpoints in the Synagogue. 

The New York Board of Jewish Ministers has a membership of 
nearly one hundred Rabbis, ministering in Greater New York and 
vicinity. These represent Orthodox, Conservative, and Reform view- 
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points. They minister to a Jewish community of nearly two million 
souls, the largest Jewish community which has ever lived within a 
metropolitan radius. No greater field of observation and practice in 
the problems of the Jewish Ministry has ever existed. 

We believe, therefore, that the New York Board of Jewish Min- 
isters is in a unique position to make a worth while contribution to the 
subject. We trust that the discussions presented in this volume, coming 
out of the experience of a large number of men each of whom has 
gained recognition in the special province of his theme, may prove 
helpful to our colleagues in the Jewish Ministry in other communities 
as well. 

To the editorial committee who have edited the material for publi- 
cation, and to the men who have contributed to the symposium, we offer 
our grateful acknowledgment of appreciation. The merit of their 
service is its own truest reward. 

ISRAEL GOLDSTEIN, 
President New York Board of Jewish Ministers. 


December 15, 1926 
Kislev 25, 5687 
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FOREWORD 


Ir has seemed fitting that part of the deliberations of the New York 
Board of Jewish Ministers, the most representative Jewish body in 
this great metropolis, should take permanent form. 

The planning of the series of papers and discussions included here 
was done altogether by the presiding officer, Rabbi Israel Goldstein, 
and it is due to his persistent efforts that the program has been so 
fully carried out. These discussions were presented at the regular 
monthly meetings of the Board during 1925 and 1926. Each Rabbi is 
responsible for the opinions expressed under his name, and the au- 
thority of truth is the only one which can be claimed for any ideas 
presented. 

One or two chief papers on each topic were assigned to certain mem- 
bers of the Board, each being selected because of some special fitness 
already demonstrated. Supplementary comments were asked from 
others for similar reasons, so that each topic might be presented as 
broadly and effectively as possible. Additional comments have been 
sent in by those desiring to add a word or two of their own point 
of view. 

It seemed worth while to publish this volume, not because it is ex- 
haustive, but as a valuable contribution towards the solution of some 
Rabbinical problems which might serve as an aid to other men who 
face similar difficulties. With one exception the contributors are mem- 
bers of the Board of Ministers, but Dr. Cyrus Adler, because of his 
outstanding prominence in the field of communal endeavor, was 
urgently invited to make his contribution to the discussions. 

The Committee on Publication has reserved the privilege of slight 
corrections and omissions, serving simply as the agent of the Board in 
presenting the material in proper form for publication. 


Barnett A. Exzas, 
D. De Sora Poot, 
Cuirton Harsy Levy, Chairman. 
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WHAT IS A JEWISH SERMON? 
Rabbi Samuel Schulman 


Ir is a great honor, dear colleagues, that you have conferred 
upon me by asking me to prepare a paper on what you call the 
“Technique of the Jewish Sermon.” It is an honor that is some- 
what embarrassing. I cannot conceive my task to consist in tak- 
ing the word “technique” in a narrow, literal sense. I do not 
propose to tell you, mature men who have all presumably had 
courses in homiletics at college, how to construct a sermon. I 
cannot, therefore, go into the details of the manufacturing of a 
sermon in your study. I shall avail myself of the privilege which 
your invitation extends, of speaking quite freely and informally 
of my own experiences as a preacher. I beg you to bear with me, 
if I present to you certain thoughts on the question of what a 
Jewish sermon ought to be, as these represent the results in my 
own mind, of a preaching ministry of thirty-six years. 

What I say to you is not presented to you in a dogmatic spirit, 
it is simply offered to you as suggestions coming from a friend 
and colleague, who has arrived at his ideas by very earnest re- 
flection. One advantage of not presuming to lay down hard and 
fast rules for others, is that the speaker will not be guilty of 
offering advice which he himself does not follow. Human nature 
being what it is, this paradox of contradiction between the ser- 
mon of the preacher to his colleagues, and what he himself prac- 
tices, is always a danger near at hand. 

In my opinion, the sermon is the most important work of the 
Rabbi. It is the characteristic service which he can render Juda- 
ism. If he is a very gifted man, he may do many other things. 
He may be a communal leader, he may be a successful adminis- 
trator, he may be an academic teacher. Such activities, however, 
are not characteristic of his office in our time. He may share the 
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talent for them with other members of his community. But the 
thing which he alone, if he is a successful Rabbi, can do, is to be 
the messenger to his Congregation of the revelation of God as it 
speaks in our holy heritage, of Judaism and of the literary docu- 
ments which contain it. 

Preaching is an art and a very difficult one. Sometimes I think 
it is the most difficult of arts, because it is the art of making the 
commonplace, the obvious, and what in theory, receives general 
assent, interesting, stimulating, inspiring and above all, fruitful 
in the spiritual life, as made luminous by character and as made 
substantial by conduct. After all, what we are trying to do for 
the people, is to make them revere God, to obey His Command- 
ments, to be truthful, to be just, to be humane, to be charitable, 
to do their duty, to save them from rotting spiritually in their 
prosperity and from hardening in their adversity. In short, 
whatever the means in a sermon may be, to my mind, the results 
aimed at are the fundamental verities by which man lives. These 
are the bread of his soul. And bread is a commonplace article. 
To make this bread palatable and enjoyable, is the great art of 
the preacher. And if a man is to be a good preacher and a great 
preacher, in the present circumstances of our Jewish life, when 
he is called upon to give about a hundred discourses a year, and 
sometimes more, if he is always to have fresh thought expressed in 
a diction that has character and distinction, and delivered with an 
enthusiasm which is the vivid flame betraying the fire in his own 
soul, he would have to be greater than Shakespeare. Preaching, 
therefore, is an art which cannot be taken lightly. And no man, 
who has made even a fair success of preaching, ever took it lightly. 
For this art, the preacher will use every resource of his own mind 
and heart, everything he can get from the best in Jewish and non- 
Jewish literature, especially everything that he can read from the 
book of the human heart, all of which will be grist to his mill. In 
fact, his whole life will be dominated by his artistic motives as a 
preacher. And what he receives from the world and life and litera- 
ture, he will subsume under the homiletical category, he will see in 
it material with which to enrich a sermon. | 

A Jewish sermon is made up of three factors—tradition, en- 
vironment and personality. The essential function of the 
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preacher is to be an official expounder of the Torah. We are not, 
in so far as we are preachers, original prophets. Nothing amuses 
me more than to observe the habit which has grown up during the 
last few decades, in our Western World, of fifth grade preachers 
designating themselves prophets. I have altogether too high a 
regard for the Hebrew Prophets, thus to take their name in vain. 
I believe, of course, that God speaks through great souls to-day, 
as He always spoke. But for us, as Jewish preachers, certain 
fundamental verities have been revealed. And our sacred privi- 
lege it is to expound and interpret them and apply them to life 
as it confronts us. We are not merely the bringers of glad tidings 
out of our inner consciousness. We are the popular instruments 
in the process of education, which is our Torah. And I use the 
word Torah in its widest connotation, not merely as referring to 
the first division of the Bible, the Torah of Moses, although I 
believe the lines of Jewish development are all laid down in that 
Torah. But I use it in accordance with Jewish tradition, to em- 
brace Prophets and Writings. Nay, more, I use it as synony- 
mous with Jewish spiritual culture, as based on that Torah. All 
through my ministry I have had a clear idea in my mind, that God 
revealed Himself through our Torah, speaking by Law-giver, 
Prophet, Sage and Psalmist, as He revealed Himself through no 
other literature. The point of my departure, therefore, in a ser- 
mon, has always been tradition. I am preaching on behalf of a 
unique and supreme revelation made through the Torah and 
through Israel. 

Secondly, we speak of preachers in a definite environment. 
This is the environment of modern thought and contemporary 
interests. The sermon, therefore, cannot be merely a Scriptural 
exposition in the sense that a text or passage from Scripture is 
taken and is expounded and interpreted for the sake of making it 
intelligible. The preacher takes the revelation of eternal truth 
and marries it to modern thought, which is assumed to be in the 
minds of his hearers, because such thought does percolate into 
the masses, even if it be at fifth hand or at tenth hand. Somehow 
they are influenced by it. And the sermon must always have 
some definite living interest of the day, to which it applies the 
Scriptural truth. ; 
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And thirdly, if the sermon is to be worthy of preacher and 
Congregation and if it is to put the message over, if it is really to 
stir souls, we must illumine what we say by personal religiosity. 
No man can preach unless he is himself the voice of a living God, 
who has in some way manifested Himself in his own personal ex- 
perience. The Mechilta tells us, in describing the revelation at 
Sinai, that God said, “I did not come to you with a tradition and 
I did not come to you with a book, but I came to you Myself.” 
And so if the sermon is to be a message on behalf of God to men 
and women, it must show that the preacher himself has been 
touched with the presence of God, be it in mystic ecstasy, or in 
profound sense of sin, or in an impassioned advocacy of the right, 
or in fearless, uncompromising and unbribable maintenance of 
what he considers truth. 

The preacher is not a lecturer. His method is not academic, 
his primary purpose is not even that of merely imparting informa- 
tion and giving instruction. He is the popular interpreter of the 
Jewish heritage and its application to life. And life is all-inclu- 
sive. With respect, therefore, to the content of the sermon, it 
will have to do sometimes with the personal experience and con- 
duct of individuals. It may be called upon to deal with the 
problems of freedom and justice in the State. It will discover 
significance in the literature of the day, the book and play that 
happen to occupy the attention and impress the imagination of 
men and women, in so far as such literature is the mirror of life. 
Remembering that prophecy is a tremendous element in the Torah, 
and catching something of the spirit of the Prophets, the sermon 
may sometimes deal with industrial problems which loom so large 
in our time. There is nothing which is not within the province of 
the preacher, though it may not be within the scope of every 
preacher. Each man must decide such a question for himself. 
But in theory, nothing human is alien to the preacher, and espe- 
cially to the Jewish preacher, whose religion is not merely a tem- 
porary message of glad tidings, or a mystic salvation, assuring 
felicity in another world, but which is above all, a Torah, a many- 
sided education of human beings for this world, part of which 
education is to have visions of the eventual transformation of this 
earth into a real kingdom of God. The contention of the Jewish 
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preacher is, that our Torah has an answer for every vital, moral 
and religious question which can occur to a living person. I have 
found by experience, a confirmation of the literalness of the truth 
voiced by the sage: “Turn and turn the Torah, investigate every 
side of it, for you will find everything is in it.” Jewish literature, 
the expression of the Jewish genius, as it came in contact with 
various world cultures, is so rich that I sometimes venture dog- 
matically to assert that every new thought will somehow be found 
to have a basis or a hint, or an anticipation, or an allusion, in 
some part of the vast realm of our literary heritage. 

Feeling thus with respect to the central position of tradition 
or Torah in our preaching, I make, to come to one concrete ques- 
tion you put to me, no rigid distinction between the sermon and 
the so-called discourse delivered at a late Friday evening service, 
or on a Sunday morning. In all my preaching, I have always 
felt that for whatever I say, there must be background in Jewish 
tradition. The rest is a question of technique, in the narrow 
sense, and must be leit to the man himself. The reason I make 
no such rigid distinction is that as a matter of fact, we did not 
sit down and decide that on Saturday morning, we would give a 
sermon, in the special technical sense of the word, on a text, and 
on Friday night and on Sunday, we would create a new kind of 
homiletical literature, which we call discourse. The necessities of 
life forced the artificial distinction upon us. Owing to the abnor- 
mal conditions of Jewish religious life in this country, we cannot 
be sure of a sufficiently large congregation at the Sabbath morn- 
ing service. Therefore, in accordance with local needs, either 
the late Friday evening or Sunday morning Service has been in- 
troduced. And thus Jewish preachers, in my opinion, are com- 
pelled to preach altogether too often. The ideal would be for a 
man to put all his thinking and all his emotional life and all his 
experiences of the week into one powerful message. And some- 
times I think that popular preachers, who have been instrumental 
in abolishing the Jewish Sabbath as a day of Service, were per- 
haps unconsciously influenced by professional necessity. 

Those of us who are profoundly influenced by deference to the 
authority of fundamental Jewish institutions and who yet had to 
meet the needs of the time, were compelled to compromise and to 
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submit. to the yoke of two discourses a week. I have often 
preached on Sunday from a text and given a purely spiritual 
sermon. And even if I have spoken on a book, or have discussed 
a political or social question, I have tried either to find a text, or 
to read such a chapter of the Bible as would quite simply and 
impressively be presented to the average intelligence, as the tradi- 
tional background illumining and informing the message. I can- 
not find the so-called distinction between sermon and discourse in 
the mere fact of always using a text for the sermon and not tying 
one’s self down to a text in the discourse. I can conceive of a 
very fine Sabbath morning sermon preached without a particular 
text. Personally, I have always preached on texts, but I have not 
used the text as a purpose in itself to be expounded. I have used 
it as an inspiration, as containing within itself some moral and | 
spiritual power. And there are a large number of texts in the 
Scriptures which of course are living cross-sections of the divine 
revelation. But I have used the text freely. Above all, I have 
used it more as a peg upon which to hang the contents of the 
sermon, so as to fix them, more or less, in the memory of the 
hearers. I have found that the people remember texts much bet- 
ter than the material of a discourse. And sometimes it is not alto- 
gether disadvantageous for a preacher, as he grows older in the 
work, if his Congregation has not a too retentive memory. 

From this, you gather that I am not adverse to repeating 
material after intervals of time. I speak frankly on the subject. 
But a good sermon is never preached twice the same way. The 
old material simply acts as an inspiration when the mind may be 
tired and gives a direction to the thought. But if the sermon is 
to be a living message, rest assured, it is, despite its old frame- 
work, new in the sense of having new experiences and new illustra- 
tions and applications. While I am on this point of technique in 
the narrower sense, I would say that different men have different 
ways of preparing the sermon, and every man should try and find 
the method best suited for himself. He should never try to copy 
any other man. He should always try to be himself. I have used 
all the methods. I have written out my sermon in advance, or 
dictated it and then memorized it, I have done so very often and 
I am still doing so. But I never memorize mechanically word for 
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word. I memorize the content as a whole, and always leave myself 
freedom to play freely with it in the pulpit. 

I have also, hundreds of times, merely sketched my sermon, in 
the shape of a few rough notes and headings, but which gave a 
clear and complete presentation to my own mind of what I in- 
tended to say. And then I stepped into the pulpit and preached 
some of the best sermons of my life and was compelled to recon- 
struct the sermon for purposes of publication. I think that the 
best preaching is the preaching in the latter manner. It combines 
thorough mental preparation with the fire of inspiration that 
comes to one as he faces his people. Never have I gone unpre- 
pared into the pulpit. I always knew what I was going to say. 
If it is at all possible, every preacher should accustom himself to 
preach without manuscript and without notes. For preaching is 
a living message and there should be no break between speaker and 
hearer, if it is at all possible. Of course, great sermons have been 
read, but a sermon is primarily to be heard and not to be read. 
In my opinion, most sermons, even the best, fall flat without the 
presence of the personality that preaches them. 

As to Midrash, with respect to which I am asked to say a few 
words, of course, every preacher will utilize the Midrash as much 
as possible. I have saturated my mind with the Midrash. And 
although I do not quote as much to-day, as I did when a younger 
man, because I have learned by experience that too much quota- 
tion interrupts, for the average hearer, the continuity of thought, 
especially Hebrew quotation, which I have dropped almost en- 
tirely, profiting by the suggestions of laymen, I still am pro- 
foundly influenced by the Midrash, and hardly any sermon, or 
even Sunday discourse, has not some reference to a Midrash. For 
Midrash is the interpretation of Scripture by great artists, men 
of fine psychological insight and of a wonderful appropriation of 
the spirit of the Torah. Therefore you cannot use the Midrash 
too often. But if a man becomes a fairly good preacher, he 
makes Midrash of his own. He has, by experience, caught the 
spirit of the ancient Midrashim and handles a text in accordance 
with their peculiar style. You will indulge me in giving you only 
one illustration of making my own Midrash, although I had firmly 
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resolved to abstain from this sort of thing, for we are all 
enamored of our own preachments. 

To show you what can be done with a text, I once preached 
one of the best sermons of my life, of which unfortunately I have 
no manuscript, on the text: “Ye have seen it, that out of heaven, 
I have spoken with you.” I stressed the distinction between the 
Hebrew word Alaichem, “to you,” and the word in the text 
“Emochem,” “with you,” and my theme was that the Revelation 
was a conversation between God and the potentialities of the 
human soul, taking as my sub-text, the whole Decalogue. When 
a man speaks to you, he may speak in a language you do not 
understand. He may say arbitrary things to you, he may im- 
pose something from without on you. In short, in such speech, 
the speaker alone is active, the hearer is altogether passive. 
Speaking with a person, is conversation. It implies understand- 
ing on the part of the hearer, response, a common ground, other- 
wise, conversation would be impossible. And I said that the reve- 
lation of God was echoed in human hearts, because the human 
heart is the second person in the conversation. And what God 
gives us, is not foreign to our nature, but is of the very substance 
of our soul. Revelation is divine, and on its human side it means 
the human genius appropriating the divine. Now whether my 
philology was correct or not, I did not care. But I did think © 
that in the spirit of the sages, which permitted themselves much 
with the words of the Bible, I could make such a Midrash. 

As the Midrash is rich in inspirations, so there is no difficulty 
in finding a text in any Sidrah or Haftarah. As is well known, 
the sages said, the words of the Torah are rich in many places and 
poor in other places. We omit the passages which seem to us 
poor. We go to those that have inexhaustible wealth. But some- 
times it depends upon our mood as to whether we can unlock the 
hidden psychological treasure. As an example of the suggestive 
power in Scriptural words, I refer to a sermon I once preached on 
one word. The last word of the Sidrah Va-Yesheb is Va-Yishka- 
chehu, “and he forgot him.” The Sar Ha-mashkin, we are told, 
completely forgot Joseph. I took this word as my text, to which I 
referred again and again in the sermon and preached on the 
theme that gratitude is the most difficult of virtues, because it im- 
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plies the remembrance in the grateful person of his past condition 
of dependence, when he received favors or services. And to re- 
member past dependence is almost impossible for an ignoble mind. 
The generality of human nature tends to forget. Only the excep- 
tionally noble people remember what they were when they began 
to climb the ladder. 

To complete my answer to all the questions you put, bearing on 
the so-called technique, I would say that with reference to whether 
it is more advantageous to arrange “a sequence of sermons and 
establish an organic relation of one sermon and the next,” that is 
to announce in advance, a series of discourses, or whether it is 
best to preach disconnected sermons, I would say this is all a mat- 
ter of taste. The announcing of a series is a help to the preacher. 
It commits him in advance, to thinking along certain lines and 
helps his concentration, makes the work easier for him. I doubt, 
however, its value to the Congregation, because the attitude of 
mind of a Congregation is not that of the student; and it is a 
question whether interest must not necessarily lag. It also robs 
the preacher of spontaneity. I have used the method now and 
then, but have come to the conclusion that series are not in place 
in the pulpit, although if they be not too long, exceptional cir- 
cumstances may justify them. The best way is to prepare your- 
self well along the lines that I have indicated and to create your 
sermon at white heat. At least that is the method suitable to 
temperaments like mine. | | 

And now to the content of the sermon, a little more in detail. 
First and foremost and most frequently, because of the nature of 
the situation, the sermon will deal with personal conduct, with 
personal experience, with personal hopes and aspiration and des- 
tiny. The sermon is addressed to the individual soul, just as at 
the revelation at Sinai, the Midrash tells us, God spoke to the 
whole community and yet each individual was made to feel that 
the word was spoken to him directly and in accordance with his 
needs. ‘The sermon, therefore, will have many elements. In a 
complete and perfect sermon, all the elements will be represented. 
But, of course, in most sermons this or that will be specially em- 
phasized. ‘The sermon should contain monition, instruction, in- 
spiration for the good, persuasion for the lax, consolation for the 
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sorrowing. The goal at which a sermon should aim is never mere 
culture or imparting of information, which is incidental, but the 
quickening of conscience, the gladdening of the heart, the in- 
spiring of the soul, so that it views life in its eternal aspect and 
worth. I like the old fashioned word, edification, which means a 
building up of the soul. The means to be used are all the re- 
sources of the preacher, intellectual, emotional and spiritual, ac- 
cording to the time and place and people, according to the tastes 
and culture of his Congregation. In an ideal sermon, both the 
intellectual and the emotional are present. 

I flatter myself and my people in believing that Jewish intelli- 
gence in the humblest congregation, expects an intellectual ele- 
ment in the sermon. And every sermon must have a dash of 
mysticism. The hearer must be made to feel that the religion, 
of which the speaker talks, is real to him. God, soul, these are 
not words, but objective realities. We should never underesti- 
mate the intelligence or religious capacity of our hearers, The 
best is not too good for them. In a sermon preached to a large 
Congregation of various elements, there must be something for 
every one. Just as great art appeals to the simple man of the 
people, as well as to the connoisseur, the latter perhaps having 
his own special personal technical enjoyment, so a good sermon 
must appeal to the most intellectual, as well as to the humblest 
man and woman of the Congregation. And one of the difficulties 
of preaching is exactly this, in finding an average level. I doubt 
whether any man, unless he is a veritable genius in the use of 
language and is a perfect artist in the assimilation of thought 
and its reproduction, can altogether meet the difficulty. In a 
congregation on the high Holidays, there may be men and women 
who can hardly sign their names, and at the same time there may 
sit before the preacher men and women of distinction, of splendid 
culture and great achievement. What shall the preacher do? If 
he neglects the educated and cultured element of the Congrega- 
tion and tries to speak only on the level of the ordinary mental 
life of the masses, he will impair his own authority with the very 
men and women whom he wants to attract to the congregational 
life. If he directs himself exclusively to them, of course, he will 
starve the others. Therefore his task is so to preach as to give 
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something to all. It is sometimes said that an intellectual 
preacher preaches above the heads of the people. I am inclined 
not to be too much afraid of such charge. If in a sermon, pro- 
vision is made for everybody, it does not hurt if there is something 
in it which may be above the heads of some. Knowing Jews as I 
know them, I have come to the conclusion that they would rather 
be impressed by power and authority, than be satisfied by namby- 
pamby shallowness. People are impressed even with something 
they do not completely understand, provided they instinctively 
feel there is power and value in the message. 

To come to some controverted questions which you suggest to 
me, shall the Rabbi deal with politics in the sermon? I said that 
nothing human is forbidden to him. And if in his own mind, 
there is a clear-cut ethical question involved in a political contro- 
versy, with respect to which his conscience urges him to take a 
stand, he shall, if he has the moral courage, unhesitatingly dis- 
cuss such a question. But I would not advise every one to make 
the experiment. And every preacher must feel that the interests 
of the Congregation as a whole, are always larger than any par- 
ticular political question. Nevertheless sometimes he cannot 
avoid it, if he is not to be ashamed of himself for the balance of 
his life. I have spoken on purely political questions three times 
during my whole ministry—once in Kansas City, when I helped 
to defeat a District Attorney of my own party, who was a candi- 
date for reélection, because I was convinced that he was either 
inefficient or dishonest or both, as he deliberately allowed two 
murderers to escape. And twice I preached in New York on 
political questions. During the Red Light Campaign, I spoke 
against a distinguished man, a fellow-alumnus of my College, who 
happened to be the candidate of the party it was necessary to 
defeat, because of the vicious conditions it permitted on the East 
Side. My Congregation was divided on the subject. But I had 
the satisfaction of having a dear friend of mine, a very prominent 
member of the Congregation, come up to me, after the Sunday 
discourse and say, “I am very sorry you did what you did, but I 
suppose if you considered it your duty, you had to do it.” It 
goes without saying that there was nothing personal in my ser- 
mon and I did not treat my opponents as willfully wicked people. 
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Politics is a dangerous thing, on the whole, to touch in the pulpit. 
It is very closely allied to sensationalism. And if a man wants to 
be sensational, he can very easily soothe his conscience in matters 
political, by saying that he discovered an ethical aspect in them. 
For every political question, if we split hairs about it, can be dis- 
covered to have some ethical aspect. Politics are so interwoven 
with personalities and selfish interests, that it is best on the whole 
to keep politics out of the pulpit. 

As to industrial problems, I have discussed them in the course 
of my ministry, very freely. My ministry has coincided with the 
rise of the power of labor in this country, with the growth of the 
social conscience, with the discussions of the relations of employer 
and employee. And in the spirit of the Hebrew prophets, I felt 
that it was my duty to speak what I thought was necessary on 
behalf of social justice and righteousness in the nation’s life. On 
the whole, perhaps I have satisfied completely neither all the em- 
ployees, that is labor, nor all the employers, that is capital. And 
I have a hunch that I have not been altogether wrong because of 
this inability to give satisfaction to either party. I have spoken 
for labor from my pulpit and I have spoken against labor, and I 
have spoken for capital and I have spoken against abuses of 
capital. And I have done so fearlessly and without any impair- 
ment, as far as I can judge, of my influence with my people. In 
the year 1902, during the coal-strike, when the conditions of the 
coal-miners were terrible, and when President Roosevelt made the 
first precedent of government interfering with an employer cor- 
poration, I felt it my duty, of all times, on Kol Nidre Eve, to 
devote one passage of my sermon to the sin of the nation and to 
discuss the question of the treatment of labor by employers. 
After the sermon, one of my Board of Trustees, who has been for 
twenty-seven years one of my best friends, came to me and said, 
“Doctor, it was a brilliant and eloquent sermon, but you know 
absolutely nothing about business.” I did not get angry. That 
was perhaps because it was Yom Kippur. I said to him calmly, 
“You are quite right, I know nothing about business. But has it 
not occurred to you that if for three hundred and sixty-four days 
in the year, you look upon the question of the relation of em- 
ployer to employee from the point of view of the business man, it 
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cannot hurt you to listen one night in the year to an exposition 
of how the question appears to a Rabbi?” He looked at me and 
said, “You are quite right.” 

It is not lack of knowledge of business which should make a 
man abstain from the discussion of such questions. But it is lack 
of other knowledge. No man should discuss these questions unless 
he prepares himself conscientiously, unless he aims to be fair. 
And he should certainly not expose himself to justified criticism, 
by making statements as to questions of fact, of which he has no 
adequate knowledge. My advice is that in times of industrial 
peace, if the preacher knows of any oppression and exploitation, 
that is the time he should enact the réle of the prophet and preach 
for an amelioration of the conditions of human life. In time of 
industrial war, when the contest has already broken out, then the 
preacher should not be the partisan leader. He should remind 
himself that one of the functions of the Rabbi in the past was to 
be a judge. And if he speak at all on the subject, he should 
calmly and dispassionately examine both sides, attempt to hold 
the scales even, and above all, try to give the impression of the 
judge and teacher of men, making himself an influence for peace 
and not an agitating leader of either party. Of course, it goes 
without saying that I have a supreme contempt for the demagogue 
in whatever place he may find himself. And dealing in half-baked 
socialism in the Jewish pulpit, does not contribute to its prestige. 
Certainly very young preachers, who are just out of college, 
should hardly tackle these questions. But again, if you can con- 
scientiously say that you have a message worth listening to, the 
result of preparation and serious thought, and which expresses 
your deep convictions, go ahead and give it. And take your life in 
your hands, if necessary. A man who is afraid has no place in 
the Jewish pulpit. For the pulpit is not the place in which to give 
literary essays. It is the place from which to bring a living mes- 
sage to men and women on their various duties in life. 

And now I come lastly to the question of the book and play in 
the pulpit. All through my ministry I have spoken on books and 
on plays. What influenced me very early in my ministry, long 
before handling books and plays had degenerated into a. literal 
chasing after the fashionable plays of Broadway, was the clear 
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conception that a powerful book or play is a living document; it 
is an event which has to be noted by the preacher. If it has 
ethical and spiritual significance, it is a veritable challenge, to use 
an expression of Rashi, who says that many a verse begs of the 
reader, “Interpret me.” Our people read such literature. And 
sometimes it is good for the preacher to call their attention to 
such literature and drama, if they are not acquainted with them. 
In discussing a book or a play, my point of view is exclusively 
that of Judaism. The literary document is always a means to an 
end. Sometimes I contrast it with Jewish teaching. And inci- 
dentally, I may say here that as Judaism is a religion of the 
minority, there must be in Jewish preaching more or less an ele- 
ment of apologetics. I sometimes find in big books or great plays, 
evidences of the profound influence of the religion of the majority 
on those who claim to have emancipated themselves from its 
dogmas. Such books and plays become vehicles for indirect elu- 
cidation of purely Jewish thought. And they are the best vehicles 
for such purpose. Because we must not deceive ourselves. Our 
people are much more at home in them than they are in Jewish 
literature. I shall continue, with God’s help, to preach on the 
book from time to time, or on the play. I have used texts for such 
discourses. But I cannot help saying that it would be disastrous 
for the Jewish pulpit, if it came to be known as a foot-note to the 
foot-lights. It is all a question of a due sense of proportion, of 
spirit and method. 

Sensationalism is a very dangerous neighbor to the habit which 
grows on one, of taking a play as a subject, if you have nothing 
else. I do not like to discuss sensationalism. I am well aware 
that sometimes what we call sensationalism in the successful 
preacher, is only a vent for the disgruntled who are unsuccessful. 
And, indeed, it is very hard to define sensationalism. Live topics, 
live titles are not necessarily sensational. But the attitude of the 
preacher may be sensational on the whole, if he gives the impres- 
sion in the community that spiritually he lives off plays and books. 

Such a habit may conceal, for the unsophisticated masses, the 
poverty of resources and of Jewish material of the preacher. It 
also tends to cheapen and to debase the pulpit. Only incidentally 
should the book or play be used. Something is wrong with the 
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preaching of Judaism in any pulpit in which the means becomes 
the purpose, and the report on the latest novel or the latest play 
is the only thing that draws the people. When a book or play is 
announced, as a subject for a discourse, it ought, if at all possible, 
always to have a sub-title, indicating very clearly, as formulated 
in the preacher’s mind, the religious, ethical or specifically Jewish 
theme which will be handled by means of the selected literary docu- 
ment as a vehicle. And if the preacher forced himself always to 
do this, he would soon find difficulties in satisfying himself of his 
right to discuss certain books or plays. As with politics, so with 
literature, discussed in the pulpit. Excuses can easily be found. 
But the conscientious preacher will be very circumspect about the 
admission of either to the pulpit. 

I think I have attempted to answer the questions suggested to 
me. I wish to add a few suggestions of my own, with respect to 
the spirit of preaching. It goes without saying that the larger 
the Congregation the preacher has, the happier he is and the more 
inspired is his preaching. But numbers, especially in large cities, 
do not make congregations. They may be only gatherings of the 
curious lecture-tasters, who flit from one place of worship to an- 
other. It is certainly no proof that a man is a great preacher 
if he always has only small audiences. But it is equally no proof 
that he is a good Jewish preacher, if he has large congregations. 
For his hearers may come because there is so little Judaism in the 
message and so much of extraneous material which entertains 
their idle curiosity for a half hour. What a preacher should aim 
at—and every successful preacher has had large congregations 
and small congregations, according to the circumstances—is the 
building up around his personality of as large a number as pos- 
sible of men and women who come to him for a distinctive Jewish 
message. And he should never compromise his own convictions, 
his own method and style which grow out of his personality, for 
the sake of having recourse to meretricious methods, in order to 
have large congregations. A successful Jewish preacher will 
avail himself of every instructive suggestion made by the people 
of his Congregation. He must constantly learn from them. On 
the other hand, he is their teacher, their guide, their leader. And 
on fundamental questions of what to preach, which subjects to 
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select, which methods to use, he must surrender to none his right 
and duty of making the decision. If he is consistent, he will be 
rewarded. And he will win for himself a place as a preacher in 
Israel. 

The Jewish sermon is the message by a religious personality of 
the great truths revealed in our Scripture, deepened and amplified 
in the literature developed from that Scripture, and applied to 
every phase of human life. It is the function of the Jewish 
preacher to preach the God of the fathers, to show men, to use a 
phrase of Emerson, how in the history of our people, “God was.” 
But it is also his function to make men and women feel that “God 


is” to-day. 


COMMENT 
Rabbi Israel Herbert Levinthal 


Tue paper presented by Dr. Schulman dealt so well, so fully 
and so authoritatively with “What a Jewish Sermon Should Be,” 
that very little can be added thereto. What I shall say, there- 
fore, in the few moments allotted to me, will be more in the nature 
of repetition, or rather reémphasis. 

It cannot be emphasized too often that preaching is an art, or 
perhaps as Dr. Schulman says, the most difficult of arts. Be- 
cause it is an art, it would be useless to set down hard and fast 
rules which are to be followed by all alike. Like all art, it will 
depend upon the personality of the preacher. I might even go 
further and say that the personality of the preacher is revealed 
in and through his sermon. It follows without saying, therefore, 
that the preacher must take this art seriously and work at it most 
zealously. 

But I go one step further. Not only is preaching an art, but it 
stands to-day as the great means to attract our people to the 
Synagogue and to win their loyalty to our Faith and our People. 
We might laugh at this glorification of the task of the preacher. 
We might say people ought to come to the Synagogue anyway— 
sermon or no sermon. Perhaps it ought to be so. But the truth 
is that it was never so. No doubt you recall the passage in the 
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Talmud (Jerushalmi Rosh Hash. 4.8) that voices the very mod- 
ern complaint that the people absented themselves from the Syna- 
gogue not only on weekdays, but even on the Holidays, on the 
days on which the “Hallel” is said, the people were not there. 
Only on Rosh Hashonah and Hoshanah Rabbah did they all 
attend. It was only when the “Darshan,” the preacher, came 
upon the scene that the people flocked to the Synagogue to listen 
to his words of wisdom and exhortation. In every place, “When 
the turn of the preacher came to teach, then all the Jews would 
gather about him, raise a platform for him and would listen to 
him and learn from him” (Koheleth Rabba XI. 2). 

This, I believe, is true to-day also. To the preacher is granted 
the opportunity to bring the Jew to the Synagogue and to win 
him to the ideals which the Synagogue represents. 

If that is his opportunity, it follows that the preacher must 
consider the Congregation, must take into account who and what 
his Congregation is. He will make his sermon brief and to the 
point. He will use simple language. He will try to develop the 
persuasive powers of eloquence in order to touch their hearts. 
Above all, he will realize that he is not lecturing from a university 
rostrum to college students or to college professors. He will re- 
member that they who sit before him are plain men and women, 
hard-working people, who want their religious message in words, 
in expression, in thoughts that they can grasp easily, and under- 
stand. Previous discussion on this subject, if I remember, hinged 
on whether the Preacher is the descendant of the Prophet or the 
Scribe, whether his task is to exhort, to inspire, to threaten and 
to enthuse, or simply to teach, to explain and to interpret the 
genius, the soul, the Torah of the Jew. Not one, but all of these 
views are correct. The Rabbi, to-day, must regard himself as the 
spiritual descendant of the priest, the prophet and the scribe. 

I do not mean to minimize the power and the influence of the 
old-time Rabbi in the east—European lands. But I believe it 
must be admitted that the men who helped to keep alive Jewish 
consciousness and to inspire faithfulness to Jewish ideals were the 
“Maggidim,” the “Mattifim,” the preachers who thundered their 
messages of hope and faith to their thousands of hearers. The 
Rabbi, regarding himself as the descendant of the Scribe alone, 
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would speak to his congregation but twice a year, on the Sabbath 
of Repentance and on Shabbos Hagodol. And even then, his 
addresses were intricate discussions of delicate points of law. It 
was, however, the preacher who won the hearts of the people. 
Thousands of Jews here in New York still remember the exhorta- 
tions of a Dubner Maggid, and are still unconsciously influenced 
by his words. 

The sermon is to teach, of course. You cannot expect to reach 
your goal, unless your sermon is rich in content, in wisdom, in 
learning, both Jewish and secular. But the goal at which a ser- 
mon should aim, as Dr. Schulman so well put it, “must never be 
mere culture or imparting of information, which is incidental, 
but the quickening of conscience, the gladdening of the heart, the 
inspiring of the soul.” If the preacher is content with merely 
lecturing, with merely imparting culture, he will often find, as 
even the great Rabbi Akiba found, “the congregation asleep.” 
Rashi gives us a definition of preacher, and he does not hesitate 
to trace the relationship to the Nabi. Commenting on the words 
in Exodus VII. 1, Rashi says: “And Aaron thy brother shall be 
thy Prophet. As the Targum translates it, he shall be thy in- 
terpreter. And so the term prophecy is always to be understood, 
as referring to a man who exhorts and who speaks to his people 
words of reproach for their failings . . . and in our language 
he is called a Preacher.” The words must come from lips burn- 
ing with a holy enthusiasm. He must aim constantly to touch 
their hearts, to enthuse their souls, as well as to delight their 
minds. Such preachers were meant, I believe, when the Midrash 
says: “They explained the words of the Pentateuch and com- 
pared them with the words of the Prophets, and these they com- 
pared with the words of Scripture, and a fire was glowing 
brightly about them, and their words caused rejoicing just as 
when they were given at Sinai” (Midrash Hazitha I. 16). 

Another question which has been widely discussed, and which 
Dr. Schulman answers well, is the distinction between the Sabbath 
morning sermon and the Friday night or Sunday morning dis- 
course. The only difference that I make is that in the former, I 
always find my inspiration, my message in the weekly Sedrah, 
whereas, on Friday nights I discuss various subjects, all kinds of 
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subjects, expressing various needs and demands and interests that 
present themselves. I sometimes base it upon a Scriptural text, 
and sometimes do not. But the method of treatment is alike 
both on Saturday and Friday. By that I mean that I base my 
Friday night discourse just as I do my Sabbath morning sermon 
on Jewish teaching, Jewish background, Jewish inspiration. 

And here I must touch upon a point that I believe needs further 
emphasis. And that is the use of Midrash as the background of 
your message. I believe that a sermon or a discourse by a Rabbi 
ought to be different from an address by a layman; nay, I will go 
further and say that it ought to be different from the sermon 
preached by a Christian clergyman. To say that a Jewish ser- 
mon must have a religious or spiritual significance, is not enough. 
I have heard laymen deliver addresses of fine religious significance. 
To say that it must be based upon a Biblical text or bear allu- 
sion to Biblical thought, is not enough. I have heard Christian 
clergymen deliver many fine sermons of this type. In what does 
a Jewish sermon or discourse distinguish itself? By its back- 
ground of Jewish tradition. And nothing gives this background 
as much as the use of Midrash. 

I agree with Dr. Schulman that nothing that is human ought to 
be foreign to the pulpit. I have discussed plays and books and 
social problems and political problems, not only by giving em- 
phasis to their ethical or spiritual implications, but by finding 
Jewish teaching to corroborate my views and to give force and 
power to my message. 

In using the term Midrash, I mean also, as was suggested, the 
creation of a Midrash of your own. I find that nothing wins the 
attention and the delight of a Jewish Congregation as when you 
can offer them a striking Rabbinic thought appropriately pre- 
sented, or a fine play upon Scriptural or Rabbinic text. 

That is nothing new. It was done by all the great Jewish 
preachers for centuries. It was also the strength of the masters 
amongst the German preachers, as any one familiar with the 
sermons of a Jellinek or a Gudeman will attest. That is the 
power and strength of the great Hebrew preachers to-day. Read 
Nissenbaum’s “‘Sermons,” which, by the way, I regard as classics. 
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Read the “Hamidrash V’ Hamaaseh,” and you will better under- 
stand what I am endeavoring to make clear. 

Whatever subject you discuss, if it is to be worthy of presenta- 
tion in a Jewish pulpit by a Jewish Rabbi, then it must be treated 
from the standpoint of Jewish teaching. No argument is so 
powerful in a Jewish sermon as a statement of the Rabbis or a 
Midrash that gives expression to the view you propound. 

To sum up,—our ideal,—an ideal which may be reached by 
only a few of us but to which all of us can and ought aspire, 
should be a Ben Azzai, who said of himself, recommending himself 
as a preacher: “Some know how to string pearls, #.e., bring scrip- 
tural parallels but do not know how to bore pearls, #.e., how to 
penetrate the hearts of the hearers. Some are the reverse. But 


I am a stringer of pearls and a borer of pearls” (Midrash 
Hazitha). 


COMMENT 
Rabbi Alexander Lyons 


I nave noted with deep interest, profit and pleasure the paper 
by Dr. Schulman. It is consistent with his characteristic and 
conspicuous attitude as preacher throughout his entire ministry. 
It is not the first time that he has delivered himself on the sub- 
ject. This presentment, however, is the more precious as com- 
ing after a long, varied and valuable experience. 

I rejoice to register my complete agreement with Dr. Schulman’s 
Jewish sermon. MHis principles have been my guidance in the 
fundamental insistence as to the purpose and preparation of the 
latter which has ‘been the larger part of my ministry. I have 
always held as he does, and in this I am glad to have the authorita- 
tive pronouncement of one whom I consider the master of the 
subject, that the Torah, in the inclusive sense in which Dr. 
Schulman employs it, should be basic to the preaching of a Rabbi. 
I would go a step further and maintain that to that end the Rabbi 
not though but especially if he be Reform should be a specialist 
in what is implied by Torah. To that end I have for the larger 
part of my ministry kept more or less in touch with Rabbinical 
literature which is an elaboration of the Torah in its primary 
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sense. As a result of this I have experienced and enjoyed the 
constantly growing Jewish consciousness that has strengthened 
my spiritual life and aroused unquestionable Jewish reaction in 
the people I have served. I would maintain, as I am sure Dr. 
Schulman would agree, that the Rabbi who is not well grounded 
in the Torah, both in its principles and its spirit, is misrepresen- 
tative of his title and of the position he occupies. In this connec- 
tion my guidance has always been the averment of Malachi, “that 
the lips of the priest shall guard knowledge but Torah shall they 
seek of him.” The difference between Torah and knowledge to 
my mind being, that the latter becomes Torah only when it is sub- 
limated by being passed through the consciousness of Israel’s 
conviction of being divinely dowered and determined to be the 
priest of God in the service of humanity. While we Rabbis are 
not priests in the ancient sense we certainly are in that we are 
servitors at what for us has become the spiritualized substitute 
of the altar of old. We ought to aspire to emulate increasingly 
the prophetic realization and attitude which is our greatest need 
.and which, if genuinely attained, would express itself in preach- 
ments of irresistible influence. 

I like equally well Dr. Schulman’s interpretation of the sermon 
in relation to the interests of life generally. There is widespread 
need of his clarification. We have too many Rabbis who in my 
judgment are more concerned with a crowd than with a congre- 
gation, who keep their finger on the pulse of public interest and 
unprophetlike proffer what people want instead of what they 
should have. Their utterances are so plainly a purveyance to the 
superficial pleasure seeker who affects cultural interest and de- 
sires pastime more than piety that the messages, if they can be so 
dignified, thus delivered lack that distinctness and individuality 
which should characterize the Jewish pulpit at every occasion of 
Jewish worship. I maintain with unqualified insistence that unless 
the Rabbi is distinctly a Jewish specialist who sees and reacts to 
every aspect of life in a decidedly and palpably Jewish way, he is 
out of place in a Jewish pulpit. Unless we Jews are distinct and 
distinguished in the objective expressions of our spiritual life, 
not just like others but always at least a little better than others, 
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our separateness is not justified and our sacrifice is a tragi- 
comedy. 

As to Dr. Schulman’s method of preparation and presentment 
of a sermon in which he urges careful previous cultural and spirit- 
ual preparation, voiced under inspiration of the moment, I am 
glad to be able to cite the confirmation of my own experience as 
guided years ago by identical advice from the now sainted lip 
of that giant and master preacher in latter day Israel, Dr. Emil 
G. Hirsch. He once said to me when I complained of my difficulty 
of memorization and of being hampered in reproducing a 
memorized address: “Prepare yourself thoroughly in material and 
logic and then trust to the inspiration of the occasion to do the 
rest.” I found at first that I wobbled a good deal but time, the 
patience of the people of my early ministry and a protecting 
Providence conduced subsequently to a certain facility of speech 
which has made my pulpit efforts deeply pleasurable to me and 
I hope not without profit to my people. 

In conclusion I would venture to modify somewhat Dr. Schul- 
man’s introductory opinion, that “the sermon is the most impor- 
tant work of the Rabbi.” I hold it to be of equal, and maybe 
greater importance, that the Rabbi not only be a preacher but a 
minister, not pastor, who shall by the exemplification of his ser- 
mons in the personal expressions of his life in close contact with 
his people lead many into the ways of that righteousness which he 
acknowledges to be the function of the Rabbi through his sermon. 

To my mind the Rabbi should be great as a preacher but 


greater, in the dignified connotation of the term, as a minister. 
COMMENT 
Rabbi Joseph Silverman 


WHATEVER a modern minister’s qualifications may be, his chief 
test in action is the sermon. Howsoever he may succeed in other 
directions, he stands or falls by his sermon. He may be a scholar, 
a writer, a teacher, an organizer. It all counts for naught, if he 
fails in his preaching. And to make this test more difficult, his 
judges are generally those who themselves know nothing of the 
technique of a sermon. They measure the preacher as they do 
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an artist. They either like or dislike a picture or a sermon. The 
verdict is generally final. The painter is better off than the 
minister in this respect, for his picture remains and may remain 
long enough for those who have criticized adversely to come back 
and learn to like it. But the sermon is evanescent and after it has 
been condemned there is no hope of redeeming that sermon. There 
will, however, be other sermons, and prejudice that has been cre- 
ated against a minister’s preaching can be removed by a better 
method of preaching. 

It is not my office here to teach the technique of preparing a 
sermon, but I feel that it is within my province to point out from 
my experience some of the difficulties of the sermon problem and 
how to meet them. 

The first question the preacher must answer conclusively is, 
“What is the purpose of a sermon?” Is it enlightenment, enter- 
tainment or moral edification and exhortation? Undoubtedly, the 
last two named. The sermon is the moral baptism of the Con- 
gregation from which it should come forth chastened, sanctified 
and consecrated. 

What shall one preach? Many ministers spend so much time 
selecting a subject and fitting a text that they have little time left 
for the preparation of the sermon. Experience has taught me 
that the essential thing of a sermon is not so much the subject or 
the text as the manner of treatment and delivery. Undoubtedly 
by comparison, there are great themes and texts as well as lesser 
ones. But in reality, in the hands of a master, any text or theme 
may become great. No subject is commonplace, but thinking 
makes it so. It is true, as Goethe said, “Greif nur hinein ins rege 
Menschenleben und wo Du’s packsts, ist es interessant.” Seize 
hold of life where’er thou wilt, thou’lt find it full of charm. 

The main thing for a Minister to possess is a message, a work- 
ing philosophy of life. Let him be an optimist, an idealist, a 
spiritually minded man, a believer in God—that is, in the Power 
that makes for Righteousness, and he will speak the right word at 
the right time. Whether he write his sermon in full or not—he 
must speak it from his heart—not “by heart.” Let him memorize, 
if he must, ideas—not words. “Words are the coinage of simple 
minds ; ideas, of a genius.” 
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A text and a theme are important as a means of concentration. 
It has been pointed out by ministers of great experience, that a 
text is like the scabbard that conceals a sword. The soldier draws 
his sword and wields it in any direction as suits his purpose. The 
minister must draw his theme, namely, his sword, out of the text 
(the scabbard) and then apply it where necessary. Some one 
has wittily remarked, “A minister should first apply himself to 
the text and then apply the text to himself.” Thus he will pre- 
pare a sermon that will solve the ethical problems of others. A 
rabbinical commentator has likened a text to a piece of iron 
which is heated in the furnace placed on the anvil, and then struck 
with the hammer to be properly molded, and in this process the 
sparks fly in all directions. So with the sermon. The text is 
explained and then molded into a sermon, until it flames as with 
fire, the flames searing the eternal verities into men’s souls. 

The thought born out of these illustrations as well as by ex- 
perience, is, that the sermon should be a living message that shall 
teach, scourge, exhort, soften and inspire men to repentance, 
reformation, sacrifice, heroism, consecration to duty. It must not 
be dry, dull, or too scholarly, but rather alive, scintillating; it 
may draw upon all knowledge as from a fountain from which 
living water is to be drawn. It must reach men’s minds, but also 
go deep into their hearts. It should be an outpouring of the 
minister’s soul into the souls of his people. Such sermons are 
not mere chiseled sentences; they do not reveal the scaffold on 
which they were built; nor “tthe skeleton behind the rose-tinted 
warmth of living flesh.” The ideal sermon tingles with life that 
vitalizes the hearers and inspires them with a new vision of the 
true, the beautiful and good. 

Shall the sermon quote from the great writers? It may—first 
from the Bible or the Jewish or other masters, then from science 
or literature, not as a display of knowledge but rather for added 
strength in the sense that an extra beam or rafter is added to a 
house. Many quotations or references often hide the sermon as 
too many trees cut off the vision of the forest. A prominent 
minister delivered a strong trial sermon on the “Evils of Atheism” 
and used so many excerpts from great authors that a discerning 
hearer remarked, “His sermon was a string of pearls, but the 
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only part that was his own was the string.” Let the pearls of 
thought and sentiment be your own. It has been facetiously said 
of Shakespeare that he never used quotations—he made them. 
So the sermon should reveal the preacher’s soul—his own mind 
and heart. He may learn from all sources, but he should so 
assimilate this learning that it becomes part of his very being— 
it should be so metamorphosed into his own thoughts and senti- 
ments, that when he pours them forth they are not mere “stones 
from the quarry, but are like genuine lava poured forth from the 
very innermost depths of his volcanic soul.” Above all, let no 
sermon maker imitate the apothecary who takes a few drops from 
several large bottles and pours them into a small bottle. 

If you should ask me for a general plan of preparing a good 
sermon, a sermon with a purpose, from which one may fairly ex- 
pect results, I would say-——begin with the end. The playwright 
who understands his profession begins with the dénouement, that 
is, he knows definitely at the start what the outcome of the play 
will be. He has the solution of a mystery first and then proceeds 
to unravel the plot in such a manner as to reach the climax he had 
in mind. If you know your destination yon can lay out your 
itinerary. The real secret of successful preaching is to have an 
end in view and to reach that end earnestly, enthusiastically, di- 
rectly and in the shortest possible time. I said advisedly, “have an 
end tn view,” because that term cuts two ways. 

The master of the pulpit must be master of his art. An inde- 
pendent pulpit means original thinking, not, as so many imagine, 
the temerity to say anything one pleases, to berate and abuse 
people. Scolding is not preaching—vehement talking is not ora- 
tory. ‘Temper is not logic. Remember, there can be no pulpit 
without the pew. A successful sermon is one that so affects the 
minds and hearts of people as to induce them to come again and 
again. 
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THE PREACHING SCHEDULE 
Rabbi Nathan Krass 


Tuer task assigned me for to-day’s discussion deals with ‘The 
Preaching Schedule.” As I understand this subject, I am to give 
not merely a catalogue but a description. 

Preaching is an art, not a science. By this definition I desire 
to indicate that I am not a believer in rules. I do not think that 
if a group of preachers followed a set of rules the resulting sermons 
would be equally good. In this connection I recall my college 
days when we were under the tutorship of a very remarkable 
teacher of elocution. He always refused to teach any member 
of the class how to deliver a prepared sermon. He was chiefly 
concerned with instructing the class regarding proper breathing, 
proper enunciation, voice-placing and expression. By the latter 
he meant the changing of the intonation to indicate various moods, 
such as pathos, righteous indignation and calm narration. He 
then told the class that having mastered these things it became a 
purely personal matter for each preacher to deliver his sermon 
according to his own style. 

With reference to the preaching schedule, I feel like this teacher. 
Different men have different methods. Some methods are better 
for some individuals; others for others. One cannot lay down a 
rule and say that this particular method is superior to all other 
methods. Some men, for example, work quietly and laboriously 
in the preparation of their sermons. Others work at white heat 
and derive their material from a fund of knowledge which they 
have been accumulating, not necessarily for the specific sermon 
in preparation. Some men can prepare a very fine sermon in a 
few hours. It may take other men an entire week to prepare a 
sermon of a similar standard. To urge the second type to follow 
in the footsteps of the first, or to advise the first type to follow 
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in the footsteps of the second, is alike futile. Hach man must find 
himself, discover the way best for him, and do his work conscien- 
tiously, with a deep sense of the great responsibility involved in 
the preparation and delivery of a religious message in the form 
of a sermon. 

Let us now distinguish between the sermon and the religious 
discourse. The former is that type of address which may best be 
described as a homiletical interpretation of a Biblical text, sug- 
gestion, or story. It is intimately linked with the Scriptural 
lesson of the day. It must illumine the words of the Torah 
Pericope. It must connect a modern lesson with ancient advice 
and aspiration. It must endeavor to show that the Scriptures 
are a mirror, which we may still hold up to our own natures and 
see ourselves as we really are, and also glean from that observa- 
tion, by comparison with a perfect picture, what we really ought 
to be. 

The religious discourse is different in form from the sermon. 
It should deal with such topics as have religious or spiritual sig- 
nificance. The topics may be books, plays, or current events. 
The important thing to note is the religious significance. To dis- 
cuss a play, for example, merely from a histrionic viewpoint, to 
discuss a novel because it has high literary value, to discuss 
current events because they are interesting, is to fall far short 
of a preacher’s obligation. His chief business is always to strike 
an ethical or spiritual note. If he finds this note in any form 
of activity about him, he may use it in order to make his message 
more attractive. While it is exceedingly important that the 
truth be told, it is equally important that. the truth be told in a 
very attractive manner. 

The sermon on Sabbath morning should, in my judgment, be 
based either on the Torah Pericope, or, if that furnished no 
suggestion to the preacher, on the Haftarah selection. Some 
Synagogues adhere to the reading of the traditional Haftarah, 
while others select the Haftarah reading from any part of the 
Prophets, or the Writings. The Torah is so rich in suggestive- 
ness that there ought to be very little difficulty in finding a 
suitable lesson for sermonic presentation. The task is made con- 
siderably easier, if the preacher consults the Hebrew Commen- 
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taries and the Midrashim. There is a wealth of material in all 
this post-Biblical Commentary on the Torah. Sometimes the 
material is blazing in its illumination. Sometimes it is like a 
spark, which is enough to kindle a light in the preacher’s mind, 
if he already possess material. The Sabbath morning sermon 
should not confine itself merely to an exposition of things as they 
were in the olden days. It should possess information, elucidation 
and inspiration. The preacher cannot always have a message of 
great inspiration. He cannot always be prophetic. He should 
always be an interpreter, a teacher. He should present lessons 
of right living to his people. Inasmuch as we are considering 
the Jewish preacher, it is, of course, obvious that the sermon 
should be both Jewish in content and Jewish in form. By the 
latter I mean that the sermon should have Jewish background, 
illustrations from Jewish literature and Jewish life. The preacher 
ought to have a Weltanschauung. This gives him a unified out- 
look on life. It enables him to preach consistently. He will not 
preach one thing one week and the contradictory thing the next 
week. He will not espouse a cause one Saturday and reject it 
the next Saturday. The Jewish preacher must understand Juda- 
ism not from a fractional aspect but always as a whole. He 
must never forget that Judaism is (a) rational, (b) mystic, (c) 
symbolic, (d) ethical, (e) spiritual. Each one of these elements 
must be considered sympathetically and Judaism treated as a 
synthesis. This attitude gives a very wide scope for preaching 
and saves the preacher from moving in a. narrow rut. The Sab- 
bath morning sermons should depend for their material on the 
Biblical selections for the week, the Haftarah, the Biblical Com- 
mentaries in Hebrew, the Babylonian and Jerusalem Talmuds, 
the various Midrashim, Philo, medieval literature, both prose and 
poetry, and the mystic literatures particularly, like the Sheloh. 
All this gives to the preacher Jewish background and Jewish 
spirit. In addition to these sources, the preacher must be fa- 
miliar with general literature in various languages, with philos- 
ophy, with the best thought of the age as expressed by the lead- 
ing thinkers. Out of this material he must select that which will 
not jar his general point of view. He must fuse the elements 
derived from the Hebrew sources with the other elements indi- 
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cated. He must fuse, but never confuse. The sermon must in- 
form and inspire. It must edify, yet not be vapid. It must 
appeal to the mind and to the heart. It must not be too in- 
tellectual, or characterized by excessive emotionalism. Sermons 
on Sabbath mornings should not be long for two reasons; in the 
first place, because of the ritual service, and in the second place, 
because of the style. Here is an illustration of the outline of a 
sermon on “Work.” 


SERMON oN Work 


TEXT FROM THE PORTION OF THE WEEK. TERUMAH. “AND 
THEY SHALL MAKE FOR ME A SANCTUARY, AND I WILL DWELL IN 
THEIR MIDST.” (Exodus 25: 8.) 

Point I—Rabbi Tarphon said, “Great is work, even the Holy 
One, blessed be He, would not let his Shechina rest on Israel until 
they did some work.” 

Point II—The Jewish conception of work. Work does not 
degrade. Work uplifts. (See Kcclesiastes.) ‘The sleep of a 
laboring man is sweet, whether he eat little or much, but the 
abundance of the rich will not suffer him to sleep.” By the rich 

he meant the idle rich. 

Point III—The curse of idleness. ‘The devil finds work for 
idle hands to do.” 

Point IV—The purposeless life. Gambling and other vices, ete 

Point V—Read Carlyle’s Essay on Work. 

Point VI—Close with the Midrash containing the dialogue be- 
tween Moses and God. Midrash Debarim 11-ff and Zohar 
Exodus. 

Pownt VIJ—Climax: an appeal for the dignity of labor. 


Some preachers plan their Sabbath sermons ahead for weeks, 
or even for months. Others plan their sermons from week to 
week. ‘These methods are both good, depending upon the taste 
and temperament of the individual preacher. The unity under- 
lying all these sermons should be looked for in the preacher him- 
self. For if the preacher is true to himself, then he will reveal 
himself in all his sermons, and that self-revelation is the unity 
underlying them all. 
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Our next consideration deals with religious discourses. ‘The 
difference between the religious discourse and the sermon is 
largely one of form. Both must have a religious message. Any 
discourse on Friday evening or Sunday morning that is secular 
is out of place in the pulpit. The topic announced may appear 
to be secular. ‘The title of the discourse may not reveal the 
religious implications, but the preacher should never forget that 
his task is to preach religion. The topics for the religious dis- 
courses should be selected in such a way as to elicit the interest 
of the congregation. ‘The preacher should never forget that he 
is ministering to the people, that he must try to answer their 
questions, that he must try to solve their problems, that he must 
present his message in such a way as to touch them directly. 

Take a play like “Candida,” one of Shaw’s masterpieces. To 
announce this as a subject for a discourse is to attract the atten- 
tion of the people at once. They are curious and anxious to 
know what the preacher has to say about this play, because either 
they have read it or seen it. Thus the preacher has an oppor- 
tunity to deliver a strong message to a Congregation that is 
sympathetically prejudiced. He may select for his message the 
answer to the following two questions suggested by the play: Is 
preaching worthwhile? What is the right kind of domestic re- 
lationship? The preacher uses the play “Candida” as a back- 
ground from which he projects his message. 

There is no reason that a popular topic, or a very attractive 
title, or a very gripping theme, announced in striking phrase- 
ology, should be banned as sensational. Let it be remembered 
that the methods of the ancient Hebrew Prophets were what 
might be termed to-day sensational. ‘The Prophets were anxious 
to attract the attention of the public in order to have a public 
to whom to deliver a message. The justification for a so-called 
sensational theme or title lies only in the delivery of a religious 
message, untarnished by claptrap and unmarred by any pander- 
ing to depraved public taste. 

Topics for discourses, if chosen too long in advance, become 
stale. The preacher must live through his subject. He must 
experience a conscious glow in the preparation of his discourses, 
and he cannot, as a rule, do his best if he is to labor on a theme 
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selected from a long list of topics arranged in advance. I do 
not mean to indicate that one should not constantly add to his 
topic list, but I feel that in the long run it is better not to know 
too far in advance the subject on which the preacher is to dis- 
course, because his approach to his subject will then be fresh, 
because the theme will be “up to date,” and the treatment likely 
to be characterized by greater vitality. There are always un- 
expected suggestions due to unforeseen happenings, which lend 
themselves to a discussion, and therefore the preacher must be 
on the lookout for that type of suggestion. A movement may be 
started, for example, to teach religion in the public schools. The 
question may be precipitated, by Jewish contributions to Chris- 
tian churches, as to the relationship between Jew and Gentile. A 
great religious leader may die. A book of a striking moral mes- 
sage may appear. All these things cannot be foreseen, and 
therefore the alert preacher will always be able to find fresh 
material for his religious discourses. 

The style of the religious discourse differs from that of the 
sermon in that it is not bound up in any textual interpretation. 
It may be adorned by allusions to Jewish literature. It should 
contain much more information, as a rule, than the sermon. Its 
appeal should be largely to the mind, with a climax endeavoring 
to stir the soul. It must be rich in content, as well as inspiration. 

These are my suggestions concerning the subject assigned to 
me. ‘They are by no means complete, or altogether satisfying, 
but I trust that they will open the way for a deeper and more 
detailed consideration of the general topic, “Preaching.” 


COMMENT 
Rabbi Jacob Kohn 


Tue writer of these few comments finds himself quite in agree- 
ment with what Dr. Krass has to say with regard to the preach- 
ing schedule affecting the sermon proper on Sabbaths and Festi- 
vals—on all occasions, that is, when the sermon follows a regular 
Scriptural lesson. It is with regard to topics for the religious 
discourse preached on Friday evenings or on other occasions in 
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the Synagogue when a regular Scriptural lesson does not form 
an integral part of the Service, that the writer takes the lberty 
of expressing a somewhat different point of view. 

He finds himself unable to apply the tactics of prophecy to 
preachments in the pulpit. The rabbi is not spiritually the 
lineal descendant. of the prophets but of the scribes and masters 
of Rabbinic Judaism. ‘The prophets were impelled to speak by 
what they felt was the Divine urge at times of great crises in 
Jewish life. Otherwise they remained silent for years and for 
decades. Their “sensationalism” was quite justified, for they had 
no audience save that which their words evoked and the more 
hostile that audience was, the more determined were they to 
minister to it. To compare the rabbi of to-day, who is the 
salaried head of a great institution—the Synagogue—furnishing 
in its enrolled membership and in its regular worshipers a con- 
stant audience of friends, if not of admirers, with the prophet of 
old, seems to me a bit of cant from which we ought free ourselves. 
The prophets helped to create Judaism out of their spontaneous 
and inner communion with the Divine. The task of the Synagogue 
is to interpret and develop that Judaism, which Moses and the 
prophets helped to create. 

The Judaism of the Synagogue has been primarily a teach- 
ing religion, not a preaching religion; or, more strictly speaking, 
preaching was only one aspect of its teaching function. So 
to-day it seems to me to be the primary task of the Synagogue 
to teach both the theory and the application of Judaism. The 
rabbi, as the spiritual head of the Synagogue or the congrega- 
tion, should employ the school, elementary and advanced, (Tal- 
mud Torah and Beth Hamidrash), as the vehicle for intensive 
instruction, whereas the pulpit should be the medium for popular 
instruction in the doctrines and the ethics and the discipline of 
Judaism. 

Now the moment we conceive it to be the function of the pulpit 
to give more or less systematic instruction in Jewish thought and 
life, the sermon schedule will be determined by the nature of the 
topic to be taught rather than by any chance occasion to which 
such teaching may be applied. The preacher does not, like the 
prophet, wait for an occasion which compels him to speak nor 
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does he dismiss his audience until such time as the prophetic fire 
within his breast flares up despite his efforts to extinguish it, as 
was the case with Jeremiah. , 

If we seek to teach the Jewish message under headings deter- 
mined by external events in our social environment, it simply 
means that we have made the pageantry of the passing show our 
theme and our religious discourses mere editorial comments, pro- 
found or shallow, upon current events. No one may deny that 
the sincere and learned preacher can serve the Jewish cause by 
discussing in the light of Jewish standards the varied and varie- 
gated life of our times, but it will all amount to little more than 
editorial criticism from the standpoint of Judaism and not 
systematic teaching of a Lebens- and Weltanschauung, rooted | 
in profound historical experience and mirrored in a great liter- 
ature. 

On the whole, therefore, it seems to me preferable, more in 
harmony with the conception of the Synagogue as a great teach- 
ing institution, with the conception of a Rabbi as a master speak- 
ing to his disciples, with the conception of a Judaism rich in 
intellectual content as well as in emotional fervor, that the Rabbi 
shall arrange his religious discourses with the view of presenting 
in popular form (more or less systematically) the actual content 
of Jewish life and thought, ancient and modern. The particular 
failings, achievements or problems of the day are to be used 
illustratively or emphasized only by way of applying Jewish 
teaching to their right valuation or their ultimate solution. It is 
evident that, as in all popular teaching, the sphere of technical 
scholarship need only occasionally be entered and that practical 
applications of the teachings of Judaism and their relations to 
other spheres of thought and action must constantly be made 
clear. | 
It has been the custom of the writer of these comments to 
arrange his own Friday evening discourses on the theory just 
developed. In the course of the season the attempt has been 
made to discuss three or four connected series. Headings of this 
kind worked out in advance take from the preacher the burden 
each week of deciding upon the subject matter for the Sabbath 
discourse or the need of going on a wild search through the 
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columns of the paper for that compelling inspiration which will 
make his utterance a cosmic necessity. It will also give him the 
opportunity for reading and study, pursued in some systematic 
fashion, with the object of ultimately teaching certain definite 
lessons. 

No plan need be or can be adhered to under all circumstances. 
Room must be left for the occasional discourse upon some book 
or event which should not be permitted to grow stale before it is 
commented upon. But, in general, the spiritual interests of both 
the preacher and his congregation can best be served in the long 
course of a Rabbi’s ministry by an attempt at systematic teach- 
ing by means of the pulpit and the religious discourse. 

Will you permit me for purposes of illustration to present cer- 
tain sermon schedules worked out through several seasons for 
Temple Ansche Chesed? I have selected a number at random 
which I submit to your indulgent perusal. 


A 
SEASON 1919-1920 


JEWISH FAITH IN ITS SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE 


I. Faith in God 
1. God as Liberator—The Divine Element in the Struggle 
for Freedom 
“TI am the Lord thy God, who brought thee out of the 
land of Egypt, out of the house of bondage.”—Nov. 
14th. ! 
2. God as Legislator—The Supremacy of Law and the 
Conflict with Anarchy 
“For the Lord is our Judge; the Lord is our Law- 
Giver.”—Nov. 28th. 
3. God as Creator—The Deliverance from Social Pessi- 
mism 
“And God saw everything that He had made, and be- 
hold, it was very good.’”—Dec. 12th. 


‘II. Faith in Man 
1. Man—the Subject of Economic Necalaity 
“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou 
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return unto the ground; for dust thou art, and unto 
dust shalt thou return.”—Jan. 2nd. 
2. Man—the Destined Sovereign of the World 
“Be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the earth, and 
subdue it; and have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over every living 
thing that creepeth upon the earth.”—Jan. 16th. 
3. Man—the Revealer of God 
“And God created man in His own image, in the image 


of God created He him.”—Jan. 30th. 


III. Fatth in Israel 
1. Israel as the Spiritual Counterpart of the Jewish People 
“Thy name shall be called no more Jacob, but Israel, 
for thou hast striven with God and with men, and 
hast prevailed.”—Feb. 20th. 
2. The Torah—The Organized Expression of the Israel 
Ideal 
“Moses commanded us a Law, an inheritance of the 
congregation of Jacob.”—March 12th. 
3. The Prophetic Hope—Israel’s Vision of National Res- 
toration and Universal Brotherhood 
“For out of Zion shall go forth the Law and the word 
of the Lord from Jerusalem.”—March 26th 


AN INTERPRETATION OF SOME OF THE STRIKING FEATURES OF 
THE JEWISH PRAYER BOOK 


1. “Why the most important prayer is not a petition”’—The 
Shema—Nov. 21st. 

2. The kingdom of God upon earth—the idea underlying the 
“Beracha”—Dec. 5th. 

3. A philosophy in brief—the first three blessings of the “She- 
mone Esre”’—Dec. 26th. 

4, ‘The love of peace as expressed in the final benedictions of the 
*‘Shemone Esre”—Jan. 9th. 

5. The national challenge and the universal hope expressed in 
the “Alenu”—Jan. 28rd. 
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6. The Kaddish—the triumph of a living faith over death— 
Feb. 6th. 

7%. The Hallel of the Festival Service—the national anthem of 
ancient Israel—Feb. 27th 

8. The Jewish idea of sin and punishment as revealed in the 
ritual for Rosh Hashannah and Yom Kippur—Mar. 19th. 


B 
SEASON 1923-1924 
I 


THE FUNCTION OF FAITH IN HUMAN LIFE 


“Tn reward for the faith with which Israel believed in God, the 
Holy Spirit descended upon them and they burst forth in song.” 
(Mekilta.) 

This is a practical age and we are desirous of knowing not 
only what faith is, but what it does. How does it help us to 
face the difficulties of life? What is its use to the believer? 
What advantage is there in cultivating faith, that men should 
sing its praise? 

The following lectures seek to answer this question. 

I. Faith and Knowledge. 
II. Faith, the Interpreter of Life’s Riddles. 

III. Faith, the Taskmaster over Life’s Duties. 

IV. Faith, the Consoler in Life’s Misfortunes. 

V. Faith, the Healer of Life’s Ills. 


II 
SOME CURIOUS QUESTIONS RAISED IN THE BIBLE 


Once upon a time, the answers seemed easy and self-evident. 
To-day, the questions seem as deep as ever, but the answers are 
a little more difficult. 

I. “Is there anything too hard for the Lord?”—Genesis, 

xvin, 14. 
In the age of miracles, the answer would have been No! 
What would be the answer in the Age of Science? 


II. 


ITI. 


IV. 


VI. 
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“Shall not the Judge of all the earth do justly ?”—Genesis, 
xviil, 25. 

Surely! said the Law and the Prophets, but what says hu- 
man experience? 

“Fear not; for am I in the place of God?”—Genesis, L, 19. 

“No,” said Joseph, denying his right to punish. But what 
say the law and the courts? 

“He that planted the ear, shall he not hear or He that hath 
formed the eye, shall He not see?”—Psalm, xciv, 9. 

The Psalmist of old would say, Yes, indeed! What would 
the modern philosopher say? 


. “Should the ax boast itself against him that heweth there- 


with? Should the saw magnify itself against him that 
moveth it?”—TIsaiah, x, 15. 

The Prophet would say impossible! The nations are but 
tools in the hands of God. What is the answer of history? 


“Ts not my word like as fire and like a hammer that breaketh 
the rock in pieces?”—Jeremiah xxiii, 29. 

The Prophet would have said Yes! But is truth the shat- 
terer and destroyer? 


III 


JUDAISM AND HUMAN NATURE 


“Fear God and keep his commandments; for this is the whole 
man.”—Ecclesiastes, xii, 13. 


Judaism, when properly understood, is a religion which appeals 
to every side of man’s nature and seeks to bring the whole of 
life into harmonious service of God. 


I. Judaism, a religion of the Heart. 
II. Judaism, a religion of the Mind. 


III. Judaism, a religion of the Will. 
IV. Judaism, a religion of the Flesh. 


V. Judaism, a religion of the Spirit. 
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C 
SEASON 1925-1926 
I 


THE CONFLICT BETWEEN RELIGION AND THE INSTITUTIONS 
OF RELIGION 


There are many thinking people to-day who make a distinc- 
tion between what they call true religion and the religious in- 
sstitutions of the Church or the Synagogue. They will tell you 
that the religion of the heart is very good and should be culti- 
vated, but that religious institutions are only a mechanical sub- 
stitute. In these lectures we shall endeavor to find what shall be 
the true relation between religion and its historic institutions, 
especially as applied to Judaism. 

1. Faith and the Dogmas of Faith. 

2. Right and Ritual. 

3. Prayer and the Prayer Book. 

4. God and the House of God. 


II 
TYPES OF ETHICAL LITERATURE 


Ethical Culture in its true sense was always an important 
aspect of the Jewish religion. Not only did the writers of the 
Bible seek to inculcate the principles of right conduct, but 
Judaism has a very remarkable literature on the subject of 
ethics in post-Biblical times. This literature reveals many dif- 
ferent moods and different points of view—all having their root 
in the Jewish passion for righteousness. We moderns can profit 
by an examination of this fine literature. 

1. “The Way of the World.” 

A Tractate of the Talmud with an Unique Ethical Idea. 
2. Bahia’s ‘Duties of the Heart.” 
Or The Ethics of the Inner Life. 

3. Maimonides’ Interpretation of the Golden Mean. 
A Philosopher’s View of Jewish Ethics. 

4. Rabbi Jehuda’s “Book of the Pious.” 
A Study in Saintliness. 
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5. The Ethical “Testaments.” 
Or Jewish Morality as a Family Heirloom. 
6. Luzzato’s “Path of the Upright.” 
A Popular Book on Morals by a Recent Mystic. 
We will find much that can enrich our own lives to-day in 
these remarkable writings and we shall attempt to apply them 
to the solution of some of our own problems. 


Iil 
THE AIM AND MEANING OF CONSERVATIVE JUDAISM 


Judaism to-day knows only one “denomination,” but there are 
three “tendencies” manifest in the interpretation of Judaism and 
Jewish life. Conservative Judaism, for which this Synagogue 
stands, may be said to represent the “center” as against the left 
and right wing of the Jewish body. We, who believe in conserva- 
tive Judaism, should be clear as to what its message is and what 
are the problems with which it is grappling. 

1. Conservative Judaism versus Jewish Orthodoxy, or 

The Difference Between Conservation and Preservation. 

2. Conservative Judaism versus Reform Judaism, or 

The Difference Between Conservation and Reformation. 
3. Conservative Judaism and Zionism, or 

The Link Between Conservatism and Restoration. 
4. Conservative Judaism and the Authority of Jewish Law. 
5. The Conservative Synagogue and its Function in Modern 

Jewish Life. 

6. Conservative Judaism and the Traditional Prayer Book. 
7. Conservative Judaism and Jewish Religious Education. 


IV 
Occasional Reviews of Books and Plays dealing with Jewish 
Questions or with Ethical and Religious Problems in General. 
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COMMENT 
Rabbi Maurice H. Harris 


Au will accept the definition of a sermon as an exposition of 
a text from the Scripture. I am in hearty agreement with those 
who believe that it should be taken from the Sedrah of the week. 
First, because the choice of a theme is likely to be less haphazard ; 
secondly, it tends to link all Israel throughout the world. I 
recommend this procedure—a Bible text or narrative should start 
from its environment of Oriental antiquity as a point of departure 
to impress the lessons perennially needed; and, when possible, 
linked in association with incidents of the present hour. 

For example, the Sedrah of this coming Sabbath, ‘“’T’rumah,” 
Let us take as a text the verse, “Of every man whose heart maketh 
him willing, he should take my offering” (Exodus 25-2). Here 
is opportunity to urge support of the Synagogue, a reminder to 
modern Israel, in contributing liberally to philanthropy—not to 
forget the support of the religious. Such gifts to the sanctuary 
open up the question—to what extent should a Jew contribute to 
the maintenance of a sanctuary of a cult other than his own. 
Here we are brought face to face with the question of a Jewish 
contribution to the building of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine on which subject, by the way, there are both pros and cons, 
and all the cons not necessarily illiberal. Again, the preacher may 
symbolically extend the application of “gift to the Sanctuary,” to 
the support of any worthy cause, for example, rehabilitation of 
suffering Israel abroad. 

The use of Midrash is recommended. May I add that the 
preacher should occasionally create a Midrash of his own. For 
example, in the Sedrah Lech Lecho, the opening verse “Get thee 
from thy country, thy kindred and thy father’s house,” may seem 
to be grouped in an inverse order of importance. Measured, how- 
ever, through the emotions, here is the true climax. It is a trial 
to leave one’s country, it is a greater trial to leave one’s kindred, 
but the greatest of all is to leave one’s home. 

One purpose never to be lost sight of in the sermon is—studies 
in character, for which Bible individuals may be utilized as types. 
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May I recommend here giving attention to minor personalities in 
the Scripture, often overlooked. A sermon on Esau rather than 
on Jacob, emphasizing his chivalry; a sermon on Hagar rather 
than on Sarah, a notable instance of maternal abnegation. How 
many of the average congregations have heard of Deborah, Re- 
becca’s nurse? Here is a text: “And Deborah, Rebecca’s nurse, 
died and was buried below Beth El under the oak; the name of it 
was called ‘Allon Bacuth’—that is, the Oak of Weeping.” May 
not the name given suggest the possibility of the sorrow felt by 
the whole family at the death of a faithful aged servant who 
mothered the children of three successive generations? Let us use 
our imagination to depict her probably as the person of rallying 
appeal in a polygamous household. 

The Haphtarah is also recommended as a source from which a 
sermon text may be taken. The Reform pulpit, while accepting 
usually the traditional prophetic selection, occasionally makes use 
of the Kethubim (Writings). Here is a fine Haphtarah text, JJ 
Kings 5-1: “Now Naaman, Captain of the hosts of the King of 
Aram, was a great man with his master and held in esteem, because 
by him the Lord had given victory to Aram; he was also a mighty 
man of valor, but he was a leper.” A great man, esteemed, vic- 
torious, man of valor, but—leprous. A sermon on the defective 
“buts” of the human character. Solomon, a righteous king, but 
—he maintained the “high places.” We see here the fly in the 
ointment, the rift in the armor, often a man’s undoing. 

In the Haphtarah Vayairah, II Kings, Chap. 4-18, the famous 
reply of the Shunamite woman as to what should be done for her 
since she had given the prophet Elisha so much care. “I dwell 
among my own people.” I regard this as one of the notable Bible 
texts. It suggests not only disinterested kindness, but the dignity 
of a woman who recognizes the limitations of her station in life, 
yet content with it, but no worldly desire to change it. 

In the selection of the week’s Sedrah the Rabbi should make use 
of the additional Scripture readings for special Sabbaths, such as 
the Shabbos Parah. Even though not provided for in the Reform 
ritual, the Rabbi is given opportunity to educate his congregants 
in the ancient institutes of Israel. In the case of Parsha Sheka- 
lim, the occasion is offered to tell of varied means of Jewish con- 
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tribution to the Temple and thus supply historic data. The 
Rabbi should always take occasion to present pictures of different 
epochs in Jewish history. 

The week’s Sedrah occasionally may be a means of instruction 
in doctrine. For example, Kithitha, the rejection of the offer of 
Moses that he be blotted out from God’s book if but Israel might 
be pardoned. In those unmistakable words, “the who has sinned 
against me will I blot out from my book.” Here the preacher can 
instruct his congregation in the Jewish doctrine of atonement in- 
volving personal responsibility as against the vicarious atone- 
ment of the Church. Likewise in the Sedrah Bereshith, in the 
transgressions of the first parents, denying the doctrine of “origi- 
nal sin” inferred from it by Christianity. This occasion may fur- 
ther be utilized to teach that Judaism depicts the spiritual climax 
of the human race at the end and not at the beginning of our 
earthly pilgrimage. 

Now as to the discourse as distinct from the sermon. We are 
told it should convey a spiritual message. May I further add 
that it should always sound a Jewish note? I regard this as the 
necessary “hall mark” of every address from the pulpit; the dis- 
tinctiveness that singles it out from all other kind of addresses is 
part of its value. Dr. Krass recommends an occasional use of a 
suggestive play as the subject of a discourse. Of this I approve, 
if not overdone. I spoke last year on “The Miracle” because it 
suggested to me certain needed lessons. First, the esthetic touch 
in the depiction of ceremonial, characteristic of the Catholic 
Church, sometimes lacking in the conduct of our own rites. But 
in profiting by such example, we must avoid the theatrical, of 
which breach Catholicism is occasionally guilty. The theme, The 
Miracle, is a reminder of the vital part that the supernatural 
plays in Orthodox Christianity as distinct from the essential 
rationalism even of Conservative Judaism. ‘The third lesson we 
may profitably draw from this great drama is the type of the 
Nun—Judaism’s wise discouragement of an artificial renuncia- 
tion of the innocent and legitimate joys of life, which in this in- 
stance led to the girl’s downfall. Judaism disapproved of a celi- 
bate clergy and the Nazarite’s sin offering was regarded as a dis- 
couragement of needless vows of renunciation. 
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In selecting popular plays and movements as themes of discus- 
sion, we must avoid the sensational. This tendency to lower the 
pulpit is a warning that I think we all need. The preacher’s ef- 
fort must not be to “attract” audiences but to assemble congrega- 
tions. Unfortunately our non-observant generation does not suf- 
ficiently feel the compelling call of the Synagogue and the duty 
of attendance at divine worship, but they must needs have an at- 
tractive theme to lure them. Divine service has many competi- 
tors in the busy world to-day. What is there left for the 
preacher but by the thorough, conscientious preparation of his 
discourse to earn in the community at large the reputation of 
always giving to the congregants a worthwhile message? Then 
they will be assured that no matter what the theme, it will always 
be instructive, rich in scholarship, and it will always be stimu- 
lating by its very force of presentation. In brief, a something to 
be taken up in their minds and hearts after they leave the Syna- 
gogue and “the bread cast upon the waters may return after 
many days.” 


PASTORAL DUTIES 
Rabbi Elias L. Solomon 


Ir is hardly necessary in the presence of a body of Jewish 
Ministers to stress the importance of the Rabbi’s pastoral work, 
his duties as minister, as shepherd of his flock. It is to be as- 
sumed that all of us recognize the fact that this phase of the 
Rabbinic calling is to-day, and especially in this country, the 
phase emphasized by most congregations, in many cases even at 
the expense of the Rabbi’s proficiency as preacher in the pulpit 
and as teacher in the school. 

Moreover this phase represents a field of activity in which 
any member of our calling can render himself most useful and 
achieve a large measure of success. For it requires not great 
intellectual or oratorical gifts, organizing skill and the like. It 
requires only the human touch, natural sympathy, the friendly 
word of encouragement, of advice and of consolation. It affords 
a wide field for the exercise of the Rabbi’s human qualities and 
is worthy of intensive cultivation. To teach, comfort, and in- 
spire—this is at once the Minister’s most sacred task and his 
greatest opportunity which we needs must eagerly seize and make 
the best of. That, I take it, requires no emphasis. Nor need I here 
point out how to minister to the sick, the dying, the bereaved, 
or on the various other occasions in life, of a joyous character, 
when the Rabbi’s personal ministrations are required. We have 
all the directions we need in the many literary works, guides and 
manuals ranging all the way from the Talmud and Rabbinical 
Codes, through the “Ma’abar Yabbok” and so-called “Books of 
Life,” down to the Minister’s Hand Book of the Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis. 

The chief difficulties in connection with the carrying out of 
this phase of our work, particularly for the Minister in the large 
city, is the size of the congregation, the busy life of everybody 
in the urban centers, and the enormous demands on our time. For 
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it must be borne in mind that the field of the Rabbi’s activities 
is no longer so much the individual congregation with which he 
is connected, as it is the general community, including men and 
women of other congregations and even of no Synagogue affilia- 
tion. Under the circumstances, how can the Minister stand in 
such close relationship with his people? Many of us hardly 
know all our members and seat-holders. 

This is a distinct loss both to the Rabbi and the congregation. 
For there is no longer the opportunity for welding the bond of 
friendship and for the exercise of the pastor’s personal influence 
over his flock. 

How overcome the difficulty? We must create contacts. We 
must multiply the occasions when Rabbi and congregation shall 
meet. This can be done by arranging, as frequently as possible, 
members’ rallies, congregational affairs, parents’ meetings, 
friendly conferences, etc. Besides, as far as possible the Minister 
must visit his people, especially when circumstances, joyous or 
sad, make such visits eminently desirable. 

Life in modern times is, to be sure, different from former 
days, and in many cases we must readjust ourselves. But, “one 
touch of nature makes the whole world kin.” Human nature 
does not change. Joy and sorrow remain. Fear and hope, 
anxiety and faith, sorrow and the need for solace—these are 
ever with us. The Rabbi, the pastor, the family friend, will 
always be welcome in the home of sorrow and pain as well as of 
joy and happiness. 

What makes our pastoral work most necessary is the habit of 
our parishioners to absent themselves from Synagogue worship. 
The absentee treatment here is unavailing. We must be in 
touch with our people and if they will not come to us, we must 
go to them, into their homes, to their family gatherings, their 
family functions. There we can do much, more than in the 
pulpit. 

The question of the many defections to Christian Science 
troubles us greatly. We all acknowledge the need of remedying 
the situation. How do so better than by going to our people ane 
bringing healing to them? 

We know why Christian Science has made such inroads into 
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our ranks. It is due to the fact that people hunger for solace, 
for love and for healing, and to the fact that the Synagogue has 
failed to provide that spiritual comfort and refreshment, or be- 
cause in many instances the men and women who need spiritual 
aid are not present to receive the benefit of our religion. But 
we can bring healing to our people and show them what great 
saving power lies in our Scriptures, in our literature and in our 
religion. ‘The sermon is not always effective. The pulpit takes 
much for granted. The Congregation cannot get back at the 
preacher. Many a problem is left unsolved, many a question 
unanswered, and many are the misconceptions in people’s minds. 

But by visiting the people one can obviate all this. Absentees 
are reached. Young and old can have their difficulties solved. 
By means of conversation and discussion, misunderstandings can 
be cleared up, doubts removed, and the perplexed can be guided 
aright. 

The pastor, making his rounds among his people is the teacher, 
the healer, the friend, the adviser, the guide to the perplexed, 
the true shepherd of the flock. The Rabbi should embrace his 
great opportunity for this service, service of the finest and 
truest sort. It will give him the power, the influence, the stand- 
ing he covets. It will make his ministry thrice blessed. 

Apart, however, from the individual parishioner and the con- 
gregation there is the community as a whole that we can serve. 
If conditions to-day make it increasingly difficult to minister to 
the individual, the greater opportunity is afforded us to labor 
in the communal field. There is plenty of pastoral or communal 
work for the Rabbi. Philanthropy in all its manifold phases, 
prisoners’ aid and prison reform, institutions eleemosynary and 
correctional—all civic, social and economic movements claim 
attention of leaders, lay and clerical alike. And here it is that 
the Minister with his religious and cultural training can be most 
helpful. The need of a learned, cultured, religious leadership is 
apparent. In this field lies one of the greatest opportunities for 
service for the modern Rabbinate. 


PASTORAL DUTIES 
Rabbi Simon R. Cohen 


I approacn the discussion of the Rabbi as Pastor with a feel- 
ing of hesitancy; not because I fear to present my views in the 
presence of my colleagues, who may differ from me in just where 
the emphasis should lie in our labors as Rabbis, but rather be- 
cause of the great wealth of subject matter and the intimate 
experiences I have had in this field of activity. 

If one aspires to be a genuine Rabbi to his people, in due time 
his activity becomes so closely bound up with the welfare of his 
flock that he is unwilling to discuss the matter with any one. 
What he learns in his intimate ministry, and what is revealed to 
him is of so confidential a nature that even he himself draws the 
veil of oblivion over the circumstance; for there comes a time 
when the congregation has discovered that it has in you a man in 
whom it may trust and confide, that those in distress, be it what 
it may, of a social or spiritual nature, seek you out and ask you to 
help them carry their burden. You may then say with all your 
heart that as a Rabbi you have arrived. 

In fact, my very strong impression is that until you establish 
this relationship, though your name is on the Congregational and 
on your own stationery as the Rabbi you are not actually the 
Rabbi there. You draw the salary, you occupy the pulpit, you 
represent the Congregation in the public eye—people may even 
say of you, “Our Rabbi”; but your position is not fulfilled. 

I am rather strong at the outset because the paper just read 
gives one the impression that force of circumstance and the call 
to wider fields of activity have all but forced into the background 
this important demand on the Rabbi; that this field of action calls 
only for the application of a man’s human qualities, the human 
touch, natural sympathy, the friendly word, and the warm grasp 
of the hand; that for the important Pastoral duties one should 
introduce into his community public and informal functions so 
that the Rabbi may become acquainted with the members of his 
congregation. 

My reaction to the theme at hand gives short shrift to the 
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advice that the informal hand shake with the frozen “How do” 
and “Good-by,” can take the place of an intimate acquaintance 
with your people. 

I have been through it all and I know whereof I am talking. 
After giving eight years to a preparation for the ministry and an 
additional twenty-five years in active service, I think I know 
where the stress should be laid, that is, I think I have found where 
it must be laid in order that the congregation in which one has 
labored shall have grown in spiritual strength and its worshipers 
shall have been properly nourished. 

It is with no sense of pride that the Minister of a large congre- 
gation should confess that he does not know every member of his 
flock. Far better were it for him to take time from even so im- 
portant a duty as the preparation of the sermon, and cut out 
some of the speaking and committee engagements and take this 
time to become better acquainted with those who evince their in- 
terest in the congregation by paying dues to keep it solvent, and 
who are entitled to something more than a sermon each week and 
religious school for their children. If these same members are in 
mental or religious distress and have not been made to feel that 
the Rabbi is an ever-ready fortress in time of need there is the 
grave danger that they will find their way to Ethical Culture, or 
Christian Science, or even the consolation of some Christian 
Church. You might ask: “Why did they not come to us?” Well, 
why did they not? 

I can best enlighten you by an illustration. When James Gib- 
bons, late Cardinal of the Catholic See of Maryland, became the 
Bishop of North Carolina his diocese contained slightly over 3000 
souls. In the first year of his ministry he made it his business 
to traverse the entire state that he might become acquainted with 
every communicant of the Church. Can there be any doubt in 
your mind as to how deeply this act on the part of the Bishop 
affected his parishioners? They may not have gained a single 
idea about their church, or about the doctrines of their religion, 
but their loyalty and their patriotism were certainly strengthened. 
You may not realize it, but a visit of the Rabbi to the average 
Jewish home to-day and the creation of the feeling in the minds 
in that home that the Rabbi feels that he is one of them has an 
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identical effect on the Jew. One quickly senses—if he possess a 
great heart for it—the unusual thinker in the family and gets a 
mental grasp of him. I am not afraid of the free thinker, the 
radical, the dreamer, or the modernist; usually I don’t even argue 
with them; I laugh at them, not in a superior or supercilious way, 
but I let them understand that like others who have had their 
fling they will come back. Of course I am always ready if they 
come at me with the ever-present interrogation point. I do not 
hesitate to answer them and urge the perusal of such literature 
as we possess on the point. But the gentler you are and the more 
kindly you treat them the more you succeed in taking off the 
asperity of their attitude toward the things you hold sacred. 

I never will forget a conversation I had with Dr. Julius Wise. 
At the time he was the editor of the Chicago Israelite. Though 
thirty years have passed I still remember our conversation. He 
asked me what I thought was the most important work of the 
Rabbi. I told him that it seemed to me, though I was not yet a 
graduate of the College, that the pastoral duties were the most 
important; that it was the duty of the Rabbi to know personally 
and become the confidant of every member of his congregation. 
The following was what he said to me: ‘Simon, you have the right 
idea, stick to it and carry it out as far as you are able. The 
future of Judaism in America almost entirely depends upon the 
intimate personal association which must subsist between the 
spiritual leaders and the laity. There are so many things here 
which divert the attention and thought of the layman and make 
him prone to forget his Judaism. There are so many points of 
contact between the Jewish and Christian layman that unless 
something interposes to prevent it your Jew will at first become 
lukewarm, and then indifferent to his heritage, and if he does not, 
his children will take the final step which means a total loss to 
the household of Israel.” 

I have often pondered on his words; they agree with what I 
deem to be a true diagnosis of a tragic condition in our religious 
life, and more and more as the years go by I grow stronger in 
the assurance that in spite of appearances to the contrary we 
Rabbis, though we throw up our hands in a sort of despair, have 
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not done all we might to stem the tide away from the household 
of Israel. 

Defending the faith in public before Christian audiences, writ- 
ing articles for print by way of apologetics or polemics, preach- 
ing upon popular themes to attract a full house so that our mem- 
bers may boast that the SRO sign is on the outside where we 
preach is all fine, more power to those who indulge in this, but 
let me indulge in a little reminiscence to illustrate the point. 

One of our most noted Rabbis here in America was recently 
called to the Y’shivah Shel Maalah. He was a man sui generis 
when it came to presenting a theme either in the pulpit, or in the 
newspapers. His congregation was and is one of the outstanding 
institutions in America. He was so engrossed in the preparation 
of his work and in the enlargement of his mental equipment, for 
he was, even to the end of his life, an incessant worker, that he 
could find no time to meet and know his people. Even on Sunday 
morning after he had completed his task in the pulpit he did not 
even deem it a part of his day’s work to step to the front of his 
altar and grasp the hand of those who came to hear and admire 
his efforts. He would immediately withdraw from the building 
through a rear door so as not to meet the people as they came out 
of the front door, and retire to his home. One of his most ex- 
quisite pieces of humor was his boast that he was the most pious 
Jew in his town as he kept his place of business closed on Shabbos. 
Will you be surprised when I tell you that in spite of his genius, 
and his masterly presentation of what he deemed to be the Jewish 
Geist, that by far the largest defection to Ethical Culture, to 
Christian Science, and religious abandonment generally came 
from his congregation and that to-day a colleague of ours whom 
no one could for a moment imagine would fill the shoes left him 
by his predecessor is not only filling the great auditorium built to 
honor the presence of a great teacher, but is literally turning 
hundreds of people away every week. 

They are rejoicing under the personal touch of the New Rabbi 
whose spiritual sermons they extol and upon whose personal 
graces they delight to dwell. 

To my mind the most important thing which all of us ought to 
take thought of, is this: What do we need here in America to 
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make our ministry successful? I need not dwell upon what has 
made the Rabbinate successful in the past; suffice it to say that 
for the past several centuries the Jewish people came to their 
Rabbi to learn what was fit and proper to do. He was the living 
embodiment of the Law of Life to them. He interpreted the Law, 
and since there was much which they desired to know they came 
to him often daily to learn what had to be done. The Synagogue 
was the center of Jewish life and the Rabbi was the most thought 
of and talked of individual in the Community. With such a con- 
dition there was no fear of the defection of the Jewish layman. If 
we could perpetuate this condition, or if we could resurrect it, we 
would solve our problem. But it cannot be done. Most Jews 
are laws unto themselves; even the Orthodox Jew rarely seeks out 
the Rabbi to consult him upon matters of a religious nature. 
One of our colleagues here in the city recently made the state- 
ment that every Jew in America has his own peculiar conception 
of Judaism, which makes the problem so difficult for us. Cer- 
tainly the humorous quip that “Every Jew carries his own Shul- 
chan Aruch in his hip pocket,” is not quite so facetious when you 
know conditions as they obtain here. 

I do not venture upon the doubtful field of apologetics to indi- 
cate the cause of this condition, but I take it to be a necessary 
requisite that we may best find out the proper means of garnering 
a fruitful harvest. 

Let us remember that our problem here is like that which con- 
fronts every Faith whether it be Jewish or non-Jewish. The 
unattached, the unchurched, the indifferent, the back-slider, the 
unbeliever, has no peculiar habitat; in the case of minorities he 
is only a little more in evidence, that is all. But he is a creature 
who breeds universally in free America. Our climate, our soil, 
our vast dimensions, our aggregation of diverse races and creeds, 
our common traditions, all these and other social and economic 
causes smooth the road to latitudinarianism, and muddled think- 
ing in matters spiritual. Thunder from the pulpit at those who 
will not come to hear you and it is as though you had not thun- 
dered at all. The Christian here seeks out his lost sheep. If a 
Bishop of the Catholic Church can traverse the whole of a great 
state to touch hands with every single member of his communion 
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he does so because he knows that this revolutionary policy in 
church government is the only means of saving the church. If 
we want to save the Jew to Judaism we have to do likewise. 

Our problem above all other problems is to get in touch with 
the Jewish laity. This is the moot fact in the Jewish Ministry 
as well as elsewhere. And how can this best be accomplished? If 
clear, honest, solemn, humble, thinking is needed anywhere it is 
needed here. 

For if it is our disposition to emphasize the monetary returns 
of our office, or if we delight in popular applause, or if we swell 
with pride when we see our name in print, or if it pleases our 
vanity to be spoken of as THE Rabbi, or if we delight to busy 
ourselves in communal matters, or, forsooth, if we look with en- 
vious eye upon a colleague who succeeds in occupying a larger 
area in the public eye, I am afraid we have erred in entering the 
Jewish Rabbinate. 

Our duty is to care for the spiritual and moral welfare of our 
own flock. That the community makes demands upon us is per- 
fectly natural; but we ought to feel that we have been called to a 
specific duty, ever remembering that the wider you spread your- 
self the thinner you get. | 

There are exceptional men, brilliant men, capable and gifted in 
wide fields of human endeavor. The Roman Catholic Church takes 
these men out of the pulpit and places them in sacred orders and 
then sends them from church to church for propaganda pur- 
poses; it is unfortunate that we cannot do the same thing. Even 
such as these when they are called to a specific Synagogue and 
seek to express their genius in their own way sooner or later 
discover that their ministry is lagging because their people com- 
plain that they are out of touch with their spiritual leader. The 
inevitable result is that they must invest themselves with the 
pastoral cloak, though it ill fits them, that they may satisfy this 
longing of the laity for personal religion. 


PASTORAL DUTIES 
Rabbi Rudolph Grossman 


Tue paper to which you have listened, sufficiently stresses the 
importance and the sacredness of the Rabbi’s pastoral function. 
May I be privileged, in the brief time at my disposal, to amplify 
this vital theme by a few suggestions drawn from my personal 
experience. That the Rabbi’s pastoral influence hinges almost 
altogether upon his personality, is a self-evident fact. I can 
easily visualize an instance in which a Rabbi may be a profound 
scholar, a brilliant preacher and even an effective teacher, and 
yet find the pastoral side of his ministry not only irksome but 
even beyond his scope and capability: nor would this of necessity 
be a reflection upon his usefulness or upon his consecration, in 
accordance with the Talmudic dictum: ‘God has many messengers 
through whom He reveals Himself unto man.” 

Now because the pastoral service is so largely a matter 
of individuality, it naturally follows that no definite tech- 
nique or method can be laid down to be uniformly observed. More 
perhaps than in any other department of his many-sided activi- 
ties, the Rabbi’s task as the pastor calls for original and dis- 
tinctive procedure in accordance with the particular problem with 
which he is confronted, and, therefore, perhaps, no two Rabbis, 
I take it, will deal with a pastoral obligation precisely in the 
same manner, but each will follow that path of conduct best suited 
to his own nature and promptings, and which appears to him 
best adapted to the situation he has in hand. While then I cannot 
posit a definite program to which you might adhere in your 
pastoral ministrations, I may suggest a few principles that in 
my judgment the Rabbi should steadily keep in mind and, if 
possible, develop, if this phase of his efforts is to have the de- 
sired results. 

First, negatively, avoid the official, ministerial pose and ges- 
ture. Positively, be a man among men. To no one does Hillel’s 
counsel apply so directly as to the modern Rabbi: 

“Do not separate yourself from your congregation.” Let your 
people feel that you are human, and that human interests, be 
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they serious or merely social, whether they concern themselves 
with the lighter side of life, its pleasures and pastimes, or its 
more weighty aspects, have an appeal and a value for you. 
“Tomo sum et nihil humani a me alienum puto.” “I am a man 
and I reckon nothing human as alien to me,” has a message for 
the modern Rabbi. I do not mean to say that the Rabbi should 
weaken his authority by a loss of dignity or descend to the com- 
monplaces of modern trivialities and inanities, but I would em- 
phasize that to maintain one’s dignity by an artificial assumption 
of superiority, to strut about with a pompous, holier-than-thou 
attitude, to be unapproachable to the point of frigidity, to carry 
his sermons and his Bible with him into daily conversation and 
contact, is not to impress but to alienate, not to attract but to — 
repel. If we are to win the confidence of men, so that they will 
voluntarily come to us for guidance and counsel, we must draw 
them to us by the magnet of an unaffected naturalness; and the 
Rabbi who understands how to strike the happy medium between 
dignity and formalism, between earnestness and good humor, be- 
tween that sanctimoniousness that creates distrust and that fa- 
miliarity that breeds contempt, has learned the first great lesson 
for effective pastoral service. 

The second qualification for pastoral power is the use of tact. 
I cannot too strongly emphasize this word, tact. I realize that 
it is largely innate, that it is hard to cultivate, yet the lack of 
it has been the rock upon which many a fine and truly consecrated 
ministry has been shattered. Tact is the expression of a con- 
siderate soul; it is the ability to place oneself sympathetically 
in the position of another, to say the right word in the right 
way. Many a Rabbi has antagonized a parishioner by a hasty, 
ill-considered utterance, an utterance of impulse rather than of 
deliberation. Would it not be wiser to avoid, as far as possible, 
passing hasty, snappy judgment on people and on occurrences, 
and to afford ourselves an opportunity for calmer, more mature 
thought ere we decide upon our conduct in any given case or 
upon our attitude towards an individual? One who would con- 
trol others, must himself first learn self-control. 

“Adorn yourself, before you seek to adorn others.” 

To blurt out hasty words, to be quick to take offense, to mani- 
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fest anger or even impatience and displeasure even when one’s 
patience is sorely tried, is an evidence of that lack of self-restraint 
of which the minister should never be guilty. Let us, above all 
others, have faith in the integrity of human nature and manifest 
that faith by thoughtfulness and considerateness, by calmness of 
demeanor and gentleness of action even when folly and selfishness 
tempt our tempers. 

May I point out one direction in which the exercise of tact is 
of the utmost importance. I have in mind the very vexed ques- 
tion of ministerial perquisites. I realize that it is difficult and, 
for reasons that are patent, perhaps almost impossible to abolish 
this entire system, which is obnoxious to every serious-minded 
Rabbi. But at all events, we can be cautious and circumspect 
in the manner in which we receive what I am convinced is given 
us, for the most part, with the utmost respect and with honorable 
intent. To stipulate a definite amount in advance, or even in 
response to actual inquiry, to state a definite sum, is to degrade 
the Minister’s calling, to reduce it to the level of a business, an 
unworthy haggling about terms. If we would have the ministry 
honored, then “Rabbis, be careful of your words”; let us lift our 
priesthood to so high a plane of dignity and self-consecration, 
that no breath of deserved censure, or of grieving self-reproach 
shall stain our breastplate. 

This leads me to the third and most essential requirement for 
pastoral service, and that is our relation to our people in the 
intimacies and sanctities of home life. To what extent it is 
possible for us in these strenuous days to come into frequent 
contact with our people through personal home visits, is a mat- 
ter that each Rabbi must determine according to his opportuni- 
ties and inclinations. But I should like, in this connection, to 
state parenthetically, that I for one deprecate the Rabbi’s par- 
ticipation in games of hazard in which a financial stake is in- 
volved, as tending, I fear, to breed an undue familiarity. 

But there is one particular phase of home visitation upon 
which I desire to dwell more at length, and that is the function of 
the Rabbi in the house of mourning, in the hour of affliction and 
bereavement. It is here that the Rabbi can serve his cause as at 
no other time. It is then that he is not only most needed, but it 
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‘5 then that he can be most effective as the veritable priest, the 
sympathetic counselor, the loyal friend. It is at such a time that 
he can make religion a healing balm for the anguished soul ; 
and many a man’s and woman’s whole future attitude to the 
Synagogue and to religion is determined by the Rabbi’s attitude 
and behavior in that supreme hour of test and trial. It is at such 
a time that the very soul of the stricken cries out for comfort, 
and woe to the Rabbi who gives it a stone instead of nourishing 
bread. Here is the call for genuine spirituality, for real self- 
consecration. Let me suggest a few serious thoughts in this 
connection. Avoid the official attitude and bearing. Be natural 
—hbe yourself. Need I say that only genuineness can awaken con- 
fidence? Need I remind you of Emerson’s famous words, fT can- 
not hear what you say. What you are, speaks too loudly,” or of 
the Talmudic aphorism, “Words that come from the heart go into 
the heart”? Let us be assured the people quickly discriminate 
between the charlatan and the consecrated servant of the Lord, 
between the mere poseur, the professional Rabbi and the honest, 
true-hearted man, whose message is the living word of the living 
God. Would you bring solace to the aching soul, then clothe the 
comfort you would offer not in the formal garb of convention- 
ality, nor in the official robe of Rabbinic learning and argument, 
but in the simplicity, but withal the beauty and the glory of 
sincerity and sympathy, which sometimes is more eloquently dis- 
played by silence than by speech. 

One thought more I should like to voice, respecting one circum- 
stance of the marriage ceremony. I would counsel you against 
performing the marriage of eloping couples. It is putting the 
seal of our approval, the sanction of our office, upon that which 
is inherently wrong. It is in contradiction to that respect for 
parents and parental authority which we preach and teach. It 
exposes us to just criticism and opens the door to all manner of 
abuse and even iniquity. At all times and amid all conditions, 
let the Rabbi be the unswerving exponent of that law of truth 
and righteousness which is the living Torah of the Jew. 

Ours is a sacred calling; no profession in all the world more 
needful or more beautiful. To preach, to teach, to inspire, to 
uplift the mind and hallow the heart—what activity can be higher 
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and holier? But the true test and the ultimate gauge of the 
Rabbi’s function lies in the sanctification of his own soul, in that 
spiritual outlook and vision that will enable him, as the pastor, to 
make his own life and character a vital force in the ennoblement of 
the lives of those he serves, for true it is of us Rabbis as it is true 
of every abiding influence, 


“As one lamp lights another, nor groweth less, 
So nobleness enkindleth nobleness.” 


THE RELIGIOUS SCHOOL 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Rabbi Nathan Stern 


Tur Organization and Conduct of a Congregational Religious 
School, is the subject assigned for this afternoon’s discussion. So 
far as the writer’s contribution thereto is concerned, the field 
has been limited by instruction from the Program Committee. My 
special province is, the Organization and Conduct of a Congrega- 
tional Religious School which has only a Sunday session, or, 
better stated, one session weekly. Theories and principles of 
education together with the matter of curricula, I was requested 
to omit. I was instructed to confine myself to practical ques- 
tions of administration with special regard to difficulties which 
we all face and how best to overcome or to meet them. Six sub- 
themes were thrown out by the committee for consideration, 
some of which are of sufficient importance and size that, if ade- 
quately presented, would fill the twenty minutes which have been 
allotted to this paper. I am not sure that theories and princi- 
ples of religious education are not intimately associated with the 
proper organization and conduct of an efficient religious school. 
And I have definite views as to the relationship of curricula to the 
proper conduct of a religious school. The discussion of the cur- 
riculum is very germane to a live school and the smooth running 
of its wheels. The curriculum, or content of instruction, is at the 
very basis of the school; it is its foundation. However, I shall 
endeavor to do the task assigned to me in accordance with the 
recommendations of the committee. 

For the Rabbi, conscious of his responsibility as religious 
leader and teacher, and conscious, too, that the J ewish peril is an 
ignorant Jewry, the religious school is of paramount importance. 
None of us is so rash as to believe that one session weekly can 
develop a well-informed Jewry. Every one of us would like to 
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see more time devoted to additional religious education. The 
one day system obtains and calls for fullest development. I con- 
fess I cannot get the children of my Congregation at any other 
time except for Hebrew on Saturday morning. Meager as a one- 
day-a-week session is for our needs, the Sunday morning may fan 
an enthusiasm which can color the life of the pupils and can im- 
part information which will mold character and develop the lives 
of the growing members of the Jewish community. For, after all, 
the development of character and the training of enthusiastic, 
loyal, informed Jews and Jewesses are the aims of our religious 
schools. 

I assume at the outset of this presentation that the Rabbi is 
able, conscientious and generally alive to the many difficult prob- 
lems of the field. I am assuming also that the Religious School 
Board of his congregation is sympathetic to him and, above all, 
sympathetic to produce the best possible school with the best re- 
sults attainable under the given system of a one-day-a-week ses- 
sion. I am likewise assuming that we each have come to realize 
that paid teachers are essential and that we each make every effort 
to get the best trained teachers possible. What then? 

One thing we must. above all guard against is the secularization 
of our schools. The supervision of the religious school should 
be vested in the Rabbi. This has not and does not everywhere 
obtain. ‘There have been and are religious schools where the 
Rabbi is very litle consulted and in the conduct of which he has 
little if anything to say. No matter how busy he is with his 
other duties, the religious unfoldment of the young of his congre- 
gation is second to nothing; for, the attachment to Synagogue, if 
not its lay leadership, may later depend upon influences set to 
work in the school days. He, the Rabbi, knows better than lay- 
men what the religious needs are. Some of us though retaining 
the supervision of the school have delegated the mechanical and 
routine care to others. I do not deny that there may not be 
causes for such delegation. I do not deny that in some respects 
there may not be more efficiency resulting. If a principal be in- 
stalled, I hold the Rabbi shall be in closest contact with the school 
guidance and in constant touch with it. Personally I allow very 
little to interfere with my presence at the school. I am loathe to 
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absent myself from it. I am supervisor and principal of my 
school. By retaining the supervision and responsibility for the 
supervision of my school, I am obviating the danger of secu- 
~ larizing it. We are not lacking in expert guidance. I realize 
that every Rabbi is not a pedagogue in the accepted, trained 
sense. In my Congregation we have met the problem by putting 
experts on the School Board, upon whom I call unhesitatingly for 
assistance and advice. The solution of every problem of conduct- 
ing the school is ultimately in my hands. If on rare occasions 
I am compelled to be absent from the morning sessions, I ask the 
expert on the Board to take charge or rather to be present in 
case of need, should any unforeseen difficulty that requires an im- 
mediate decision present itself. Even then, one of the teachers, 
and not the expert who is a member of the School Board, is in 
charge of the assembly, carrying out the program which I leave 
in advance. This constant guidance of the school has incidentally 
netted returns to the Congregation which are worthy of mention. 
Members have been secured. Families of children who had come 
merely for the period of the school instruction have been perma- 
nently attached to the Synagogue and have been developed into 
active members. Moreover, the personal contact between Rabbi 
and pupils has reacted upon the children themselves in ways un- 
told which I cannot take the time to mention now. 

While considering the danger of secularizing the school, I can- 
not help but depart, if only for a few minutes, from the instruc- 
tion of the program committee not to deal with matters of cur- 
ricula. Lay principals do not always know what ought to be 
taught in our schools. And trained teachers as they now come 
to us are not always, if they ever are, qualified to say what the 
content of instruction in any given class shall be. An expert 
principal and the trained teacher can at best bring the methods 
that are good. As to the content of instruction, no one can 
speak with greater authority than the able, alert, conscientious 
Rabbi. Method must never deflect content, organization must 
never obscure spirit and the school itself must never defeat itself. 
Under present conditions we have in our religious conditions a 
threefold difficulty; inadequate text books, a lack of properly 
equipped teachers and unsuited curricula. These difficulties may 
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resolve themselves for our city when proper publications will have 
been offered, when the teachers’ training schools will have per- 
fected their plans to meet our needs, and when suitable curricula 
will have been placed at our disposal. In the meantime, I have 
tried to meet the problem by preparing with great care and 
difficulty, on a basis of existent text books, a curriculum, Sunday 
by Sunday, of what shall be the content of instruction in every 
class of my school. As the pupils advance and the material be- 
comes more difficult, the day’s sheet gives the teacher more ma- 
terial which she is, to use a slang phrase, “to put over.” The 
teacher gives me method; I give the teacher content. Without in- 
viting a discussion on the theories and principles of religious edu- 
cation or whether ethics can be taught or not, may I briefly tell 
what this curriculum offers. (1) Hebrew in every grade but in 
the High School department; (2) History; (3) Religion; (4) 
Ethics; (5) Memory work; (6) Bible reading; and, in the lower 
classes, (7) Handwork. Though allowing for freedom as to how 
it shall be put over, I have provided what shall be put over. Thus 
secularization has been obviated, I hope, in my school. 

The second question which your committee asked me to meet 
was how to improve the general group spirit and ethics in rela- 
tion to school organization both among pupils and teachers. We 
meet this problem in two ways: 

(1) By local Government. The school has its council and off- 
cers one of whom is the Mayor. The Mayor presides over that 
portion of the school assembly which is devoted to the children’s 
activities. The School Council initiates action on charitable mat- 
ters. ‘The Council deals with discipline, of course in consultation 
with me. The Council deals also with lateness and absence. This 
last is a late development the results of which cannot now be 
stated. 

(2) The teaching staff is not treated as outsiders. Our effort 
is to regard the teacher as a part and an important part of the 
congregational family. The teachers are invited to all Synagogue 
socials, they are present at all Synagogue suppers and are asked 
to dine in the homes of their pupils. Each class group of mothers 
meets in the home and the teacher is present but to this reference 
will be made later when I speak of Parents’ Association. Chil- 
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dren in a class are entertained in the homes of their classmates and 
the teacher is present. Male teachers take their boys on hikes 
Sunday after school hours, each child taking his lunch along. In 
the Confirmation Class and in the High School department where 
dancing is allowed and for which provision is made, the class 
teacher must be present. We do not have teachers’ meetings 
often but when we do, we have them in the home of some woman 
of the congregation rather than in the school building in order 
to give it a social tone. We are striving after the closest con- 
tacts between the teaching staff and the homes of children in our 
school and I think we are reasonably successful. Many of our 
problems in this direction fade because of this social relationship. 
At least, teachers are not so ready to leave us, if a larger salary 
is offered ; they have not in the past. 

The third question which your committee urged me to solve or 
to meet, was the matter of lateness and absence. ‘These are a 
source of annoyance to us all. Its gravest danger for us lies in 
its insidious effect upon habits formed, with its indirect effect 
upon the moral tone of the child and its demoralization of school 
discipline. I have no thorough solution to offer for this evil. 
Part of this inability is that I have not been able to find any 
discipline that will be effective to meet it. We have no machinery 
to bring to bear like the truancy officer in the public school sys- 
tem: and our credits do not seem to be as important as in the 
day school. We must rely upon the moral and loyal reaction of 
the child to our appeal; and upon the moral and loyal codpera- 
tion and interest of the parent. In my school we have been able 
with the aid of a few measures to ameliorate the condition but by 
no means to render the situation ideal. At the beginning of the 
school year, the teacher, particularly of the upper grades, writes 
to every child on the promotion list who has not returned. Where 
the excuse given for non-return is not satisfactory, I am appealed 
to for assistance. Notes are sent home every Sunday for absence 
or lateness. Lateness and absence militate against honor men- 
tion. The simple device of awarding banners weekly at the as- 
sembly to class groups reacts somewhat to arouse class loyalty 
and attendance. The School Council is now grappling with the 
disease. And a committee of the women of the congregation is 
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assisting in getting prompt and regular attendance. By letter, 
phone and personal calls in the home, this committee has already 
shown the value of its creation. I suggested it as part of the pro- 
gram of the Mothers’ Association. So long as I can find tactful, 
interested women who will be willing to serve the school this way, 
I think I can lessen the percentage of the tardy and of the absent. 

The fourth question I was invited to consider is, How to make 
the assembly useful and appealing to groups of different age and 
of different interest? That cannot be done with a large degree of 
satisfaction except by herculean appeal through the personality 
of the Rabbi. The ideal school will arrange different assemblies 
for children of different age and of different interests. The as- 
sembly that will appeal to children of kindergarten age will hardly 
appeal to the high school department, who range from fourteen to 
seventeen years. Where, however, physical facilities do not per- 
mit different assemblies and even where they do, variety of pro- 
grams will do much to remove much of the evils which obtain. 
The assemblies should be planned with as much care as class room 
work on the part of the teacher. The Assembly should be timed, 
every factor in it timed. Above all it should not lag. Quick ac- 
tion, quick changes of interest which should not be too abrupt, 
a planned progression of interests, participation by children even 
in the conduct of the assembly and never two assemblies alike will 
go far to remove many of the apparent snags. I should like to 
offer samples of my assembly programs but time does not permit. 

The fifth query put to me was, What do you do with your High 
School Department and how did you establish it? Before I came 
to Shaaray Tefila, there were attempts to establish post confirma- 
tion classes which Dr. F. de Sola Mendes himself led. When I 
assumed the direction of the school, I refused to take any class on 
Sunday morning. I felt I could do better as supervisor, free to 
go into any class and unembarrassed by being pinned down to a 
class. I threw myself with all my strength into the development 
of a high school department which would not be of sporadic ef- 
forts, subject to yearly birth and yearly death but a continuous 
growth out of the school itself. I think I have succeeded. Physi- 
cal facilities permit me to have only two grades in my high school 
department after Confirmation. I cannot get the children any 
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other time than on Sunday morning. If I have succeeded, I have 
done so by making this department an integral part of the school 
itself. There was at first opposition on the part of the children, 
who felt they had outgrown the school but I was patient. Con- 
firmation I have shorn of some of its glory without diminishing 
its spiritual values, by refusing to regard Confirmation as a grad- 
uation. Graduation is now from the high school. The school 
officers and the mayor’s secretaries are from the high school 
groups whereas councilors are elected to the council from all 
grades except the two lowest of the school. Medals and awards 
which had been given to confirmants were gradually transferred to 
the upper high school grade and granted as graduation prizes. 
We plan to transfer more and more. I accept no more Confirma- 
tion medals or awards. Finally, we have had cast a plate for a 
graduation diploma presented to those who complete the course 
through the high school. Seventy-five per cent of the children 
now return every year after Confirmation. The high school be- 
gins and ends at the same hour as does the rest of the school 
every Sunday morning. The ushers at the Assembly are of the 
Senior High, a device which lends artificial interest, and over- 
comes disparity of age. 

The last sub-theme which I was invited to discuss is how to 
annex a Parent Association, such as the Mothers’ Association is 
at the West End Synagogue. We are all agreed as to the need of 
some form of Parent organization which, as a supplementary body, 
shall strengthen and carry into the home the work done in the 
religious school. We may differ as to the advisability of making 
this supplementary body a parents’ association in which the 
father and the mother are included or of keeping it a woman’s or- 
ganization such as is the Mothers’ Association of the West End 
Synagogue. We may further differ as to the expediency of hav- 
ing only a few meetings of such body annually or of having it 
regularly, monthly. I do not presume to legislate for any of my 
colleagues. I confess that at the inception of our Mothers’ Asso- 
ciation there was some talk of making it a parents’ organization. 
Had this prevailed, I think my Synagogue would have been much 
the poorer. I wish I had time to enlarge upon the aims, the ob- 
jects and the working of this body of women but a detailed account 
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would require as much time and space as this whole report is de- 
manding. Its public meetings are monthly between October and 
June. The meetings of its Executive Board are likewise monthly 
during the same period of time. Its program is, in general, laid 
out in May or June, the carrying out of the details being left to 
the return after the summer vacation. Among its many activities, 
most of which I shall not even mention because beyond the field of 
this inquiry are; a Committee on School Codperation; a Com-_ 
mittee of Class Mothers; and lately a Committee on School Ab- 
sence and Lateness; and special committees for school celebrations 
such as Sukkoth, Channukkah, Purim and Confirmation. In the 
care of these special committees for the holidays is entrusted the 
special observance of these days, the provision of gifts or atten- 
tions which the days demand so far as the children of the school 
are concerned. These committees through their work heighten 
the enthusiasm of the children for these days. Whatever expense 
is incurred, except for the Confirmation Supper, is born by the 
Association. 

The Committee on School Codperation is a sort of assistant to 
the Rabbi in his task of supervision. If I need slides for an 
assembly they get these and see that they are returned. If the 
school rooms need physical adornment, they see that such is pro- 
cured. If costumes are needed for a playlet, they see that they 
are provided or superintend the making of them, in case the 
mothers of the children performing cannot. The committee on 
lateness and absence has been doing very effective work for the 
school even though it has only recently been organized. The 
Committee on Class Mothers is the committee, par excellence, 
through which the most effective codperation between the school 
and the Mothers’ Association takes place. A chairman, appointed 
_by the president from among the members of her Board, and one 
mother from every class.in the school comprise this committee. I 
attend its first meeting every fall in the home of the chairman. 
At that meeting these class mothers are instructed as to the plans 
for the year and how the home shall supplement the work in the 
school. In turn, each class mother of the Committee invites to a 
tea the mothers in her given class—her child, by the way, is in the 
class she represents as class mother—and with the teacher of the 
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class who is present discusses what had been planned at the gen- 
eral meeting of the class mothers’ committee together with any 
special problem which confronts the class. I do not attend these 
class teas. I do not wish to embarrass the teacher by my pres- 
ence. My absence gives teacher and parent the best opportunity 
for discussion and for becoming acquainted. It takes a great 
deal of my time and of my strength to plan for all the work of 
this Association but it is well worth the strain. Our congregation 
has thereby been knit into a close family, new personalities have 
been brought into Synagogue work and the bond between teacher, 
pupils and parents has been strengthened. The Synagogue and 
the School have been the beneficiary. And greater interest has 
been manifested in the home which has been accordingly brought 
into line with Synagogue and School aims. 


COMMENT 
Rabbi Jacob B. Grossman 


I reap the paper prepared by Rabbi Nathan Stern on the 
“Organization and Conduct of a Congregational Sunday School.” 
I do not know why the committees selected me to comment on the 
paper concerning the Sunday School. It may be due to the fact 
that Rabbi Goldstein well knows that I am not very enthusiastic 
about the Sunday School. I might even be inclined to use up the 
thousand words allotted to me in arguing against the one-session- 
a-week school. ; 

I heartily agree with Rabbi Stern that a one session weekly 
school cannot develop a well-informed Jewry. ‘There are some 
who go the extreme in saying that the Sunday School is a menace 
to the establishment of more intensive religious schools with three 
or more sessions a week. Many of the parents, they say, will con- 
sider their duty towards the religious training or their children 
fulfilled when they send them to a Sunday School. If no such 
schools were in existence, they argue, the parents would consider 
it their duty to send their children to a regular religious school, 
some three to five sessions per week. They point to many cases 
where both week-day and Sunday Schools are in existence and 
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where the largest number of the children attend the Sunday 
School. If the Sunday School were not in existence, a much 
larger number of children would come to the week-day school. It 
is for this reason that some of the Rabbis are not conducting sep- 
arate Sunday Schools, but have the usual Sunday School subjects 
which present the inspirational side of Judaism, taught as a part 
of the regular program of the week-day school. However, as 
Rabbi Stern states, the one-day session does obtain in many con- 
gregations and where it does exist, it naturally calls for fullest 
development. Not only may the Sunday School, in the words of 
Rabbi Stern, “fan an enthusiasm which may color the life of the 
pupils and mold their character,” but it must act as a lever to 
motivate and direct the life and character of the child. The Sun- 
day School, though meeting only once a week, could with some 
effort succeed in getting the child to attend other additional ac- 
tivities on other days of the week. 

Furthermore, I would make a course in Hebrew compulsory 
during the last two years of the Sunday School training. I be- 
lieve that no pupil should be graduated from the Sunday School, 
unless he has acquired sufficient knowledge to read intelligently 
the Hebrew of the Prayer Book used on the Sabbath and Festivals. 

I know of one of the very large Sunday Schools in the country 
conducted by a reform congregation where a course in Hebrew is 
a compulsory part of the Sunday School program. 

There are a number of Sunday Schools conducted by conserva- 
tive congregations where not only the ability to read the Hebrew 
of the Prayer Book, but also some knowledge of the Pentateuch 
in Hebrew is compulsory. | 

The realization that Hebrew is one of the great factors in the 
preservation of the Jewish people should strengthen our deter- 
mination to have at least a certain minimum knowledge of the 
language a prescribed part of the Sunday School course. 

The Sunday School could be instrumental in organizing various 
clubs which would have for their purpose the preparation of 
programs for the various festivals and other celebrations of the 
Sunday School. <A dramatic club, meeting regularly once a week, 
could prepare the various plays presented at the school festival 
celebrations. The choir could prepare special musical numbers 
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for these celebrations. An arts and crafts club could prepare 
the various costumes and materials in connection with the pro- 
grams. I would even have an athletic club as part of the activities 
of the Sunday School. Rabbi Stern in his paper states that the 
teachers in his Sunday School take their children on occasional 
hikes. The Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls can very well become 
a part of the Sunday School activities and become effective in 
planning hikes on Sunday afternoons—not on Sabbath after- 
noons. The Young Judaean Clubs, wherever they are in existence, 
can extend and complement the work of the Sunday School. 

Since the Sunday School should aim to increase its activities 
on other days of the week, wherever possible the Sunday School 
should have, in addition to the Rabbi, a principal who could give 
a great deal of time not only to the actual sessions of the school 
on Sundays, but to the planning and to the following up of the 
work of the extra curricula activities as suggested. | 

There should, furthermore, he definite affiliation between school 
and Synagogue. The Sunday School, I believe, would fail utterly 
in its significance if it were to do less than that. The Sunday 
School teacher should feel it his or her duty to attend the Syna- 
gogue on the Sabbath and worship together with the children. 
Although I personally believe it is not a good thing to have 
Children’s Services separate and apart from the congregation, 
the younger children, before they are prepared to participate in 
the full synagogue service, should have a simpler service of their 
own under the guidance of one of the best-trained teachers, as a 
preparation for the synagogue service. 

I agree with Rabbi Stern that there should be different assem- 
blies for groups of different ages and only bring all of the chil- 
dren together on special occasions, such as Festival celebrations, 
and special once a month assemblies where the entire school will 
form one assembly. 

There is another problem in the Sunday School, as there is in 
the week-day school, which is not found in the older established 
congregations but is a grave menace to the satisfactory conduct 
of the smaller school and the schools of newly established congre- 
gations. That is the problem of the ungraded school. In my 
visits to a number of schools, I have observed that it is the lack 
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of proper grading which has been the greatest and most formida- 
ble enemy of constructive teaching. Rabbi Stern has commented 
on the wisdom of separate assemblies to meet the appeal of the 
varying ages in the school. How much more essential is it that in 
the intimate conduct of a class with its regular routine, proper 
grading should be established. Regardless of expense, the Sun- 
day School must be classified accordingly to the age of the chil- 
dren. Often, the Rabbi and the only teacher available, are hard 
put to it to devise ways and means for meeting this problem, but 
it must be met in order that Jewish allegiance may be safeguarded. 

Rabbi Stern tells us how he guards against the secularizing of 
his religious school administration. I would even go further than 
that. The river cannot rise higher than its source. The teacher 
should be the fountain head not only of Jewish knowledge but also 
of Jewish attitudes and just as in the case of information, the 
teacher who is just one lesson ahead of the pupil cannot be very 
effective, so too, the teacher who is not in sympathy with the reli- 
gious outlook of the school, or who is irreligious, cannot very well 
impart that religious fervor and zeal, and create in the child a de- 
sire to participate in the life of the Synagogue and in the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath and Festivals. If we are to guard against 
secularizing, we must therefore be more careful in the selection of 
teachers. 

There is now the Teachers’ Institute, with the Israel Fried- 
laender Classes, preparing young people to teach Sunday Schools, 
and there is the Teachers’ Institute under the direction of the 
Institute of Religion and the School for Teachers conducted by 
the Hebrew Union College. I believe that teachers who are to be 
engaged should be graduates of these schools or should have re- 
ceived similar training in other institutions. “Seventeen and 
good looking” should not be the only requisites for a Sunday 
School position. If the Rabbi is satisfied with the educational 
qualifications of the teacher, he should be very careful with regard 
to the teacher’s attitude towards religion. You will frequently 
find a teacher who is very well informed but who is irreligious. 
If Rabbis were to be more careful in selecting their teachers, 
I believe that the problem of secularizing religious school ad- 
ministration would be done away with. Particularly is this im- 
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portant in the Sunday School, where little information can be 
given the child but where the Sunday School could do a great deal 
in creating a strong and fine Jewish consciousness and a love for 
Jewish values. I must make mention here of the question of 
volunteer teachers. Just because the children get so little time, 
the teacher should be of a fine and strong personality, well in- 
formed, ready and willing to give a great deal of service to the 
school. These requirements could not be expected of a volunteer 
teacher. If the teachers are volunteers, it is natural that we 
cannot set up as high a standard in choosing our teachers. As 
the expression goes, “Do not look a gift horse in the mouth.” 
Volunteer teachers are not always regular, nor prompt; and, fur- 
thermore, the school may not make too many demands on the 
teacher of this type. 

With a thoroughly organized school, a principal, and a com- 
plete staff of paid teachers, the problem of lateness and absence 
does not loom so large. As in the case of Rabbi Stern’s school, 
many of the Rabbis find the awarding of a banner to the class that 
has the highest percentage of attendance for one month, a con- 
siderable aid in improving the attendance and eliminating late- 
ness. There is one school that I know of that prints an honor 
roll booklet at the end of each school year which contains the 
names, not only of the pupils who have made an excellent record 
for themselves, but also the names of the pupils who have an ex- 
cellent record of attendance. 

Rabbi Stern’s experience with regard to the post-confirmation 
classes should indeed be very valuable to others. So often Con- 
firmation is the end of the child’s educational progress. I do not 
think it is necessary to take any of the impressiveness away from 
Confirmation. It is largely a religious ceremony and while ac- 
quaintance with Jewish doctrine and teaching is essential, the 
emphasis in the Confirmation Ceremony is placed on character 
development. Confirmation should have for its aim the instilling 
in the child of a desire for further knowledge of Judaism and Jew- 
ish history. This aim can be carried out only through a continu- 
ance of the child’s preparation in the post-confirmation classes. 
Hence the stress placed upon graduation from a graded course of 
study, is not only desirable but necessary. 
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Rabbi Stern is indeed fortunate if he has established a mothers’ 
committee which really functions. When there will have been 
established a spirit of codéperation between mother and teacher, 
there will have been created the first steps towards the establish- 
ment of a more intensive form of Jewish education. 


COMMENT 
Rabbi Israel Goldstein 


One of the difficult problems with reference to the administra- 
tion of a Religious School where there is a large teaching staff, is 
the matter of conveying instructions to the teacher and receiving 
desired information from the teacher, all within the single Sunday 
sessions. 

The accompanying Class Record sheet, which has been worked 
out by Mr. Julius Silver, Principal of the Sunday department of 
the B’nai Jeshurun Religious School, has been found to be a useful 
item in the administration program. It contains, in concentrated 
form, the messages which usually go out from the principal’s office 
and the reports which the teacher is usually requested to hand in 
to the office. The sheet is called for by the teacher at the begin- 
ning of the session, and is returned at its conclusion. Thus the 
sending of messages back and forth is avoided, time is saved, and 
disturbance to the classroom is minimized. 

At the end of the year, the class records constitute a valuable 
synopsis of the year’s work, touching the sub ject matter as well as 
the general classroom efficiency. 

The other sheet, a copy of which is herewith submitted, is 
modeled on the plan used in the public school administration. 

One of the chief deficiencies in Religious School teaching is the 
teacher’s inadequate preparation for the lesson. The requirement 
of a lesson plan, to be handed to the principal before the teacher 
takes the class, insures at least a minimum of preparation. 
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Class Record 
LE) PEPER a lahat lassie te Ls Teaener, tics sick 


Class Register... Att....No. Late...No. at Syn...Charity... 
% Att... % Late... % Syn. Att... Per Capita... 
Lessons: 
Subject matter of History Lessons........... Cy Nea goats 
Work covered in Hebrew period..........- esse ee eeeees 
Subject of Current Events lesson.......-..-++++++++++> 
Subject of Religion lesson........... +e esses cere reece 
Absentees: (check names of those absent twice or more) 


PARA Su aan AVC Tipe PLAY taker Hue ok vay’ Wear ue a We ale ee tC UN Ma Pa NM Set Sea DOT Da Ve ee Dad snk iid |) tld 


oo <6). \e'\ wiyiel te Le Le Vee) ia eee Ce ee 


Requests 


[_] Please submit report cards 

[_] Please submit recommendations for examination questions 
[_] Please submit examination papers 

[_] Please submit coaching list 

[_] Please submit honor roll for the period 


Your next assembly assignment is.......-- 2. cee seer ee eens 
Your next detention room assignment is.......-.-..+++++0e- 
WERSCCLIATICOUS 4: 6. 5)'5 on cis biel Ree Ate ARE Abu sich letledey be! sive’ gle aaa aa 


PERE eth Bite lca Sle ARCO ANE URMG hel ec abate ie CAG, eipalae 

BE UNA De RAE a SR Aa BO CTE Mek PSE SY OTC 

BBP ag le Rea iba Ra Mean CORN EI UENO ive WHO aCe am 

COTE Ss iia ei idae ROMA Ma te & unis. puch asia Mute yal) oy 
Subject Of Lesgom y.') 3) .)5)..\\ ince mie cha eeee inmate 
Whe Duesson Though ois. s\6 cere eee eet at eae 
ABtTOduction . Gi Guus «a's ic eps elle Sb Aate Pau asae 
Selected: ACES Vacs nae sles, « volarelels Maen eam am ner aiid 


IMLGEIVALION | kale ERs Shae eae aT oshareatte 


THE RELIGIOUS SCHOOL 


THE WEEK-DAY SCHOOL 
Rabbi Alter F. Landesman 


On1ty a year ago I had the occasion to observe, while I was 
making a survey of a large number of congregational week-day 
schools in this city, not only the work which is done by them but 
also the methods which are used in the education of the Jewish 
youth. It is upon these observations that I desire to base a few 
suggestions for a more efficient administration of our schools. In 
accordance with the wishes of your committee I shall omit all 
questions pertaining to the theory and principle of religious edu- 
cation, to concentrate upon the practical questions of adminis- 
tration. 

It may sound like a platitude, but nevertheless it is an im- 
portant fact that efficient administration depends as much upon 
the attention to details as on the big things. Furthermore, it 
depends upon the constant and regular attention that we can give 
to our work. It is, therefore, important that every Rabbi have 
some one in the school to whom he can entrust the administration. 
This person may be a principal or a head teacher, or some one of 
the regular teachers, all of this depending upon the size of the 
school. But with our best intentions we cannot really give that 
regular attention which is so necessary in conducting a school. 
A committee meeting, a conference, a wedding, a funeral, and the 
thousand other duties that come to the Rabbi, just at the time 
when the school is in session, make it impossible for him to give the 
personal attention that is necessary, and often tends to undo all 
of his best efforts. By this we do not mean that the Rabbi 
should not be principal or superintendent of the school. He must 
and should be responsible for the school, not only because most 
congregations regard it now as one of the primary functions of 
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the Rabbi, and even judge his work by the success of the school, 
but because the Rabbi alone can judge whether his aims are being 
accomplished. 

With the responsibility for the details removed, the Rabbi can 
devote his time and energy to some of the big problems that face 
any week-day school. After all we must remember that we are 
dependent upon a voluntary system, and it has all the weaknesses 
and virtues of a voluntary system. Some of these weaknesses we 
shall never be able to remove, no matter how beautiful the struc- 
tures, or how good the teachers and the curriculum may be. The 
first problem is to get the boys and girls and to keep them in 
school. In the survey of a number of congregational schools we 
found that less than one half of the pupils of these schools belong 
to members of the congregations, and that eighty-six per cent of 
the pupils of these schools are between the ages of nine and thir- 
teen years. We keep our children for barely more than four 
years, perhaps seven per cent. Less than forty per cent remain 
for three years. And schools find it even difficult to keep children 
for one or two years. This varies with the different schools. 
Some can keep as many as eighty-five per cent of the registrants 
and some only ten per cent. Of what value is our curriculum and 
all our plans and methods if we cannot hold the child long enough 
to get the opportunity to offer some of our spiritual food. 

I think we can remedy the situation partly if we make every 
effort to impress first of all upon our own membership the im- 
portance of sending their children to the school. We must teach 
them to appreciate the value of group instruction. The private 
teacher, even the “expensive” private teacher cannot give that 
spirit and enthusiasm which can come only from group instruction. 
The members ought to feel that the school is primarily to satisfy 
their own needs, and not merely for the poorer children of the 
neighborhood. It ought to be regarded as much an honor and 
opportunity to send the children to the congregational school as 
to attend the congregational forum which is becoming so fash- 
ionable in many congregations. This we can only accomplish 
through our preaching, our personal contact, and by influencing 
some pivotal families in the congregation to send their own chil- 
dren. And we want boys as well as girls. Strange as it may 
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seem, but it is becoming more and more noticeable that the num- 
ber of girls who register and who stay in the schools for a period 
of time is on the increase, and with the boys it is decreasing. We 
want both boys and girls. 

With the breaking up of the thickly congested Jewish neigh- 
borhoods the small school will became the unit with which we 
shall have to work in the future, and the matter of distance will 
become more important, especially in bad weather. Absences and 
latenesses are often the results. Besides the usual methods of 
maintaining attendance with which we are all familiar, I might 
mention the experiments by the Detroit Ladies’ Auxiliary of 
Talmud Torahs, who purchased three buses to make it possible for 
the pupils to travel to the schools. Similar attempts have been 
made in this city. Many a child has come to my school in the 
worst kind of weather in order not to lose the button which is 
given every month to those who have perfect attendance. They 
get the Aleph Button for the first month and the Beth Button for 
the second, etc. Each of these buttons has a different color and 
is worn only for the one month and then returned. I think it is 
one of the good devices. The prizes which are offered by the 
Jewish Education Association for good attendance in the Talmud 
Torahs, their official distribution at large demonstrations also are 
helpful. The Honor Roll, the class Banner and all such devices 
are all good. While each one is merely a device, we must neverthe- 
less use them for we are working with a volunteer system. We 
have no truant officer, and we cannot use any force. 

We can secure attendance only by persistent follow-up methods. 
Notices to the home if a child is absent more than two days, a 
telephone call, a kind letter to the child or flowers if it is ill, all 
of these methods must be used. Promptness and regularity in 
attendance is also largely due to the promptness and regularity 
shown by the principal and teachers. The bell must ring on time 
whether the teacher is present or not. It is only thus that we 
can accustom the child to feel that everything in the school is 
done systematically and promptly and that he also is expected to 
act in the same way. 

Because we are working with a voluntary system, our entire 
success depends upon the good will that we establish not only with 
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our pupils, but also, with the parents. We can do very much 
through a Mothers’ or Parents’ Organization or, even better, 
through the Ladies’ Auxiliary of the Congregation. Since the 
congregational school is small it is often difficult to get a strong 
Parents’ Organization and to have it meet frequently. It is, how- 
ever, desirable to have such an organization meet several times a 
year, to be responsible for some specific tasks. On Hamisho Osor 
B’shevat they are to offer bags of fruit to the children. On 
Hannukkah, Purim, Passover, they can make other contributions 
for the children. An Open School week when each class invites the 
parents to observe the work of the school, special lectures or 
gatherings of the parents to discuss methods of educating their 
children, are some of the activities that can very easily be carried 
out through a Mothers’ or Parents’ Organization. | 

The reason that even the old-fashioned Melamed without any 
pedagogic training was able to hold the boy for a number of 
years was because he was in close contact with the mother. The 
mother saw the difficulty that faced him in teaching her boy and 
all of the blame for lack of interest, lack of progress was put on 
the pupil. At the present time, it is usually put upon the school 
because the mother hears only the boy’s complaints. Through 
the Parents’ Organizations this can be partly remedied. It is also 
‘an advantage for the same reason to engage, in schools where tui- 
tion fees are collected, some one to make monthly visits to the 
parents of the pupils to collect fees. Such an individual is able 
to render valuable service in acquainting the parents with the 
progress of the children’s work, investigating absence and truancy, 
and report the complaints and wishes of the parents. Thus such 
an individual acts as an intermediary between the school and the 
home. 

But even if we were to succeed in getting the full codperation of 
the parents, our success still depends on the interest which the 
pupils have in the school. While I am not to discuss the cur- 
riculum or methods, I cannot help but make these observations. 
Many of us think that we have a right to conduct our school in 
eur own way without regard to what is being done in other schools. 
This is not altogether correct. Our population is constantly 
shifting. The children who are in our school one year may be in 
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some other school the following year, and we ought not to make it 
unduly difficult for them to adjust themselves to the work done 
in some other school. Our large schools usually follow a cur- 
riculum more or less uniform and we too ought to make every ef- 
fort to standardize our curriculum and make it conform at least 
in its important aspects with the curriculum in use in many other 
schools. It is also unwise to change teachers and curriculum 
annually. Even if a poor curriculum is followed consecutively for 
a number of years, good results will be obtained, and it is much 
better than to follow even an excellent curriculum for a short 
period of time. This may also be observed about retaining the 
same staff for at least a period of two years. The constant 
changes to which the child in our congregational schools has to 
adjust himself continually are the causes of a great deal of lack 
of interest in the work and lack of school spirit among the pupils. 

Our Synagogues must provide for more forms of activity than 
are provided for at present. It is true that we are introducing 
extra-curricular activities, but it is done only half-heartedly and 
very little money and effort is expended on it. We must not for a 
moment imagine that the purpose of religious education is accom- 
plished when we get the child for an hour a day and give him some 
language instruction. It is but one of the factors in the building 
up of Jewish life. There are many other influences. Jewish music 
taught by a good teacher can do much to improve the spirit of the 
school, and its spiritual value is unquestionable. The reading of 
a. Jewish periodical is most important, for we cannot expect to 
raise an informed laity unless we habituate our young people to 
read Jewish periodicals and Jewish news. A library of Jewish 
books, club life, arts and crafts all are very important. Ethical 
and religious personality can be developed in correlation with the 
free and spontaneous interests of childhood. Children’s plays 
afford many opportunities for character training. The scout 
movement or some movement similar in purpose, as the Hazofim 
conducted in Chicago by Dr. Dushkin, affords numerous oppor- 
tunities and should be enlisted as an ally for Jewish schools. Above 
all, the teacher’s personality must always be a wholesome example 
to the pupils, if we want to guard ourselves against secularizing 
our schools. 
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In order to impress upon the child that it belongs to “Klal Yis- 
roel,” that it is part of a larger unit, we conduct the assemblies. 
They are important for building up not only school spirit, but 
because through these assemblies, we can impress many phases of 
Jewish life and character which are not treated in the classroom 
curriculum. We must only beware that the program does not 
become stale and its presentation listless. Each assembly pro- 
gram should be carefully planned and based upon some underlying 
idea. Do not make of them recitation periods, but carry out a 
definite program in not too long a period of time. Art, Poetry, 
Music, Education, Jews in Many Lands, Synagogue, Jews in 
America, etc., are some subjects around which assembly programs 
may be planned. I want to quote from an article by Mr. Simon 
Rifkind who carried out a series of such assembly programs on 
Sunday mornings. For example, “Story Week” meant arousing 
interest in Jewish stories through lists, exhibition bookshelves 
borrowed from a local library, a short story contest, and, lastly, 
the assembly with its campfire on the stage, and the khaki-clad 
girl scout sitting in the dim light of a single red bulb, covered with 
twigs and leaves, and then the story.” (See the Jewish Teacher, 
November, 1923.) 

I have also found a school Council to add a great deal to the 
welfare of the school. Each class elects two representatives or 
Zirim to be represented in this Council which meets once in two 
weeks for the purpose of taking up matters pertaining to the wel- 
fare of the school. These representatives wear badges and are 
usually in charge of the order in the halls, in the waiting room, 
and library, etc. Much can be accomplished through it if it is in 
the hands of an efficient leader. 

Our Jewish educational system is, as I have so often repeated 
in this paper, a voluntary system, and it requires persistent effort 
in maintaining it and increasing its usefulness. And it is not 
always the theories and principles that are so much at fault as 
the fact that many of us fail in paying due regard to details and 
to what we may often even think as commonplace and well-known 
principles of administration. It is some of these platitudes, the 
importance of which I tried to emphasize in this paper. 
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COMMENT 
Rabbi Max Reichler 


We all agree, I am confident, that it would be of great advan- 
tage to have religious instruction imparted to our children not 
only on Sunday but on additional week-days. If we could secure 
at least two additional hours during the week for instruction in 
Hebrew, so that we may devote the entire time at our disposal on 
Sunday to the teaching of Jewish history and its cognate sub- 
jects, it would be a consummation greatly to be desired. My 
personal experience, however, apparently corroborated by the 
experience of the writer of the paper, has taught me that many 
difficulties will have to be overcome first. 

In his survey Rabbi Landesman found that less than one-half 
of the children attending the congregational week-day schools 
were children of members. My own experience was even more dis- 
couraging. I arranged to have the children come for one hour on 
Monday afternoon and one hour on Thursday afternoon, in addi- 
tion to the two and a half hours on Sunday morning. Since I 
always used an index card system I could easily distinguish the 
cards of the children of members from those of non-members by 
the color of the card of registration. The result was that on 
week-days only thirty-five per cent of the children who attended 
were children of members, while on Sunday seventy per cent of the 
attending children were children of members. Since all instruction 
in Hebrew was given only on Monday and Thursday, it meant that 
a large number of our own children were deprived even of an ele- 
mentary knowledge of Hebrew. We were thus compelled to give 
up the week-day classes. 

The reason for this may be found in the unwillingness of mid- 
dle-class parents to send their children out in the late hours of 
the afternoon during the winter months when it gets dark early. 
Our classes could not meet in the earlier hours of the afternoon, 
because of the double shifts prevailing in the Public Schools of 
Greater New York. As long as we have the overcrowded condi- 
tion in our Public Schools, so long will it be difficult to secure the 
proper attendance of our children on week-days. ‘To be sure in 
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the week-day schools established in the Bronx by the Synagogue 
and School Extension Department of the U. A. H. C., with which 
I was officially connected, we had no difficulty in getting pupils 
~ even as late as eight o’clock in the evening, but that is an entirely 
different situation. Even in those districts we had many Ameri- 
canized parents objecting to late hours and insisting that their 
children be put in the classes that met in the earlier part of the 
afternoon. 

But even if we succeed in getting all our children to attend the 
week-day classes, we must not consider ourselves rich in time and, 
therefore, permit ourselves to become wasteful. We must be 
aware of the fact, which Rabbi Landesman emphasized in his 
paper, that the week-day schools do not hold their children longer 
than three or four years. I, therefore, consider it a waste of time 
on the part of the week-day Congregational school to use as the 
basis of instruction in Hebrew a vocabulary which the child, when 
grown older, will never have any opportunity to use or even to 
hear. It would be worth while for us to learn something from the 
statistics of the recruiting office of the United States. We always 
thought that the person who has learned how to read would re- 
main literate throughout life. Yet war-time statistics have shown 
conclusively that this has not been the case. Primary schooling 
cannot be counted on as a kind of vaccination which will last 
through life. If men lead illiterate lives, early instruction will 
not save them from lapsing into illiteracy. This is especially true 
in the case of Hebrew. Unless it is used continually, we cannot 
expect the child to benefit by our instruction. If the Congrega- 
tional week-day school has for its object not only to have the 
child understand the vocabulary of the Synagogue, viz., the vo- 
cabulary of the Prayer Book and of some easy portions of the 
Bible, but endeavors to teach the child the vocabulary of modern 
Hebrew literature, it will fail miserably. For, as Rabbi Landes- 
man pointed out, the child does not stay long enough with us to 
be able to enjoy reading a book in modern Hebrew, nor will he 
ever hear modern Hebrew spoken in the streets of America. We 
do hope, however, that the child will attend public worship in the 
Synagogue, where he will hear and repeat continually the words 
he learned and understands. Thus he is likely to remain Jewishly 
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literate. We must heed the advice of the Rabbis *““Tofasto meru- 
boh lo tofasto.” Moreover the services of the Junior Congrega- 
tion and the teaching of the musical responses are naturally of 
great help when the Prayer Book vocabulary forms the back- 
ground of the Hebrew lessons. Indeed I consider the teaching of 
simple Synagogal music in connection with the traditional Hebrew 
prayers and responses an essential element of the curriculum of 
any Congregational school. 

I agree with Rabbi Landesman that no Rabbi should try to 
take the place of a principal. His position should be rather that 
of superintendent. The principal should take charge of the 
physical organization of the school, while the Rabbi is to apply 
himself primarily to the spiritual needs and aims. His is the duty 
of preparing the curriculum and preventing the school from be- 
coming secularized. If he does that well, he will have no time to 
attend to the many details of school administration, which ought 
to be taken up by the principal. 

Rabbi Landesman’s emphasis on the importance of assembly 
programs is correct. At the beginning of each year, the Rabbi 
should not only prepare a syllabus of work to be covered by every 
class, but he should also outline the general contents of every 
assembly during the year. His outline should be used as a basis 
for suggestive programs by the principal and teachers who are to 
attend to the details. 

In the forming of Parents’ Associations, suggested by the 
writer of the paper, great care must be taken that there be no 
conflict between the Parents’ Association and the Sisterhood, 
where such an organization exists. It may prove more practical 
to have two Class Mothers selected from the members of the Sister- 
hood for every class. These Class Mothers should endeavor to 
bring the mothers and teachers of the class together twice or three 
times a year for the purpose of meeting socially and discussing 
matters concerning that particular class. 
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COMMENT 
Rabbi D. De Sola Pool 


Amunst all the variety of functions and interests of the modern 
Rabbi in America one fact remains clear. ‘The primary function 
of the Rabbi is that of teacher. Historically, the Rabbi has been 
the one who has led his flock in the fullness of his knowledge of the 
sources of Jewish tradition, practice and life. Ultimately, it is 
as a Jewish teacher that he aids his congregants, old and young. 

But conditions of congregational life in America have made it 
necessary for the Rabbi to become not only an individual teacher, 
teaching through his words and example, but also an organizer 
of teaching. He is the rightful superintendent of his religious 
school and of the other educational activities of his Congregation. 
As such, he has to have more than an elementary knowledge of 
pedagogic principles; he has to be a successful educational or- 
ganizer, prepared to apply the most modern and approved devices 
of the class room teacher and of the administrator of schools. 
Yet, at bottom, the Rabbi feels a certain dissatisfaction in having 
to use devices to obtain results which should spring spontaneously 
out of Jewish enthusiasm. Devices to counteract lateness and 
irregularity of attendance of pupils, devices to elicit codperation 
of parents, devices to bolster up the religious school through 
clubs and similar extra-curricular activities, devices of pupil self- 
government, and all such devices are at best substitutes for that 
living interest in Judaism and that ardent desire to perpetuate 
Judaism which dominates the Rabbi’s life, and which it is his main 
purpose to make dominant in the life of his congregants. 

The Rabbi faces a problem of Sisyphus when he tries through a 
Sunday School to impart to the children of his Congregation a 
knowledge of 4,000 years of history, the elaborate ritual and 
ceremonial of Judaism, the calendar of the Jewish year, the life 
of the Jew as laid down in the codes, the distinctive theology of 
Judaism, some knowledge of the Hebrew language, post-Biblical 
Jewish literature, the liturgy of the Synagogue, the songs of the 
Jewish people, the Holy Land and the problem and hopes of the 
modern Jew. Because of the extreme incommensurability between 
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the task and the time for fulfilling it, the Rabbi has to place much 
emphasis on devices, though the results at best are meager. 

The only hope of solving the Rabbi’s problem as the head of a 
congregational religious school and as a teacher, is through the 
reéstablishment of the educational standards of the Rabbinate. 
There must be developed a codrdinated system of teaching, be- 
ginning with the child in the religious school, carrying on the 
instruction through the high school age, and holding the attention 
of the adult through an educational pulpit and through Bible 
classes and other courses of studies for adults in subjects of Jew- 
ish interest. To carry through such a program the Rabbi himself 
must necessarily be a learner, constantly adding to his store of 
Jewish knowledge and broadening and enriching his intellectual 
life. Perhaps the ultimate solution of the problem of the survival 
of the Jew in the diaspora will be found in a Rabbinate which de- 
votes itself less to the showy peripheral activities of the profession 
and more to the laborious traditional function of the Rabbi— 
that of learning and teaching. Only through a Rabbinate which is 
primarily engaged with learning and teaching can there be the 
hope of a Jewishly informed laity and of a Jewish survival in the 
diaspora. 


COMMENT 


Rabbi Joseph Miller 


Tur problem of teachers is one that confronts every Hebrew 
School, especially those that are affiliated with Congregations. 
Rabbis having a strong desire to emphasize the religious national 
element in Jewish Education find it difficult to secure teachers 
with a definite religious point of view. Many of the Hebraists 
proudly boast of their aloofness from all religion and claim that 
they are interested only in the study of Hebrew as a secular lan- 
guage and literature. In fact, they often propound views in the 
classroom that are definitely anti-religious. To engage such 
teachers would mean to endanger the future of the Synagogue 
and of the practice of Judaism. 

What is the Rabbi to do? To my mind, there is only one way 
out. We must refuse to enter into any dealings with teachers who 
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aim to secularize our schools. We must urge the various teachers’ 
institutes connected directly or indirectly with the theological 
seminaries of whatever religious persuasion to emphasize the re- 
ligious element in Jewish Education and to make as a prerequi- 
site for graduation a formal declaration on the part of the grad- 
uate that he or she believes in God and in the future of Judaism 
as a religion. The national cultural element in Judaism would 
follow as a natural corollary to such a declaration. 

Rabbis will then have no difficulty in selecting their teachers. 
They will engage only graduates from religious institutions as 
teachers in their religious schools. Thus they will safeguard the 
future of Judaism and of the Synagogue. 

Regarding the problem of absence and lateness, a problem that 
is vexing every Rabbi and principal, it seems to me that in our 
schools where attendance is voluntary we cannot hope for a per- 
fect solution. But we can and must attempt at least to decrease 
as much as possible the prevalence of this cancerous growth in our 
educational institutions. 

I have tried at my school the methods suggested. by Rabbi 
Landesman, and found them to work satisfactorily in some in- 
stances. But I have also found that these prizes and honors 
awarded to the deserving children have brought about jealousies 
and enmities among the pupils and dissatisfaction among the 
parents of the children who were not honored. Methods that are 
conducive to envy among children must be cautiously employed. 

It seems to me, however, that the emphasis upon the ethical 
and moral value of regularity and punctuality in attendance may 
bring about better results. At assemblies, the Rabbi should ad- 
dress the children and appeal to their sense of fairness to attend 
regularly and on time. By vivid illustrations he can picture the 
dangers of irregularity in actual life. The American child is 
usually responsive to such an appeal when it is presented in the 
proper manner. Furthermore, frequent letters from the Rabbi 
should be addressed to the mothers stressing the fact that tardiness 
and frequent absences will have an evil effect on forming the habits 
of the child and on its general future behavior. I believe that such 
methods employed judiciously and cautiously would tend to lessen 
the evil of tardiness and absence. 


THE CHILD AND THE SYNAGOGUE 
Rabbi Israel Goldfarb 


Or all the problems that beset the American Rabbi of to-day 
none is more complex and more difficult to solve than that of how 
to bring the child closer to the Synagogue, how to arouse his in- 
terest in things Jewish and how to secure his permanent attach- 
ment to the ideals of our faith and people. 

This problem which is of vital importance to the future of Juda- 
ism in America was completely unknown to our predecessors of a 
generation ago, particularly in the more established communities 
of the old world, where Jewish life was settled and well ordered, 
and where Jewish practice had been crystallized for centuries. 
The child’s religious life was then a miniature replica of that 
of the adult. His spiritual training was not the concern of 
the Rabbi only, but of the parents as well, who took the in- 
junction of “And ye shall teach them diligently unto your chil- 
dren,” seriously, and carried it out literally. The child not only 
learned his religious duties by precept but largely by example. 
The atmosphere in which he moved, lived, developed and grew was 
one hundred per cent Jewish. His environment was charged with 
a sublime spirit that led him to adopt a wholesome Jewish life. 
When, at sunset on Friday evening, all business closed and all 
wheels halted in honor of the Sabbath, when all homes were 
magically transformed into abodes of quiet repose and all paths 
led to the Synagogue, the child, Prayer Book in hand, was seen 
accompanying his parent to the house of worship to welcome the 
Queen Sabbath and to immerse his soul in the spiritual fountain 
of a living faith. 

No special children’s service was needed then. No special de- 
vices were thought necessary to attract the child and bring him 
closer to the Synagogue. 

Here, in America, however, where the Jew has lost his firm grip 
on his ancient heritage, and where his loyalty to the traditions of 
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his fathers has weakened so much; here, where the child moves 
from morning until night in a non-Jewish atmosphere, the ques- 
tion of insuring his interest in the Synagogue becomes a difficult 
task indeed. 

We are confronted with the fact that neither the home nor the 
Synagogue, as they are constituted to-day, any longer exert that 
magnetic power over the child which, in former years, made his 
heart throb with unabating love for all things Jewish, that neither 
the home nor the Synagogue generate any longer that spiritual 
force which in former generations influenced the child’s life and 
made him conscious of his Jewish responsibility. 

It can no longer be said of the modern Jewish home that it is 
the citadel behind whose walls the traditions of Israel are sheltered 
against the onslaughts of external destructive forces. The Jew- 
ish home has given way gradually to the disintegrating tendencies 
of the times and its sacred precincts have imperceptibly been 
invaded by the baneful influences of apathy and indifference, if 
not by outspoken and brazen defiance of the teachings of the 
Torah. 

Neither can it be said of the modern Synagogue that it em- 
bodies all that is appealing to the child’s imagination and that it 
represents the highest ideals of sincerity, unity, love, and faith. 
Our American Synagogues are, with few exceptions, without tra- 
ditions. Their foundations are not rooted in the firm rock of 
Israel’s historic experiences, but are, spiritually speaking, flimsy 
and tottering structures, swayed by the slightest wind that 
threatens their collapse. Their superstructure, glittering as it 
may appear to the casual observer, is in reality more social than 
religious, more material than spiritual. Their educational system, 
disorganized and faulty. Their religious services mechanical, lack- 
ing in decorum, in uniformity, in sincerity and in spiritual en- 
thusiasm. Their attendance, except on the high Holy days, 
discouraging and disheartening. 

Is it a wonder, then, that under conditions such as these the 
Jewish child is crushed between the upper and nether stones of 
indifference and neglect, and that his Jewish consciousness is 
nipped in the bud beyond resurrection ere it has had a chance to 
blossom forth and bear fruit? 
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The Rabbi of to-day realizes the danger of the situation and. 
is directing his attention to a possible solution of this grave prob- 
lem. ‘The modern Rabbi is putting forth every effort to salvage 
the Jewish child from the wreckage that surrounds him and to 
breathe into him, as did Elisha into the Shunamite’s dead child, 
the breath of life. Unless we secure the child’s interest in the 
Synagogue, and unless we safeguard his loyalty to our tradi- 
tions, the future of Judaism will be dismal indeed. 

The question that is before us now is: how in the face of the 
unfavorable conditions described above, is the Rabbi to attack 
his difficult problem? How is he to proceed in order to vitalize 
the Synagogue for the child and recharge it with that life-giving 
spiritual juice that shall transform the child into a potential 
Jew full of sympathy with and love for Judaism? 

The agencies which are at the disposal of the Rabbi and which 
he can turn into laboratories of character-building and soul- 
molding are manifold. Prominent among these are: 1. The 
Sunday School. 2. The Talmud Torah. 3. The Confirmation 
Class. 4. The Bar-Mitzvah Ceremony. 5. The Junior Club. 
6. The Junior Congregation. 7%. The children’s choir. 8. The 
school assemblies. 9. The festival celebrations. 

I do not propose to go into a detailed analysis of these 
agencies or into a discussion of their respective educational values 
as factors in the religious development of the child. The average 
Rabbi is generally familiar with them and knows what opportuni- 
ties they afford in attracting the child to the Synagogue. I shall 
only touch lightly upon the various phases of child activities 
and throw out a suggestion here and there as to how the Rabbi 
may best utilize them for his purposes. 

It is quite evident that the Sunday School and the Hebrew 
classes furnish the Rabbi with the material for his sacred work. 
While the children are under the influence of the school it is quite 
an easy task to keep them interested in things Jewish. Here is 
the Rabbi’s opportunity for laying the foundations of the child’s 
future religious life. The classroom work must not be mechanical 
and cold, but here and there the human touch must be intro- 
duced. The child’s imagination must be kindled with glowing 
pictures of Israel’s past and with a clear vision of Israel’s hopes 
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for the future. His young heart must be infused with sympathy 
and kindness, with love and appreciation for everything that 
bears the stamp of Jewishness. 

These can easily be obtained by means of: 

1. Heart-to-heart talks and discussions in the classroom. 

2. Weekly assemblies, the program of which shall consist of 
(a) ensemble singing, (b) of story telling (usually stories of 
Jewish heroism and martyrdom, of ghetto life and of modern 
Jewish life). (c) Jewish current events told by the Rabbi or 
one of the teachers. (d) An occasional collection for some char- 
ity or some worthy Jewish cause, thus training the child in the 
practice of charity, public service and self-denial. (e) These 
assemblies should also be utilized for teaching the children con- 
gregational singing, thus preparing them for participation in the 
Synagogue and home services; such as Kiddush, Z’miroth, Grace 
after meals, lightning the Chanukah candles, and Haggadah 
songs. 

The effect of this ensemble singing soon makes itself felt in 
the home. For the child’s anxiety to perform and the parent’s 
pride in the child’s accomplishment frequently restore to the 
home table-ceremonies and home-services otherwise forgotten and 
neglected. 

Of course the apex of the child’s impressionable period is that 
of Confirmation and Bar-Mitzvah—a period to which both the 
child and the parents look forward. This is an opportunity 
which the Rabbi should utilize to the utmost degree. Candidates 
for confirmation and Bar-Mitzvah should be required not only to 
have attained at least a reading knowledge of Hebrew and a fa- 
miliarity with the Prayer Book, but also a knowledge of Biblical 
history, the Jewish calendar and the essentials of the Jewish re- 
ligion. Candidates should also be required to attend regularly 
the services at the Synagogue for a certain period prior to their 
religious initiation. 

Thus far the Rabbi’s task is comparatively easy. The great 
problem that confronts him is that of continuing the child’s in- 
terest in the Synagogue after Bar-Mitzvah and Confirmation, 
when the period of adolescence has begun, when a new vista opens 
up on the child’s horizon and discloses to him a new world with 
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new desires, new temptations, new diversions, new interests hitherto 
unknown to him. 

In my own Congregation I have organized a post Bar-Mitzvah 
Club known as B’nai Israel, which, because of its splendid success, 
is an answer to the problem. Only boys who have regularly been 
confirmed in a Synagogue, ours, or any other, are eligible for 
membership. Among the requirements of admission are: ability 
to read Hebrew, observance of the Sabbath, regular attendance 
at Synagogue, laying of T’fillin and wearing of Tsitsis. Before 
being voted to full membership the candidate undergoes a period 
of probation for one month. 

The meetings are held once every fortnight and consist of 
regular business, a discussion of some interesting Jewish topic 
and of an athletic meet of some sort. 

Every Sabbath afternoon the boys hold their own Minchah 
service, with their own Chazan and Baal Koreh officiating. Con- 
gregational singing is always an important feature of these serv- 
ices, which, by the way, dispense with sermons, but which are pre- 
ceded by a recital of Psalms in responsive reading form, which 
various members take turns in leading. After the service the 
club retires to one of the social rooms of the Congregation where 
the Sabbath meal, “Sholosh S’udos,” is participated in. The 
mothers of the boys usually take turns in acting as hostesses at 
these meals which are very simple indeed. After the singing of 
Zmiroth both in Hebrew and English, and after the saying of 
grace, between the twilight and the dusk, the Rabbi leads in a 
discussion, or a half hour is spent in discussions by means of 
questions and answers. 

The club also has a group which train themselves to conduct 
services and once every two months the Synagogue is given over 
to these boys, of course, under the Rabbi’s supervision, for the 
purpose. The entire service, from beginning to end including 
the reading of the Torah and the preaching of the sermon, is car- _ 
ried out by the members of this group. 

This by no means exhausts their activities. They participate 
in every drive and campaign, and their commitees are imbued with 
a public-spiritedness and willingness to help which is very en- 
couraging indeed. This club, which has a membership of forty- 
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three, has now been functioning for more than two years and has 
passed the experimental stage. 

Parallel to this post Bar-Mitzvah club for boys, and organized 
somewhat along similar lines, we have the B’noth Israel Club for 
girls. The requirement for admission into this club is graduation 
from Sunday School which in our Synagogue is synonymous 
with Confirmation, although we do not designate it by that name. 

The activities of this club consist of ordinary and routine 
business of general interest to the members, the reading at their 
meetings of some literary works in English of Jewish content and 
interest, presentation of dramatic performances for the entertain- 
ment of the Sunday School and Talmud Torah children. Regu- 
lar Synagogue attendance on Sabbaths and festivals, and last. but 
not least attendance at a post graduate course where the mem- 
bers take up more advanced Jewish studies and train themselves 
to become Sunday School teachers. 

This club is still in its experimental stage, but it gives promise 
of a fair degree of success. 

Another means of stimulating the child’s interest in the Syna- 
gogue is the organization of a boys’ choir. I have already men- 
tioned the fact that we make much use of ensemble and congrega- 
tional singing at our school assemblies. This gives us an 
opportunity of discovering the more talented, musically speaking, 
of the children. These we recruit for our boys’ choir, which meets 
once a week for special training under the leadership of a profes- 
sional musician. ‘These boys are organized into a regular choir 
club. They pay dues for the privilege of belonging to the choir. 
Every year at the conclusion of the high holidays prizes are 
awarded by the congregation to the choir members as a reward 
for fine records of regularity in attendance, conduct and profi- 
ciency. Service stars are awarded to those who have been in the 
choir one, two or more years, and these stars are worn by the 
boys on sleeve-bands at all the functions in which the choir par- 
ticipates. When a boy loses his voice, he is placed on the roll of 
honorary membership and is entitled to all the choir privileges 
without payment of dues. These honorary members are of great 
help in stimulating the interest of the younger boys and in main- 
taining a fine esprit de corps. 
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This boys’ choir is usually seated in the audience on ordinary 
Sabbaths and forms the nucleus and backbone of our Congrega- 
tional singing. Only once a month they render a special musical 
program. At that time they meet in the choir-loft and are under 
the personal charge of our music director. Our boys’ choir con- 
sists of about thirty voices and is a splendid example of what may 
be done in this direction. 

We have no junior congregation and do not conduct any spe- 
cial children’s services outside of the weekly school assemblies. 
Personally, I believe that a special children’s service defeats its 
own purpose. It helps to widen the breach that already exists 
between the children and their parents. It gives the child the 
impression that the regular service is good only for the old people 
but is not suitable for the young generation, born and reared 
in America. Furthermore it prevents the child from becoming 
familiar with the regular traditional service. To me there is 
nothing more inspiring than the sight of parents and their chil- 
dren seated side by side in the Synagogue, using the same Prayer 
Book, singing the same hymns and listening to the same message 
from the pulpit. The sight of the father and mother in prayer is 
an impression that must be indelibly imprinted on the child’s 
memory. Children learn by imitation, and, I believe that the 
benefits resulting from the child’s participation in the regular 
service of the Congregation can never be duplicated by a special 
children’s service. 

I have mentioned only some of the activities which to my mind 
form splendid avenues of approach to the child’s heart and mind 
—activities with which I have experimented and which I found to 
a great degree to be successful. 

I only wish to add that the future of Judaism in America lies 
in a proper, intelligent and sympathetic understanding of the 
child. We may preach inspiring sermons, we may organize fine 
musical services, we may create a fine xsthetic atmosphere in our 
Synagogues and Temples, but unless we study the child’s mind 
and heart and seek to develop in him a sense of Jewish responsi- 
bility our fine superstructure is doomed to collapse as the Rabbis 
tell us, “The world (of Israel) subsists only by the breath of 
the young scholars.” ‘sh 
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THE CHILD AND THE SYNAGOGUE 
Rabbi Gabriel Schulman 


Tux past two generations have been characterized as an era 
of progressive scientific thinking. The innumerable inventions 
and discoveries of that period have brought about sweeping revo- 
lutions in all fields of human ambition, labor and usefulness. The 
whole of life has come under the sway of a bold spirit of inquiry. 
This spirit wields a powerful searchlight to question, to examine 
and often to challenge early systems and deep-rooted traditions. 
There is not a human institution that has escaped its scrutinizing 
glare. The concepts and imaginations on which man’s soul had 
fed for ages have been discredited or destroyed in the march of 
progress. The industrial, political, educational and social world 
has accepted the new order with less resistance than the realm of 
religion. In matters religious and spiritual, doctrines, traditions 
and customs are formidable effectives, fighting furiously against 
the encroachments and inroads of evolution and modernism. This 
is as true of Judaism as of other religions. 

But there is a growing recognition of the existence of acute 
religious problems and their solution is being attempted with 
scientific insight and modern efficiency. The discussion of “The 
Place of the Child in the Synagogue” may be considered as a 
striking illustration. To my mind, this is one of the outstanding 
questions in the religious life of American Israel. It is both new 
and urgent. New, because domestic and social changes in the 
home have shifted the spiritual center of gravity, and urgent, 
because its proper determination and disposition hold tremendous 
constructive possibilities for the future. Family worship is one 
of mankind’s oldest institutions. 'The early covenants and oaths 
of the young were sealed in the presence of their parents before 
the household altar. Rachel and the Teraphim furnish an illu- 
minating example. Among all peoples we find the gods of the 
hearthfire and threshold. We are familiar with the paper divini- 
ties in China that watch each year the doings of those who dwell 
within the walls of the house. In Israel, Religion and Home have 
always been closely and indissolubly bound together. In fact, 
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Judaism as a system of ethical education and spiritual develop- 
ment was primarily a home institution. The Sabbath and the 
festivals expressed their deep significance and appeal through do- 
mestic joy and devotion. Public or State functions of Religion 
were few during the year and served mainly as a climax and forti- 
fication of the home spirit. The parents were the teachers and 
priests entrusted with the physical, intellectual and religious 
solidarity of the family. 

To-day the order is reversed. The tendency of the age is to- 
ward grouped thinking and massed acting. Organization is the 
watchword and life has been largely departmentalized. Right or 
wrong, it is an indisputable fact that the home no longer holds 
its former power and prerogative, and the exigencies of the times 
have forced the parents to relegate the teaching function to the 
school and the priestly function to the Synagogue. The teacher 
is expected to alter the child’s personal habits and the preacher 
to root and maintain its high ideals. 

Now in view of these portentous conditions, it is passing strange 
that the modern Synagogue, as the spiritual powerhouse of the 
community, should fail to provide for the child a definite and 
normal place on the devotional calendar. It seems rather odd 
that there has been so far no concerted move by the Rabbis to 
determine and fix regular juvenile participation in the scheduled 
Divine Services. 

This is all the more surprising when we consider the modern 
attitude toward children. The counsel in Proverbs: “Train a child 
according to its way,” is being tested by methods and means never 
approached before. The child’s rights and claims to be loved, 
understood, educated and spiritualized, have been rapidly recog- 
nized among progressive nations, first as a matter of simple jus- 
tice to the prospective adult and, second, as a provision for the 
continuity of the established order of society. The prosecution 
of child-study by tireless research and experimentation in its wide 
and varied field has resulted in local, communal, state and national 
organizations of juvenile groups which have become the joy and 
pride of the age. Given a task of responsibility and vested with 
a mantle of importance, youngsters will carry everything before 
them in the performance of their duties. Increasing attention is 
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being directed to the useful part children’s organizations are 
playing in basic undertakings of national development and aspi- 
ration. Yet the Synagogue or Temple, as an institution that 
stands for God in the community, has devised no definite plan by 
which to engage the interest of, and establish early relations with, 
the children for their present satisfaction and preparation for a 
future lifelong attachment and loyalty to it. 

While it is true that the different systems of religious educa- 
tion with their prescribed assemblies, dramatic exercises, special 
services, and children’s days are making a laudable effort to meet 
this situation, and while the Bar Mitzvah and Confirmation cere- 
monies, Chanukah and Purim celebrations, and in some Congre- 
gations the Simchath Torah festival, may indicate that the child 
does have some place in the Synagogue, nevertheless, in the 
writer’s opinion, both fail to connect with the inner spirit of the 
Sanctuary, because the one bears the stamp of ‘children’s 
auspices” and the other partakes of the nature of a “periodical 
concession.” 

The children must be inside the House of God and form an 
integral part of its spiritual life. Their love and happiness must 
be built into its services, if Religion is to win and hold the coming 
generation. Formation is infinitely easier than reformation. 
Habits of attending services, of reading prayers, of singing 
hymns, of listening to a message of truth if acquired during the 
tender impressionable years usually remain a potent influence for 
life. 

There is no desire in my mind to propose a revolution of the 
spirit and character of the services but merely to venture a few 
suggestions that have come to me in the course of my experi- 
ence in several congregations. ‘The Synagogue can be vitalized 
and made to mean more in the life of the child: 

(1) By urging to speak of the building respectfully as a House 
of God and show their children an attitude of reverence inside of it. 

(2) By establishing a joint monthly Sabbath Service for the 
junior and senior congregations, when the new moon is blessed. 
Half of the ritual to be adjusted to the participation of the chil- 
dren, junior officers to sit on the altar and take charge of the 
distribution of the Aliyos and Maftir. Responsive reading, a spe- 
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cial hymn for children’s chorus and the Rabbi’s story-sermon that 
would round out an interesting union service. It is likely to 
prove as popular with the adult as with the child. Of course, 
this would apply only to the large city where good-sized congre- 
gations attend Sabbath morning services. In the small towns 
where Saturday attendance is no longer a problem, the junior 
congregation has the field entirely to itself. 

(3) By making the second day Pesach and Succoth a similar 
joint service function with the feature of a short address on 
the meaning of the festival by one of the junior officers or special 
guest. Naturally parental and school codperation will be neces- 
sary to insure its sacred influence and obtain desirable results. 

(4) By holding in the vestry rooms or school house a special 
Children’s Service on the afternoon of the Day of Atonement. 
This suggestion cannot be sufficiently stressed. I have never been 
able to understand why the holiest day of the year should not 
have in its bosom a few throbs for the children. True, there are 
difficulties and inconveniences, but they can be overcome once it 
is made clear that the children have a right to demand their 
heritage from the day of God. I have had many gratifying re- 
sults from this particular service. 

The above suggestions are necessarily based on the assumption 
that a junior congregation is a desirable and an accomplished 
fact, and that its officers and elders are drawn from past Bar 
Mitzvohs and Confirmants. With this organized plastic mate- 
rial, the spiritual craftsman can mold an impressive and enduring 
shrine of loyalty and leadership in the House of God. 

The Bar Mitzvah and Confirmation ceremonies, no matter how 
well qualified by knowledge and elaborated by ritual, will, in my 
opinion, never mean more to their candidates than they do now, 
just transient flashes of light. In the excitement of the day, in 
the ecstasy of the occasion, children, like their elders, will prom- 
ise anything. But the enthusiasm has a temporary character, 
and so correspondingly is its potency as a spiritual influence. I 
know that I am not alone in this experience. However, this sug- 
gestion might be worth a trial. Before the candidates enter upon 
their course of study, the parents should be required to sign a 
pledge card that they will encourage and promote their children’s 
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regular attendance at Divine Service for at least one year after 
their consecration ceremony. How the parents will react to this 
measure is problematical. Its success must depend upon the 
Rabbi’s power and influence. In conjunction with the few points 
advanced as possible aids in a plan for bringing the child closer 
to the Synagogue to absorb its spiritual influence, I must men- 
tion two extraneous agents. They are not germane to the out- 
lines of the discussion, nevertheless, I have found them to be con- 
tributing factors to the development of a juvenile spiritual 
solidarity. One is the children’s public Seder, which is an enlarged 
and intensified home influence; and the other is a children’s club 
for the exercise of social virtues and charitable endeavor. 


COMMENT 
Rabbi Harry Halpern 


Tue spiritual condition of the child has ever been regarded by 
the teachers of Israel as the infallible test of the status of Juda- 
ism. As long as the Jewish pupils were numerous, there was no 
doubt as to the continuance of the communal life of the Jewish 
people. But with the disappearance of religious practices in the 
home and the relegation of everything religious to the Synagogue, 
there has arisen the new problem of making the Synagogue a vital 
influence in the life of the child because it must in many cases 
supplant altogether the place of the home as a religious influence. 

Bar Mitzvah is one of the agencies which may be used to great 
advantage if it is properly carried out. Aside from the obvious 
necessity of making it more than a perfunctory matter, which 
has been stressed in the main papers, I might suggest that a great 
step forward would be the elimination of the Bar Mitzvah speech, 
which has for its theme the sleepless nights spent by the mother 
at the bed of her sick child. Many of these speeches are copied 
from books and I have had the very distressing experience of 
hearing the same speech from two boys who were Bar Mitzvah 
on the same Sabbath. The child cannot fail to see the humor of 
the situation and must no doubt regard the whole affair as some- 
thing which every boy must pass through but which has no par- 
ticular importance. 
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Confirmation is also of inestimable importance in making an 
indelible impression upon the plastic mind of the child. On the 
part of orthodox and conservative congregations there exists an 
objection to the introduction of Confirmation. In my own ex- 
perience I have found that the elimination of boys from the Con- 
firmation class and making it a matter for girls only has over- 
come many objections. An explanation by the Rabbi that 
Confirmation is given to the girls in heu of Bar Mitzvah for boys 
brings about a new understanding of the ceremony. This idea of 
necessity precludes the institution of Bath Mitzvah which, though 
to my mind desirable, is nevertheless inadvisable because of the 
strong objections thereto by conservative and orthodox elements. 

The Sabbath morning services may be made interesting to chil- 
dren if the Rabbi will ask the children to come to the Synagogue 
not when the services begin but after the Torah has been read. 
The children may then participate in the responsive readings of 
“Ashre” and may listen to the English prayer which, in addition 
to the prayer in Hebrew, the Rabbi should read when the scroll 
is returned to the ark. Then follows the sermon and Musaph, 
which is in turn followed by the responsive singing of En Kelohenu 
and Adon Olom. I am in agreement with the contention of Rabbi 
Goldfarb that separate services for children are undesirable be- 
cause they serve only to widen the already existing breach between 
parents and children. But instead of having one Sabbath a 
month in which the services are entirely turned over to the chil- 
dren I have found it advisable to have the boys participate every 
Sabbath by calling to the Torah a number of boys every Sab- 
bath. Once a month is Mothers’ Sabbath and on that day mothers 
come to the Synagogue with their children and the sermon on 
that day is delivered with the sole aim of conveying a message 
to the children. 

The festivals are a source of true inspiration for the children 
if properly presented. On Succos the children should be given a 
party in the Succah when the Rabbi may very properly deliver a 
talk explaining the various symbols and the significance of the 
festival. The communal Seder on Passover has not been found, 
by me at least, to be a desirable thing for the spirit of the home 
is lacking. In cases where the Rabbi knows that no Seder is held 
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in the home from which the child comes it is advisable for the 
Rabbi to invite several children to his home so that they may 
there participate in the Passover festivities. A demonstration 
Seder held on the Sunday preceding Passover will have a pro- 
found effect upon the children and will undoubtedly lead to urging 
on the part of the children that their perenne have a Seder in 
the home. 

In some Congregations where strong objections to Confirmation 
exist the closing or graduating exercises have been substituted. 
These are not held on Shevuoth and lose a great deal of their 
religious value thereby. The objections may be overcome to a 
great extent by introducing Confirmation after the reader’s repe- 
tition of the Musaph Amidah, and those who object to Confirma- 
tion may leave, the services being over. 

The girls who have been confirmed may be kept close to the 
Synagogue by the introduction of a high school department which 
by its very name will attract the children. A course of two years 
is provided for, at the end of which a suitable certificate should 
be awarded. After the completion of this course there should be 
a course which leads ultimately to training the girls to teach in 
the Sunday School. By giving the girls an objective to look 
forward to, there is supplied the stimulus for continued attend- 
ance at the sessions of the Religious School. As for the boys a 
different method should be introduced. A club of boys who have 
been Bar Mitzvah should meet on Saturday afternoons at. the 
homes of the different boys where, in addition to the prospect of 
an interesting afternoon spent in the discussion of great Jewish 
characters, there is the added incentive of playing host which 
each boy enjoys. In addition the Rabbi should take the boys to 
places of Jewish interest in the city, such as the large Talmud 
Torahs and Yeshivahs, the HIAS, homes for the aged, and hos- 
pitals. In addition to the interest which the boys take there will 
no doubt result the desire to do some charitable work. 

Last, but by no means, least, is the personal influence of the 
Rabbi which must be kept in mind. I have been the confidant of 
many a childish aching heart and in one instance my office has 
been used as a place of refuge for a girl who absented herself from 
school because of some difference with her teacher. The Rabbi 
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should not feel it beneath his dignity to umpire a baseball game 
for the boys and I have even taken the boys to a professional 
baseball game as a reward for little things done or for regular 
attendance at the Synagogue. Children have even brought their 
homework to me seeking aid, and I have won many children by 
helping them. 

These are but a few suggestions as to the manner in which the 
Synagogue, through the influence of the Rabbi, may be made a 
potent factor in the life of the child. 


COMMENT 
Rabbit Moses J. S. Abels 


Boru of the original papers start with the thesis, that the de- 
terioration of the Jewish home has shifted the responsibility of 
the training of the child to the Synagogue. Rabbi Goldfarb’s 
paper is a veritable Jeremiad of the present status of Judaism in 
America. He deplores the general degeneracy of the home as 
well as the Synagogue, the indifference, the apathy, the want of 
tradition, etc., and then he cites nine items of practical advice. 
Rabbi Schulman likewise lays down the postulate that “Judaism 
as a system of ethical, educational and spiritual development was 


> and that “now the order has been 


primarily a home institution,’ 
reversed, the tendency of the age is toward group thinking and 
massed acting,” etc. And then he goes on to say that “in view 
of these portentous conditions, it is passing strange that the 
modern Synagogue as the spiritual powerhouse of the Congrega- 
tion should fail to provide for the child a definite and normal place 
in the devotional calendar.” Then he also appends a number of 
practical suggestions as to what to do. 

Rabbi Goldfarb and Rabbi Schulman differ on one point only, 
and that is on the matter of the junior congregation holding 
separate services, Rabbi Schulman favoring it especially for Yom 
Kippur, and Rabbi Goldfarb opposing it. The point they both 
seem to miss is the fact that all those contraptions which they 
describe in detail have been instituted in hundreds of Synagogues, 
and yet they both seem to believe that a very chaotic state exists 
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none the less. The remedy they prescribe has evidently failed to 
cure. If my memory does not deceive me the C. C. A. R. ap- 
proved by resolution the Junior Synagogue some fifteen years 
ago; the Bar Mitzvah and Confirmation have long been practiced, 
why then the deplorable state? Now, I do not intend to propose 
any panacea—I merely wish to throw out some fragmentary sug- 
gestions in the hope that they may lead to further study. 

My first thought is that on reflection it is interesting to note 
that the home is the product of the child and not vice versa. 
Historically the home is the offspring of the child. Without the 
child there would have been no home. Thus the most sacred 
institution in human life is the direct result of the child’s influ- 
ence. This discovery, as you all know, was made by John Fiske, 
and is based on the theory that the prolongation of human in- 
fancy was a factor in civilization. To protect the child from 
heat, cold and wind the home was built. The more the child’s 
brain capacity increased, the more helpless it became, the longer 
its period of infancy, and the greater the need for its protection 
by its parents. Thus, through the child, the intimacy between 
the parents grew and finally it developed into love and the home 
was founded. Isaiah’s “and a little child shall lead them” and the 
Psalmist’s, “and out of the mouth of babes and sucklings thou 
hast ordained strength” (Psalms 8:2), are not only meta- 
phorically but literally true. It is the frail craft of the little 
child that has led man to his home—his haven of love and beauty 
and joy. Why not then make the child once more the missionary 
to bring religion into the home? Is it hopeless? Why not make 
him the spiritual ambassador from the Synagogue since on ac- 
count of economic and other conditions the parent is no longer 
teacher and priest. Since the parent has virtually abdicated, 
why not reverse the process and let the child become the teacher 
and the parent the pupil? Are not our children called builders? 
“God,” says the Talmud, “is engaged in teaching the little chil- 
dren, and when the little children engaged in study were driven 
into exile, the Divine Presence, too, was exiled with them.” When 
these poor children are driven into the spiritual exile of the de- 
Judaized home, the Schechina is still with them; why not utilize 
their power in re-Judaizing the Jewish home. “Touch not my 
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anointed and do my prophets no harm.” “My anointed,” say 
the sages, “these are our children, and the prophets are the 
teachers.” Let the children become the anointed of God to 
revitalize the Jewish home. 

And once you train the child to become the teacher of his 
parents, I am not much concerned with his Synagogue attendance, 
although as a rule he will bring his parents to the Synagogue. I 
agree with Rabbi Schulman that Judaism is a home institution. 
This constant emphasis of Synagogue attendance smacks of pro- 
fessionalism and looks like aping our neighbors who have de- 
partmentalized their religion and relegated it mostly to the 
church. 

Of course, in many families the child will encounter difficulties 
in his attempt to introduce Prayer or Kiddush. Unfortunately 
we have many Jewish parents who while they do not object to 
their children attending Sunday School, to learn a little history, 
will object strenuously when prayer is introduced. Then it is 
the task of the Rabbi to go to those parents, as I have done time 
and again, and enlighten them by pointing out that we cannot 
remain neutral in religion; that the child already comes home 
from kindergarten singing “Onward, Christian soldiers,” and will, 
of course, read of God in many story books. In one instance, I 
convinced an obdurate mother by telling her the story of the 
artist in a New Hampshire colony who carefully quarantined her 
little girl from any form of religion but she was allowed to be- 
come familiar with the gods of Mt. Olympus. Then one day she 
was found burning a lamb chop (stolen from the cook) on a pile 
of stones in her mother’s garden. Expressing her unguided sense 
of worship, she was sacrificing to Jupiter. I would further try 
to convince them that the child is by nature religious. It is char- 
acteristic of him to seek the causes of the things he sees and this 
quality is basic in the development of religion. I would warn 
them against filling the child’s mind with doubt, quoting Blake’s 
famous lines: 
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“He who mocks the infant’s faith shall be mocked im age and 
death. 
He who shall teach the child to doubt, the rotting grave shall 
never get out. 
He who respects the infant’s faith, triwmphs over hell and death.” 


I would point out that it is more natural for a normal child to 
believe in a loving Father than in an “Over Soul” or “Cosmic 
Forces” or in any of the coinages of modern philosophy. The 
ordinary mind cannot comprehend abstractions. It is swayed by 
the concrete. It must have something to see, to hear, to touch. 
The use of the concrete in worship is called symbolism by its 
friends, and idolatry by its enemies. Speaking of the cherubim, 
engraved upon the ark-cover in the Temple, the Rabbis tell us 
“the faces of these cherubim bore the resemblance of a youth.” 
The angels symbolizing the function of the Synagogue were not 
in the form of old men or old women but vigorous youths. Happy 
idea! The notion that the Synagogue is for the old must never 
be allowed to find lodgment in the minds of our people. 

In conclusion let me ask a few questions. Is it not about time 
that a book, containing selections from the Bible be compiled, that 
we can place in the hands of our children? I do not mean pre- 
digested Bible stories and I abhor junior Bibles. I mean a com- 
pilation in which the exact wording of the Bible be preserved 
but omitting such passages as have no value for them. I would 
also like to inquire what value there is in the Bar Mitzvah and 
Confirmation ceremonies if they are not followed by regular par- 
ticipation in Jewish Life? 


COMMENT 
Rabbi Jacob Bosniak 


Tur Synagogue, be it Reform, Orthodox, or Conservative, is 
laboring in vain if it does not reach the child with a potent in- 
fluence of “the spirit of the Lord.” The Rabbi who does not use 
his best efforts in the teaching and preaching to the young is 
guilty of neglect of his sacred duty. 

I believe that fully one hundred per cent of Jewish boys and 
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girls attend the Public Schools up to the age of fifteen, and about 
fifty per cent continue their studies through High School. This 
army of Young Israel is free from secular studies, on every after- 
noon from three o’clock, and on the Jewish Sabbath. N othing 
should be left undone to bring them daily to the Synagogue for 
instruction, and on the Sabbath—to worship, and hear the word 
ef God, expounded by the Rabbi or teacher in the language, 
terminology, and method they will understand. 

The insufficiency of the Sunday School in the Synagogue as 
well as in the Church, has been amply demonstrated. The Cath- 
olic Church is in the ascendancy because of its splendid Parochial 
School system; and the Protestant Church is perpetually trying 
to solve the problem of church attendance because of the in- 
adequacy of the Sunday School. 

The Daily Religious or Hebrew School should be made the 
foundation of every Synagogue which looks towards the preserva- 
tion of Judaism in this country for future generations. The class 
of immigrant Jew which crowded the Orthodox Synagogue when 
he was poor, and filled the pews of the Reform Temple when he 
grew rich, is fast disappearing. The gates of the country are 
closed. ‘There are no more “Heder-trained” Jews coming from 
without, whom the Rabbi could utilize to show an increase in 
membership. The strength of the individual Synagogue must 
come from within, from its own constituency, by training the chil- 
dren to be willing and able to take the place of their fathers in 
the future. And a Synagogue without an adequate school is no 
more equipped to accomplish this task than an army going to 
battle without the necessary war implements. 

With this point in view, we have in the Ocean Parkway Jewish 
Center, a Daily Hebrew School, as the central and main agency 
for the training of the young. The work of the school is aug- 
mented and supplemented by a children’s congregation on the 
Sabbath (separate and distinct from the junior congregation), 
and a Sunday School. The Sunday School is conducted as an 
extension department, thereby giving an opportunity to those 
children whose parents still believe in the bankrupt Sunday School 
idea. The relation of the children’s congregation to the school 
is the same as that of a laboratory to the classroom. The chil- 
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dren (from the age of eight to thirteen) are thrilled and inspired 
by the Congregational singing, responsive reading, and “Alioth” 
performed by and for themselves, by their own acting as Hazanim, 
readers of the Torah, ushers, gabaim, etc., and finally by the 
episode told to them by the supervising teacher, or Rabbi, drawn 
from Jewish history, literature, Palestine, etc. 

Both the children’s congregation and the Sunday School are 
indirectly utilized as recruiting stations for daily school attend- 
ance. 

The lasting influence of the Bar-Mitzvah and Confirmation 
ceremonies can be secured if it is made the occasion for a Heshbon 
Hanefesh of the child’s accomplishments in the knowledge and 
practice of Judaism in the past, and exhortation for the future. 
In my experience it has actually proven a tremendous factor in 
the increase of worshipers in the Children’s Congregation as well 
as in the Junior Congregation. The Bar-Mitzvah is the Con- 
firmation ceremony of the boy, and the Confirmation is the Bath 
Mitzvah ceremony of the girl. ‘The admission of boys to the 
Confirmation ceremony on Shavuoth weakens the influence and 
obscures the purpose of both occasions. 

The Bar Mitzvah and Confirmation ceremonies also mark the 
promotion of the boy and girl to the junior congregation, which 
consists of children from the age of thirteen or fourteen to seven- 
teen or eighteen. For a time I had them worship with the main 
Congregation. Now they function as a separate unit. But 
neither proved entirely satisfactory, for reasons I cannot discuss 
here. My plan for the fall is to have them worship separately 
the first part of the service and join the main Congregation for 
the Sermon and Mussaf. I hope that this arrangement will 
obviate many of the difficulties encountered before. 


COMMENT 
Rabbi Abraham Burstein 


Ir is an error that leads Rabbis to approach the problem of 
children at the Synagogue services from no other viewpoint than 
that of interesting the children. The supreme attribute of the 
youthful educative period is imitativeness—and no beauty of 
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Synagogue or service is comparable to the power of parental ex- 
ample. ‘Therefore the problem is not a children’s problem, but 
the same constant difficulty of bringing the parent to the Syna- 
gogue. The American parent is as a rule brought back into 
congregational life only when his children are attaining an age 
requiring religious education; his whole attitude is concerned 
with the spiritual welfare of the young. He desires that they 
attend both religious school and service, no matter what his own 
derelictions in that regard. He must be told that not in the 
hands of the Rabbi, the teacher, or the child himself lies this con- 
summation, but in his own. There is no more powerful appeal 
to human sentiment. 

High holiday and other sermons, interviews, congregational 
printed matter, should consistently stress the importance of the 
elders’ conduct in influencing the youth. The result will be a 
quickening of interest in both generations, a growth in weekly 
religious assemblies, and a more cohesive Jewish home life. The 
faults of the younger generation are properly the faults of their 
elders; the saving of the youth with equal propriety becomes the 
problem of saving those who have given them life. 


COMMENT 


Rabbi Israel Goldstein 


ConFirMATIon and Bar Mitzvah are occasions which offer the 
Rabbi a great opportunity to influence the boy and girl through 
the channel of personal contact. 

Generally, it is the occasion of Confirmation which is utilized 
by the Rabbi to spiritual advantage. The Bar Mitzvah ceremony 
is commonly permitted to take place without receiving the same 
preparatory attention from the Rabbi. It is, in the writer’s 
opinion, a serious oversight, first, because the greater number of 
Bar Mitzvahs do not remain to receive the benefits of the Con- 
firmation training, and, second, because the occasion presents 
unique opportunities for impressing and influencing the boy, which 
Confirmation does not offer. Chief of unique aspects of the Bar 
Mitzvah ceremony is the fact that it fixes the center of interest 
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not upon a group, but upon the individual. It therefore occupies 
a correspondingly more important place in the life of the child 
and of the parents, and for that reason it should be made spir- 
itually significant to both, in the highest possible degree. 

The writer will quote his personal experience with the problem. 
In his Congregation, a boy is not permitted to be Bar Mitzvah in 
the Synagogue unless the Rabbi is satisfied with his qualifications. 
It is not sufficient that the candidate be able to recite his portion 
satisfactorily. That formal aspect of the Bar Mitzvah ceremony 
is the concern of the Cantor of the Congregation. The Rabbi 
makes it his responsibility that the child shall be conversant with 
the main ideas of Judaism, and shall understand the purport of 
the Bar Mitzvah ceremony. To that end the candidate is required 
to meet the Rabbi for a series of conferences and to pass an 
examination one week before the date of Bar Mitzvah. ‘The ex- 
amination is fixed a week before in order to allow for a re- 
examination, if the first effort should prove unsatisfactory. 

The subject matter of the conferences consists of the following: 
1. The explanation of the Creeds, Commandments, and Festivals. 
2. The explanation of the Blessings to be recited at the Torah, 
and of the Biblical and Prophetic portions for the Bar Mitzvah 
Sabbath. 3. A brief synopsis of the history of the Prayer Book, 
and of the development of the Synagogue institution, and the 
reading at each session, of a ten-minute prayer ritual, which the 
child is encouraged to continue as a daily exercise. 4. A review 
of Jewish current events, based on a Jewish periodical or the 
Jewish Daily Bulletin, so that the child may understand what is 
going on in the Jewish world. 5. Some of the personal problems 
of the boy, which he is encouraged to express and discuss with 
the Rabbi. 

These conferences, generally conducted with a group of Bar 
Mitzvah prospects, are usually held twice a week and extend over 
a period of at least two months. Friedlander’s abridged volume, 
“The Jewish Religion,” is used as a text book. 

The questions which are asked in the examination are on the 
following order. They provide for a test of memory effort as 
well as of original thought. 
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1. Write out the Ten Commandments. Which, in your opinion, 
are the most important Commandments. Explain why. 

2. Write out the Thirteen Creeds. Which, in your opinion, is 
the most important creed? Explain why. 

3. Tell about the Festivals. 

(a) Names and dates. 
(b) Why they are celebrated. 

4. Tell briefly the content of the Biblical and prophetic portions 
of your Bar Mitzvah Sabbath. 

5. Translate the Torah Blessings. 

6. Mention the three most important Jewish events which have 
happened since you commenced your preparation for Bar 
Mitzvah. 

7. In what way does going to Synagogue help us to worship God? 

What is the purpose of Hebrew in the prayers? 

9. In what way is Bar Mitzvah going to make you different? 


e 


Of course it is obvious that if the child fails to pass it would 
be difficult to prevent his Bar Mitzvah. The Rabbi, however, can 
manage the situation so as to impress the importance of the 
examination, without incurring the embarrassment of an ulti- 
matum. There is, however, one means which the Rabbi has at his 
disposal, and which, exercised upon rare occasions, safeguards the 
necessary discipline. It is the Bar Mitzvah talk addressed to the 
boy in the presence of the Congregation, immediately following 
the sermon. 

The sermonette to the Bar Mitzvah, usually woven around the 
theme of the Sabbath sermon and applied personally to the child, 
is the culmination of the Rabbi’s opportunity to make the occasion 
of Bar Mitzvah significant to the boy and to his parents. At the 
end of the sermonette the Benediction is pronounced upon the 
Bar Mitzvah. 

In the sermonette the Rabbi may take cognizance of the effort 
made by the Bar Mitzvah during the preparatory period. In 
extreme cases, where the boy has been negligent and has done 
poorly in the examination, the sermonette may be omitted and 
no notice taken of the boy, except for the benediction. Boys and 
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their parents are sensitive to these distinctions, and usually exert 
themselves to prove worthy of the Rabbi’s talk. 

The chief value of the conferences, aside from the benefit of the 
informational content, is the personal relationship which is 
brought about between Rabbi and child. The Rabbi derives an 
understanding of the child and of his home background which 
could not come in any other way. The child derives a sense of 
kinship with the Rabbi which sometimes continues for years there- 
after. There is also created an important link with the home, as 
parents deeply appreciate the Rabbi’s contact with their child. 
Best of all, both parent and child get to understand that the Bar 
Mitzvah ceremony is something earned, a something for which the 
child has worked, a privilege which he has earned, and not an 
empty ceremony contingent upon a parrot-like recitation of a few 
Hebrew passages. The effect of such a method has been found 
to be altogether satisfactory. 

The suggestion is offered, finally, that as one means of keeping 
the Bar Mitzvah permanently attached to the Synagogue, it could 
be arranged to extend to the boy every year, a special invitation 
to come to Synagogue and be called up to the Torah, on the 
anniversary Sabbath of his Bar Mitzvah. Another method of 
strengthening the Synagogue bond would be to arrange on Sim- 
chath Torah, a special Hakofoh for the boys who have been Bar 
Mitzvah in that Synagogue during the year. 


THE SYNAGOGUE CENTER 


AIM AND PROGRAM 
Rabbi Samuel M. Cohen 


Tue Jewish Center Movement is about twelve years old. It 
originated with Professor Mordecai M. Kaplan and spread rap- 
idly, with but slight interruption during the World War, through- 
out the length and breadth of the land. The name is popular. 
New Synagogues that do not differ in equipment from the old, 
call themselves “Jewish Centers.” There must be something in- 
herently valuable in the idea. Many congregations refuse to call 
their new Synagogues “Center,” but include in their structure 
facilities for educational and recreational activities. 

One might distinguish two types of institution. On the one 
hand, there is the center built by a group of Jews with the ex- 
pressed object of educating, refining, socializing, Americanizing— 
what you will—other groups of Jews. The builders and sup- 
porters do not feel the need of the particular institution and do 
not use it, as a rule. They delight in seeing it used by others 
in various ways and make nominal charges in order to give the 
users the illusion that they are not being pauperized. There are 
several orthodox institutions of this kind. In New York, the 
Institutional Synagogue is well known.. Reform institutions are 
larger and more numerous. In this respect, they do not differ 
from the Centers fostered by the Jewish Welfare Board. The 
time is rapidly approaching when a survey of the aims and ac- 
tivities of this type of Center will be necessary. But in this 
paper we shall devote ourselves to the other type of Center—the 
institution organized by a group of Jews primarily for their own 
religious, educational and recreational activities. 

The movement for a Center develops usually when there is 
recognition of the failure of the Synagogue, both in influening 
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the everyday life of the Jew and in drawing worshipers to itself. 
When this failure is realized, the will to remain Jews and to help 
Judaism live, results in seeking other means of religious endeavor. 
There were days, and there still are, when the solution of the 
problem was thought to rest with the elementary Hebrew School. 
As a result there has developed enmity in many quarters between 
the Synagogue and the school. Attempts are also being made to 
attack the problem only with reference to the young man and the 
young woman. Much of the popularity of the Y.M. and 
Y.W.H.A. is due to this effort. The Center tries to unify all 
religious, educational, social and, at times, even welfare, endeavor 
and to interest all elements in the community, the old as well as 
the young. 

The members and leaders of Centers, as a rule, express satis- 
faction with the development of their institutions. A deeper in- 
vestigation, however, indicates that the satisfaction is only on the 
surface. Deep down in their hearts there are many misgivings. 
Those without the Center point to many deficiencies. Amongst 
them we may touch on the following: 

In many Centers, there seems to be no integration of the various 
activities and departments in the Center. The Hebrew School, 
for instance, will be supervised by a principal who is a secular, 
cultural Hebraist. The gymnasium will be in charge of a retired 
pugilist. The director of clubs, a social worker, and the director 
of the whole institution, a suave business executive. The Rabbi 
is in charge of the Synagogue, teaches several classes and occa- 
sionally helps secure speakers for the Forum. He does not seem 
to exercise much influence on the institution as a whole. 

There is great emphasis laid upon numbers. Those activities 
are fostered which make the widest possible appeal, and in calling 
attention to the activities, methods are used without regard to 
their moral effects. In the Forum, for instance, any name, so 
long as it is well known, is sought after. There is no question as 
to whether the individual can strengthen in any way the religious 
aspirations of the listener. Any subject is appropriate, if it 
only has some sensational appeal. The advertising of the activi- 
ties also take on a sensational aspect. ‘The desire to please as 
many as possible expresses itself in the sanctioning of types of 
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activities that austere Judaism usually frowns upon. Instance 
the secular New Year celebrations in many of the Centers. 

There is great fluctuation in the concepts as to what is the 
function of the Rabbi. In some Centers, he is an executive direc- 
tor, and then he has the burden of looking after the finances of 
the institution, as well as every other activity. In others, he is 
the orator. His original function as a scholar and teacher is 
gradually receding to the background. The attempt of some 
Rabbis to stand out as efficient in all these capacities tends to 
make them shallow and utterly dissatisfied with themselves and 
with their position. 

These conditions are a result of a number of factors. The his- 
tory of the average Center is one of them. The movement begins 
with a great deal of enthusiasm. The members of the Board of 
Trustees, counting upon what they feel to be almost certain popu- 
lar support, usually undertake to erect an institution far beyond 
their means. The danger of failure spurs them on to all kinds 
of methods to secure contributions. There is no longer any attempt 
to educate people as to the functions of the Center. The object 
is now to find what particular thing the prospect is interested 
in and to promise that the Center will supply his need. As a 
result, the organization is composed of many elements that have 
no desire to understand one another or to sympathize with each 
other’s aims and ideals. When the building is finally erected, it 
is burdened with an exceedingly large mortgage and it is found 
that its maintenance is much higher than was expected. This 
supplies an added motive for seeking the easiest way to obtain 
support. The whims and wishes of the various elements must. be 
satisfied at all costs, and nothing must be done that risks, in any 
way, the displeasure of any element. 

One might expect in an institution that sets out to unify Jewish 
life that the Board of Governors of the Institution would be con- 
cerned largely with the higher implications of the work of the 
Center. One might expect that all national and international 
Jewish religious causes would be the chief concern of this central 
governing body. The fact is, however, that in the majority of the 
Centers to-day, the Board of Governors, as such, fears responsi- 
bility for any cause outside of the Center, and in the Center itself 
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it functions largely as a Ways and Means Committee. If out- 
side causes are helped through Centers, it is usually through 
groups and cliques, each dedicated to a particular cause. ‘These 
groups use the Center, with the tacit approval of the Board, as 
a happy hunting ground for contributors to their pet institutions 
or movements. 

Another factor contributing to this unfortunate state of Cen- 
ter work is not peculiar to the Center. The Synagogue, too, is 
grappling, as yet, unsuccessfully with it. It is the shifting popu- 
lation in our large cities. It seems that the membership moves 
about from one part of the city to another so often that there is 
always anxiety as to whether the institution will have a large 
enough constituency to enable it to function. 

Perhaps, at the root of the matter is the uncertainty and lack 
of knowledge on the part both of the Congregation and the Rabbi 
as to what the aim of the Center should be and how that aim may 
be realized. One can discern a number of aims; each receiving 
a different degree of emphasis in different Centers and at different 
times. 

There is the aim of keeping the family together. It is thought 
that if parents and children express their varied interests, through 
the same institution, they will remain united even during the period 
when they usually drift apart. Then there is the aim of erecting 
a sort of wall about the Jew so as to prevent the non-Jewish and 
anti-Jewish influences in his environment from having a deleterious 
effect upon him. It is thought that the occupation of his time and 
his energy in a Jewish institution is enough to keep him always 
Jewish. From this is derived the aspect of the Center as a Jewish 
club, and there is also the thought that somehow the more re- 
ligious activities in the Center will have an influence on the secular, 
recreational departments. Every activity has its own aim, and 
there seems to be but little scientific knowledge as to how these 
various aims generally and departmentally may be realized. 

Consequently there is lack of adequate criteria as to whether 
the Center as a whole or its departments function adequately. 
The most accepted test seems to be that of numbers. The larger 
the crowds, the more successful the Center is judged to be. Many 
Rabbis look to attendance at services as the indication that the — 
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other departments are functioning properly. As a rule, the ex- 
act way in which those other departments help to increase at- 
tendance at services, or what the services in themselves are sup- 
posed to effect is clouded in indefiniteness. 

The foregoing analysis points to differences in the working out 
of the Center idea between large and small communities. On the 
whole, one may expect that in the small community the Center 
will function more adequately. In the first place, it will not 
have to contend with the shifting population. In the second 
place, since the prospective members are fairly well known, the 
danger of attempting something too difficult is less. With re- 
gard, however, to the aims, ideals, methods and criteria of Center 
activity, there is approximately the same confusion in the small 
communities as in the large ones. 

Despite these many difficulties there can be no doubt that the 
Center movement will gain in strength and ultimately become the 
sole form through which Jewish life will express itself. In the 
first place, failure of the old type of Synagogue is becoming more 
manifest day by day, and nothing has arisen that might take its 
place. 

In the second place, out of the confusion there are already 
emerging certain standards of aim and method which are making 
their way and which hold promise of solving the more difficult 
problems now facing our people. In general, this aim might be 
termed the educational ideal. The Center is regarded not so much 
as an institution that will create a social or spiritual ghetto or that 
will draw people to the Synagogue, or that will keep the family 
together, or any one of the other manifold aims claimed for this 
institution, but rather as an institution that educates the Jew to 
live a Jewish life. The Center is to provide an environment both 
for old and young, through which the individual can gain Jew- 
ishly educational experiences. The various activities in the insti- 
tution must be satisfying in themselves, but derive their greatest 
value from their effect upon those who engage in them. It is the 
function of the Rabbi to see to it that the experiences of the 
participants in the Center activities should be truly Jewishly 
educative. 

Regarded from this point of view, the gymnasium is as im- 
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portant as the elementary school and the ball room as important 
as the classes for high school boys and girls. The function of 
the gymnasium is not so much to give recreation as to teach those 
principles of living that can best be learned through physical exer- 
cises and through the athletic game. In all probability, adherence 
to Law, the set ways of conduct and behavior, which can be re- 
garded as a result of social experience, can very well be learned 
through activities in which the gymnasium is used. What is 
sportsmanship, for instance, but the recognition of the authority 
of Law? 

The function of the ball room is not to provide several hours 
of pleasure but to teach a healthy relationship between men and 
women and the proper enjoyment of some of the so-called lighter 
interests in life. In modern life, the sane and moral attitude of 
men and women to each other can be acquired only through such 
social activities and experiences that call for and strengthen this 
attitude. 

The Synagogue itself will return to its original function, which 
is educational in nature. It will not be an auditorium where 
the audience will enjoy good music or an eloquent address. It 
will be an institution through which the congregation will undergo 
experiences that will elevate and spiritualize it—in a word, 
strengthen its desire to live rightly, purely and righteously. 

The criteria for the success of the Center are of a double nature. 
There is first of all the arousal of interest in Jewish learned 
works. When the individual discovers that in his problem of liv- 
ing, Jewish literature and Jewish history can be of help and he 
decides to devote himself to a study of these subjects for this 
purpose the Center is achieving its end with regard to him. Of 
even greater importance is the realization of his need for the 
Synagogue. When the individual finds that in his spiritual aspi- 
rations he needs the strength that comes from communing with 
the Jewish past, from a more intimate relationship with all that . 
is beautiful and holy in Judaism, from communion with God, and 
he therefore attends the services, the Center is achieving its end. 

The final test is the raising of the ethical and moral standards 
of the everyday life of the individual. The Center should educate 
for life in the world and not merely for life in the classroom or 
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Synagogue. If it has no effect on the member’s family, friend and 
business relationships, if it does not enlarge and enrich his inter- 
ests and ideals, it is not adequately functioning. 

In the Center of the future, the Rabbi will be the one who knows 
most clearly the goal of its activities, the psychology of the indi- 
viduals he is working with, the scope and limitations of his educa- 
tional material. He will work with his constituency, take part 
in their struggles and as they rise he will become greater himself. 
What the modern school and teacher is to the child, the Center 
and Rabbi will be to the child, adolescent youth and grown man 
and woman. It will differ from the secular school only in so far 
as its work will be fortified and strengthened through the integrat- 
ing of the whole in the Jewish spiritual life. 


COMMENT 
Rabbi Leo Jung 


I wave read with great interest Dr. Cohen’s paper with quite 
a deal of which I find myself in perfect agreement. But I should 
like to register what appears to me a fundamental difference in 
the definition by him and myself of the ideal Jewish Center. ~ I 
am old-fashioned enough to believe in solid, substantial training, 
in solid, definite teaching, in genuine, unshorn Jewishness as con- 
ditions sine qua non for the success of our labors for Judaism. 

In order that this may be achieved it is necessary for us to 
guard against the danger of producing ready-made standardized 
men and women empty of conviction, destitute of religious prin- 
ciple and flung upon life utterly unprepared to face its tempta- 
tions. It is not a problem of keeping boys and girls off the street. 
Our task as communal workers and leaders seems to me rather to 
lie in the obligation to train these boys and girls in the most 
encouraging and enjoyable manner but with our aim always 
clearly before our eyes “how to become and remain fine types of 
Jews and Jewesses.” I believe with all my heart that mass train- 
ing produces potential mobs. 

Hence, I am not in favor of large Centers or Young Men’s 
Hebrew Associations or any other organization which tends to 
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influencing or teaching or inspiring on a wholesale scale. To 
my mind such institutions in the best case create an emotional 
vacuity, a type of man and woman which for its principles, con- 
victions, attitudes, is dependent on the fiery orator of the mass 
meeting and which in fundamental problems both individual, do- 
mestic and national will be swayed not by reason but by maudlin 
sentiment. A large Center at best is a bad substitute for the 
family which, after all, is the strongest unit. A Center at best 
is to inculeate group responsibility but such responsibility and 
such consciousness is sane and useful only when it is built up 
on a domestic equilibrium of common sense and righteousness. 
Hence Centers become futilities when we have failed to reénforce 
with all our strength good Jewish family life. Mrs. Jellybys of 
both sexes are as indigestible and disagreeable to the Jewish 
community as they are and have been among all nations in all 
times. 

Friday Night Forums,.to my mind, are utterly insufficient to 
supply a Sabbath atmosphere; as a matter of fact, they are 
definitely harmful. They disrupt family life and rob the children 
and parents of the opportunity to enjoy restful intimacy, an 
opportunity found for them only this one time a week. 

If I had the sum you mention placed at my disposal for the 
purpose of doing some public good and if there were more Rabbis 
or other communal workers embarrassed by similar generosity, 
I’d favor the establishing of small Centers every tenth block 
catering to a small number of families and representing in them- 
selves (every Center) a family of families. Such small Centers 
would enable the Rabbi or the minister, or the social worker to 
get into personal, continuous, touch with grandfather, father 
and child. Such smaller Center would enable the three genera- 
tions to meet on a platform or a program so devised that it should 
be interesting and instructive to all of them. Such Centers in 
which every one knows every one else or comes to know him 
is to my mind the best possible means of creating an esprit de 
corps and not snobbishness, in order to avoid the setting up of 
exclusive sets and in order to nip in the bud any possible emer- 
gence of snobbishness. In order that national issues which effect 
equally in the consideration of which and in the voting upon 
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which large audiences are necessary, I would favor the estab- 
lishing of great communal assembly halls in which the various 
groups could meet, discuss acute problems and acquire that 
breadth of mind and thoroughness of information which are neces- 
sary for a healthy development of the body politic. 

In short, instead of the Billy Sunday method of knocking the 
religion into neurotic minds and foolish hearts, instead of the 
Jewish social worker who boasts of the hook-to-his-handshake, 
instead of the unhealthy, wholesale attitude towards Jewish men 
and women, I suggest that Centers be so equipped and so re- 
stricted and provided with such programs as will enable their 
leaders to create Jewish individuals, who can think sanely, intel- 
ligently, who will be willing to discuss Jewish questions even when 
they are informed about them, and who will produce a Jewish 
generation which will be the richer and the fuller Jewish because 
of an intimate contact with men and women who are to guide 
them towards a finer manhood and womanhood. The objections 
which I strongly feel to mass Centers, mass lectures, apply at 
least as strongly to mass schools and mass clubs; modern peda- 
gogy bears me out. The trend is in every respect towards in- 
dividualization and against wholesaleism. 


COMMENT 
Rabbi Ira E. Sanders 


In commenting upon Rabbi Cohen’s excellent presentation, I 
first wish to preface my remarks by stating that he has concerned 
himself with both the Community Center and the Synagogue 
Center movements. He has neglected to divorce the two move- 
ments wholly, and unless we concern ourselves with either the 
one or the other, we find ourselves in unnecessary entanglements. 
It has been rather difficult for me to ascertain just what he means 
by a Jewish Center, inasmuch as a Jewish Center may mean both 
a Synagogue Center or a Community organization. It seems to 
me that the error in which Rabbi Cohen has fallen is a universal 
error. Of course, here in New York we have no such problems 
arising out of a possible confusion between the Synagogue Cen- 
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ter and the Community Center because most Synagogue Centers 
are not only Synagogal adjuncts but also Community institu- 
tions, in that they serve both their own particular Synagogal 
constituency and their community. Thus, for example, Temple 
Israel calls its Center, Temple Israel Community Center, thereby 
suggesting that its appeal is both to members of the Congrega- 
tion and to all others in its Community who may care to avail 
themselves of its privileges. New York, therefore, presents a 
unique problem in that the Synagogue Center may at all times 
be a community organization, and we may have as many of these 
combination Centers as New York can create without any seraous 
overlapping of interests. 

The problem that presses for solution is the problem arising 
out of the smaller, the middlesized, and even the larger communi- 
ties throughout the country. May I offer a concrete example to 
present the problem as I have studied it. Let us say the city of 
X has four Orthodox and Conservative Synagogues, and one 
or two Reform Temples. The Synagogues conduct daily Min- 
yanim, a Sabbath service and perhaps even a daily Hebrew School. 
The Reform congregation holds weekly services on Friday eve- 
ning and Saturday morning, and maintains a religious school on 
Sunday. Now in the same community, there is a Y.M.H.A., 
the name of which we borrowed from the Christian organization 
—the Y.M.C.A., but which judiciously we now term a Com- 
munity Center. This Community Center attempts to take under 
its egis all the young people of the community, many of whom 
are unsynagogued. The moment the Community Center is or- 
ganized it perforce enters into competition with the Synagogue 
Center. Both institutions try to give a Jewish modus operandi 
and in so doing there is constant overlapping of interests. ‘The 
Synagogue Center encroaches upon the work of the Community 
Center, and the Community Center encroaches upon the Syna- 
gogue Center, in the formation of similar clubs and classes, and 
of physical culture activities. 

Of course, every community must attempt to solve this diffi- 
cult problem of the overlapping of interests, but if a general rule 
may be applied, I feel from personal experience gained as the 
Executive Director of both a small town Community Center and 
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now a large Temple Center—that the Community Center in order 
to function effectively cannot infringe upon the rights of the 
Synagogue Center. It has no ethical right to conduct any of 
the activities that belong to the domain of the Synagogue, such as 
Friday evening religious services and the formation of a Re- 
ligious School, which should rightfully come under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Synagogue, the Reform element solving its own par- 
ticular religious problem, the Orthodox and Conservative solving 
their own particular problems. The Synagogue, on the other 
hand, must not conduct physical culture classes and other activi- 
ties that rightfully belong to the Community Center. In fact, 
experience has taught us that the adult members of most ‘Syna- 
gogues will not utilize the physical culture classes or, in fact, 
any of the activities that the Synagogue affords them, preferring 
in almost every instance to use the more fashionable social clubs. 
I cannot agree with Rabbi Cohen that a gymnasium is necessary. 
If I were to build a Temple Center, I would not build a gymna- 
sium. Again the Talmud Torah should be sponsored by the 
Synagogue, and there should never be a Community Center Tal- 
mud Torah. Strange as it may seem, I undertook to direct the 
destiny of a Community Center Talmud Torah only to find that 
it rightfully belonged to the domain of the Synagogue. I repeat 
again emphatically that the Talmud Torah should always be 
sponsored by the respective Synagogues. Of course, there are 
certain institutions which both organizations can foster—the 
celebration of Jewish festivals, the organization of clubs for the 
study of Jewish life, communal celebrations, etc. In other words, 
the Synagogue Center and the Community Center must differen- 
tiate their functions, the raison d’étre of the Synagogue Center 
being the enhancement of the religious values of Judaism and the 
furtherance of the Synagogal life, the Community Center having 
as its aim the building up of the cultural values of the Jew, and 
serving as the barometer of the Jewish social and cultural con- 
sciousness of the community. 

I have seen this overlapping of interests and the result has 
been most unfortunate. Not until the two institutions realize 
their respective aims will the Synagogue Center and the Com- 
munity Center be able to accomplish their work effectively and 
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thus make for a richer Synagogal Judaism on the one hand, and 
a nobler community Jewish consciousness on the other hand. 
The Synagogue failed to appreciate its socialized heritage of 
the 16th and 17th centuries when, as all of us know, it was the 
center of the whole of the Jewish life—I repeat we failed to appre- 
ciate this heritage which would have made our Synagogues stand 
as the expression of the community soul and which thereby would 
have prevented the rise of the Community Center movement 
which unfortunately has weakened the Synagogue. But since 
the Community Center movement has now taken over much of 
the work of the Synagogue Center in its multifarious activities, 
the only alternative the Synagogue Center has is to lend the 
Community Center its whole-hearted assistance, but at the same 
time create those virile Synagogue activities that will make for 
a larger Synagogal life. It is sad to reflect that we did not 
realize fifty years ago that the solution of the Jewish problem 
would have been the Institutional Synagogue. Had we realized 
this, we would have been able to have a stronger hold not only 
on the Synagogue but also upon the Community, and thereby 
have strengthened the Synagogue and made it again what it was 
in the 17th century, the mirrored reflection of a pulsating, in- 
vigorating Jewish life. As conditions stand to-day, however, 
in the communities outside of New York City, I believe that the 
solution of the Center movement lies in the differentiation of the 
function of the two organizations, each one lending, wherever 
possible, moral support to the other but each one in turn creating 
its own particular religious or cultural values. 

Because of this tardiness in realizing that the Synagogue 
should be the focal point on Jewish communal problems, the po- 
sition of the Synagogue Center has become weakened and I fear, 
in many instances, has little reason for its existence as far as 
its own members are concerned. The late Dr. Hirsch of Chicago, 
one of the founders of the Synagogue Center, once remarked, 
“The sons of Hart, Schaffner, and Marx, will never use my Center 
as their social club. As such, it must be the meeting place of 
the whole of the Jewish community of Chicago. Furthermore, 
the purpose of the Synagogue Center, such as that of Sinai, is 
more utilitarian than idealistic in its aim. Its activities should 
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first of all lead to better attendance at Divine Service before 
they lead to a deepening of the Jewish consciousness of the com- 
munity.” This statement uttered twenty years ago is as true 
to-day as it was then. 

Let us not close our eyes to the nigh moribund condition in 
which the Synagogue finds itself here and everywhere. I se-_ 
riously doubt whether the Synagogue Centers have helped the 
Synagogue and made the life of their members more loyally at- 
tached to it. In fact, I am beginning to realize more than ever 
that the Synagogue Center is only an experiment in social and 
in recreational activities, and that it has fallen short of its 
purpose—the integration of religious values—for which it should 
primarily stand. 

If the Synagogue Center assumes only the réle of a social 
lever for its members and its community, I fear it will weaken in 
its power, but if it accepts the challenge for a militant, aggressive 
Judaism with the intellectual and spiritual values of Israel its 
tantamount concern, then a glorious chapter in the life of the 
Synagogue Center is yet to be written. 


THE SYNAGOGUE CENTER 


PRACTICAL OPERATION 
Rabbi Norman Salit 


On a previous occasion during the current season three papers 
were read before the Board treating the problem of the Syna- 
gogue Center. One of these papers regarded Friday Night 
Forums as “definitely harmful” and held the Synagogue Center 
as we know it to-day to be just the reverse of beneficial, con- 
stituting “at best a bad substitute for the family which, after 
all, is the strongest unit,” and stressing a pernicious “whole- 
saleism.” Another paper read on that occasion also adopted a 
pessimistic attitude, doubting “whether Synagogue Centers have 
helped the Synagogue” and holding that they “should first of all 
lead to better attendance at Divine Service before they lead to 
a deepening of the Jewish consciousness of the community.” 

The writer of this paper disagrees with the foregoing two 
points of view. The Synagogue Center is not intended as a 
substitute for the family. The Center cannot supplant the home 
—no agency can; it must at best supplement the home. His 
task is difficult who would seat the Center on the throne of the 
family, and his task correspondingly easy who condemns the 
attempt. Nor can the present writer agree with the second point 
of view which establishes increased attendance at Synagogue as 
a criterion of success for the Synagogue. 

The point of view of this paper rests upon a three-fold basis. 
First: in considering the problem of the Synagogue Center, we 
ought to think not in terms of the Synagogue or in terms of the 
Center, each of which is static in value, but in terms of the 
Congregation, which is dynamic in value. Both Synagogue and 
Center are physical places, arenas of activity, two wings—or to 
change the figure, religious and secular arms—of the same in- 
stitution, the Congregation. The Congregation is a group of 
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Jews possessing in common substantially the same locality of 
residence and the same religious predispositions, and organized 
on a religious basis for the carrying out of common religious pur- 
poses. We ought to learn to think in increasuing measure, when 
dealing with Jewish life in general, in terms of the Congregation 
—of the living organized group unit as a whole, and not in terms 
of any one of its activities, no matter how sacred and no matter 
how imperative. Otherwise our thinking becomes, as indeed it 
has too often become, lopsided and our perspective deranged. 
That we think so preéminently of Jewish life in terms of the Syna- 
gogue may be part of our heritage of the “Galuth,” that in spite 
of our thinking we persist in adding to the Synagogue, in sur- 
rounding and frequently fairly overwhelming it, by the Center, 
may be the result of our new psychology, influencing us to the 
following out of values we have not yet learned to express, and 
tending to a stressing of the other and varied factors that go to 
make up the totality of Jewish group life. It well may be that 
the scrutiny and reévaluation of the hitherto exclusive hegemony 
of the Synagogue in our thinking is due to the influence of Pales- 
tinian activity. At any rate, when we remember that during 
the Middle Ages the Synagogue was also the Community Center, 
to every extent that it could be then, we need not feel, as some 
of us may, that the widening of our horizon must induce a lessen- 
ing of our Jewish intensity. 

Secondly, once we think of the Synagogue and Center as two 
arms of the same institution, each working for the immediate 
good of the group interested, and for the good of groups and 
movements less local, the policy of the Center becomes fixed. The 
Center then must become and remain an integral part of the Con- 
gregation; it cannot be allowed to succumb to the centrifugal 
force of secularist opinion which is always to be found in the 
Congregational membership and establish an independent exist- 
ence, Its policy becomes completely integrated with that of the 
Synagogue and therefore must be formulated and regulated either 
by the Rabbi, or by a committee of which he is an active 
member. Once these principles be accepted, the dangers of 
divisions of authority, internal dissension, resulting in impairing of 
efficiency, lowering of the dignity and status of the Rabbi, secu- 
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larization of the Congregation, etc., disappear. To those who 
have had any experience with Centers, these dangers will not ap- 
pear fanciful. They are the more real since we are so dependent 
for our Center directors upon an organization which is guiltless 
of any pronounced clerical sympathies. ‘Two concrete examples 
from my own experience may help to illustrate these points. Due 
to an extension of Hebrew School hours, necessitated by increased 
part-time classes in the local Public School, Hebrew School ses- 
sions were extended to hours for which gymnasium classes were 
also scheduled. Because of the proximity of the gymnasium and 
the classrooms (our Center Building is very compact), the noise 
of the physical work disturbed the school work. Gymnasium 
classes were immediately shifted to other periods, less convenient. 
The physical department may have suffered, we may have ham- 
pered the development of a future Benny Leonard or Arnold 
Horween, but the educational work went on undisturbed. If the 
policy of the institution were to be regulated by any one other 
than the Rabbi, it is conceivable that friction between School 
Superintendent and Physical Director may have arisen, that the 
Executive Director may have decided that the gymnasium work 
was to continue as originally scheduled, and that the none too 
easy task of conducting a daily Hebrew School would have been 
rendered still more difficult. In this instance, the primacy of 
‘“Hinuch Hanaar” was maintained; the Congregation, not the 
Center was established as the factor of greatest importance. 
Again, we have no Executive Director. We had one, but we 
found him unsympathetic to religious values in general, and 
even antagonistic to the policy and religious stand of the Con- 
gregation. He lasted six months; the work is now being carried 
on by the President of the Congregation and myself. 

At this point the writer would disclaim any intention to afford 
either a “lamentable display of Rabbinic arrogance” or a “woeful 
lack of Rabbinic humility.” He advances these principles merely 
as the necessary condition precedent, the conditio sine qua non, 
essential to the harmonious development and functioning of the 
Synagogue Center; otherwise its name becomes an absurdity. 
He realizes of course that the Rabbi suffers by the adoption of 
these principles in one important respect; he tends to become 
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mechanized, dehumanized ; his room ceases to be a study and be- 
comes an office, his books give way to plans, schedules and re- 
ports. He must realize however that this is part of his sacri- 
fice, that he is passing through a period of transition which must 
continue until Center directors can be developed who shall possess 
adequate religious sympathies, and he must console himself with 
the thought that in this crucial period, when American Jewish 
life is experimenting with and adjusting itself to a new technique 
for holding our adults and attracting our youth, he, by stepping 
into the breach, is giving service in addition to guiding services. 
And in the former, he has every whit as much field for profoundly 
religious activity as in the latter. ; 

Thirdly, in addition to regarding our problem from the point 
of view of the Congregation and having the policy thus in the 
control of the Rabbi, the writer is of the opinion that the Con- 
gregation should charge itself with the duty of stimulating the 
Jewish consciousness of the community. Its great implement in 
this task is its Center Building. It ought not wait upon this 
work until it brings the community thronging to the doors of its 
Synagogue, for if it does, the chances are bright of its first greet- 
ing the Messiah. If we think in terms of the Congregation, in 
terms, that is, of a Jewish life wider than the single exercise of 
cult faculties, we will substitute for our present object, the bring- 
ing of the Jew to the Synagogue, the more meaningful object of 
bringing him to the Congregation. We will think dynamically 
instead of statically, and will reckon with our environment. We 
will refuse to yield to the environment, for that would be suicide ; 
but we will refuse to combat it, for that would be insanity. And 
we will therefore realize that if the dance conflicts with the Syna- 
gogue so much the worse for the Synagogue; but if the dance co- 
operates with the Synagogue so much the better for the dance. 
In other words, and to use the jargon of present-day psychology, 
our task will be that of creating and extending Jewish habit— 
systems in the mental and spiritual functioning of child and adult, 
of equipping each member of the Congregation and the larger 
community without with Jewish responses and reactions to the 
various stimuli of the environment. The field of this activity is 
of necessity larger than the Synagogue; it extends to the Center 
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Building, and without the physical edifices of the Congregation. 
The Congregation thus becomes the promoter of, so to speak, an 
extension course in Jewish response, in which course the Syna- 
gogue is one, but no longer the only, factor. By corollary, the 
Synagogue begins to assume a complexion more vital to the aver- 
age Jew; it becomes part of a system which translates a wide 
and varied sphere of activities into Jewish values and for spiritual 
ends; the Congregation that can, for example, the average Jew 
will think, conduct preélection nonpartisan political rallies, that 
can have Saturday night basketball games or Sunday night 
dances, or forums addressed by men active in the secular life 
of the land, is a Congregation that is alive to the flow of the hour; 
its cult activity therefore will begin to take on a new aspect in 
his mind. And thus, the conflict between Y.M.H.A. and Syna- 
gogue is solved, because in the Congregation functioning as here 
outlined, the major programs and philosophies of both the Com- 
munity Center and the House of Worship become fused. 

I am not worried by the charge of “wholesaleism” hurled against 
the center of to-day. Either you will reach your people en masse, 
or leave them severely alone en masse. No other method is prac- 
ticable. We ought to remember that the Synagogue works with 
the many. 

From the point of view of the foregoing, all is grist that comes 
to our mill. And now we approach considerations less theoretical 
and more practical, beginning with a question submitted to the 
writer in the invitation to prepare this paper. 

Does the Center dilute an otherwise concentrated interest in 
Sabbath worship? I think not. Make the services sufficiently 
attractive and the Congregation will attend. They may attend 
the more readily because of having acquired the habit of coming 
to the Center. And even if the so-called concentrated interest 
in Sabbath worship were diluted, I would not bewail the fact, 
providing, of course, that the Center made for a stimulation of 
Jewish response and for the formation of Jewish habit systems 
throughout the week. We speak for a seven-day week Judaism, 
—why not recognize that Judaism can function in and through 
the Center also? By way of illustration; due to the facilities 
offered by my Center Building, and previously nonexistent, a 
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group of young women were encouraged to form and maintain a 
Junior Hadassah Unit. Now discounting all social and personal 
motives, there remains a very definite residue of Jewish effort, 
thought and affiliation which had been up to that time lacking in 
the lives of these young women. The unit does not, as a group, 
attend our Sabbath services. Is the Center for that reason of 
no value in their particular case? Is it not more correct to say 
that through the Center they are trained to respond in terms of 
Jewish values, and that this greater sensitivity to Jewish stimuli 
implies an increase in their Jewish consciousness which though not 
specifically colored by cult is nevertheless a positive Jewish asset? 
Besides which, and as a matter of fact, since the formation of this 
particular organization, many of their members have attended the 
Synagogue who never came before. 

It is to be noted that the foregoing remarks with reference to 
the functioning of the Synagogue Center are based upon the ex- 
perience of one who has been, and is, conducting a Synagogue 
Center in a small town. His own experience and reflection are 
borne out by his contact with the community of Pottstown, Pa., 
where the recent completion of the Synagogue and Center has 
resulted in the taking over by the Congregation of the functions 
and activities of the Y.M.H.A. This is as it should be. These 
considerations, moreover, the writer believes to hold true of Syna- 
gogue Centers everywhere, with the qualification that in some 
parts of large cities the duty of stimulating the Jewish conscious- 
ness of the general community may not be so acute, nor the obli- 
gation of performing certain tasks as, for example, the maintain- 
ing of a Hebrew School, so heavy, as in other communities, in 
or away from large cities, where agencies other than the Congre- 
gation perform these tasks and perform them satisfactorily. 
There is so much work to be done that waste of energy in dupli- 
cation of activity is criminal. Further, many sections of large 
cities are so comparatively isolated as to constitute for all prac- 
tical purposes separate communities, in which instance the Con- 
gregation serves, so to speak, what is virtually a small-town clien- 
tele. The case of Far Rockaway and adjacent communities is 
sui generis; here we have a small town environment with a sophis- 
ticated New York City personnel, who conduct their business in 
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the heart of the metropolis, are mostly people of means, and suffer 
from the well known disease of Jeshurunitis. The ensuing mental 
attitude of smugness and self-sufficiency the writer fondly be- 
lieves to make his task the more difficult. It is no easy matter 
to bring our people out of their palatial homes to a lecture forum 
or meeting at the Center. 

I have discussed thus far the philosophy which I believe should 
govern the Synagogue Center and its functioning, and some of 
the major administrative mistakes that should be avoided. With 
further reference to administration, my own Center is organized 
upon a departmental basis, with Educational, Physical and Music 
Departments, each under the direction of a separate head, and 
responsible to me and to the Board of Trustees. I hold the port- 
folios of the Religious and Executive and Social departments and 
am in constant consultation with the President of the Congrega- 
tion. When our finances allow, we will probably engage some one 
to supervise the executive and social work more thoroughly than 
my time allows, meaning chiefly the club and social activities and 
the integration of the general program of the Congregation. I 
believe this scheme of organization to be efficient. 

In the matter of physical equipment, I think the Synagogue 
Center should by all means have plenty of space for meeting and 
recreation facilities, its own kitchen and banquet facilities, a 
stage, dance floor and auditorium (we use our auditorium as 
dance and banquet hall; it is wise to have a special room for 
small dances), a gymnasium and of course as large and modern 
school facilities as possible. I should err on the side of building 
the Center, in all its parts, overlarge; ours is already too small. 
To-day’s extravagance is to-morrow’s necessity, even as to-day’s 
economy is to-morrow’s regret. I should by all means include the 
gymnasium, even in a large city Center, not because of the adults 
but because of the children. Their physical recreation under 
the supervision of the Congregation means much to them and 
more to their elders in the matter of linking them to the Con- 
gregation. But I should not include a swimming pool. Not 
every one can use it (though every one should), it is impossible 
to keep it in sanitary condition, the responsibility is terrific, 
and the expense disproportionately great when its use and lack 
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of necessity are considered. There is a margin of least return 
which we ought to bear in mind in the planning of a Center Build- 
ing and the swimming pool to my mind oversteps this boundary. 
An income-producing feature, while dealing with physical facili- 
ties, is the bowling alley. We have four, in the basement, and rent 
them out to clubs which meet once a week; one night during the 
week and all day Sunday they are open. 

I would stress the matter of acoustics. Get them good in 
your auditorium and bad everywhere else. My Center Building 
is so compact that during our forums and banquets in the audi- 
torium we can hear the gymnasium activity going on directly over- 
head and the noise of falling pins directly underneath. Make 
your doors and corridors as little susceptible to sound and echoes 
as possible. 

A word concerning financial problems—if you haven’t a Center 
Building you don’t know what financial problems are. The Center 
is a liberal education in overhead, budgets and headaches. I 
speak from sad (institutional) experience. The Center is no 
longer a luxury; it has become a necessity, but to the numerous 
problems of the Rabbi has been added one that is ea post facto; 
he must convince his community of the necessity of the Center— 
after it has been erected. 

You may attempt to meet the financial problem in several ways; 
by charging for various special activities, such as gymnasium 
classes, locker and soap and towel service, forums and lecture 
subscriptions (giving reduced rates to members), renting out 
rooms and facilities to outside organizations, establishing income- 
producing activities, such as bowling alleys, increasing membership 
fees in the Congregation, increasing total membership, etc. I 
favor the last named method. But if you have not the desire 
for a period of financial Sturm und Drang, beware the Center; 
it has brought tempest and hurricane to many a previously idyl- 
lic mill-pond. 

And withal, in spite of the numerous problems attendant upon 
its erection, upkeep and administration, the Center has come 
to stay. It may be modified, but it will never disappear. It is 
making its mark on American Jewish life. It is providing a 
community focus for all Jewish activity; it is becoming a com- 
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munity Town Hall, a true Bet ’Am, a profounder House of 
Prayer in the sense that we may pray also through life, in ad- 
dition to living through prayer. It is bringing the living word 
within the Synagogue closer to the living world without, and is 
informing the Congregation with a new vitality in the ideology of 
the community. It is attracting more Jews into congregational 
affiliation, introducing more people to the influence of the Con- 
gregation, whether affiliated or not, and performing a doubly salu- 
tary service in helping to take more money for Jewish causes out 
of Jewish pockets. In a word, it has established a new technique 
for making speculative Judaism operative and has thus written 
the guarantee of at once its value and its permanence. 


THE SYNAGOGUE CENTER 
Rabbi Harry Weiss 


Tue Temple House or Community House will continue to be 
a growing factor in the economy of Jewish life to-day, no matter 
what we think to the contrary or however much we may deplore 
its tendency to think and obscure the purposes of worship. As 
an expression of modern-day life, it comforts with its surround- 
ings, which breathe the spirit of physical power, the pride of 
material achievement and the somewhat dubious satisfaction that 
comes from the thought of excelling some one else in multifarious 
activities, that apparently enlarge the horizon of life, whatever 
that may mean. Dancing classes, dramatic clubs, culture leagues, 
forums, are all avenues of outreach to what is styled a broader 
life. Energies of a community thus are poured into many chan- 
nels, with the hope of reaching some great purpose that would 
mean a better Jewish heart, a greater loyalty to the ideals of 
our faith that would make for better citizenship, and a finer type 
of manliness and womanliness. It is felt that with many activi- 
ties, some one above others, may appeal to this or that one and 
thus hold him to the Synagogue. In fine, all these activities are 
so many avenues of approach to the sanctuary. Training the 
feet to walk in the direction of the Synagogue with the hope that 
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by thus learning the way to the sanctuary’s place, men, women 
and children will enter therein. 

The question is asked, “Does a Center dilute and weaken what 
otherwise would be a concentrated interest in the Friday evening 
and Sabbath morning worship, supplemented by the educational 
program during the week for the children and adults?” 

I would answer in the affirmative. One has only a certain 
amount of energy at his command; and when, during the week, 
one attends a card party of the Sisterhood and lecture at the 
forum, one feels that one’s duty towards the Congregation is 
fully performed and the Friday night and Saturday morning 
services are of a necessity neglected. People do not draw fine 
lines of distinction between this and that. When they go to a 
lecture or any other activity of the Congregation, they feel they 
have been within the shadow of the Synagogue, or near it and 
possibly imagine that their duty towards the community is thus 
fulfilled. I am endeavoring to correct this by codrdinating the 
several organizations of our Congregation, so that each organi- 
zation may, in a body, at least twice a year, of course, outside of 
the Holidays, attend the Synagogue. The Sisterhood, the Men’s 
Club, the Young Folks’ League, the Junior League and the other 
organizations, are asked to give at least two nights during the 
year, to the matter of worship. The idea was thought good by 
my people and we will press the matter, seeing that so little is 
asked of each organization. Some Centers have many organiza- 
tions, which would insure during the year a satisfactory at- 
tendance. Thus, each organization, an avenue of approach to the 
Synagogue, may become a means of entering it. How success- 
ful I will be, I do not know. At present, it cannot be said that 
any of these organizations, with the exception of the Sisterhood, 
have given much attention to the matter of worship, which, after 
all, is at the root of character building for, neither soul nor 
character can be built without that culture which the prayer in the 
Synagogue alone will do. 

All in all, it cannot be said that so far as my knowledge goes, 
executive directors have really made an attempt to turn the 
many agencies at their command toward the portals of the Syna- 
gogue and into it. They have looked at each activity as of 
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some value in itself, apart from it really being, in its last pur- 
pose, a contributory means of help towards the ends of worship. 

Thus the secular branches of the Synagogue retain their own 
coloring without much attempt to turn their energies for the 
house of worship. I am yet to hear an athletic director Say, 
“We have enjoyed the gymnasium of this Synagogue for long, 
we have served the cause of play, now come, boys, next Friday 
night let us all turn out and hear something about our ancient 
Faith and about the ideals of our people.” Very) few,ifi any, 
members are secured for the Temple through the men’s club, or 
through its other associations. The School largely contributes 
toward this end. We shall say a few words about this later. In 
fact, the majority of the organizations are patronized by a very 
large percentage of non-members. Particularly is this the case 
with the men’s club, gymnasium and culture clubs. Culture clubs 
and forums, though well meaning, frequently allow material to be 
_ treated in their presentations which are positively not only non- 
religious, but even anti-religious. Yet, it may be that the sum 
total of the many influences or activities of the Center is good, in 
the sense that it fosters what is fundamental to the perpetuation 
of a people, and that is, the collective spirit. There is no doubt 
that the group spirit is fostered by the Centers. It is true that 
such spirit or instinct may be nothing more than a mechanical, 
physical get-together compulsion. This blind instinct, essentially 
a protective one, is served and accentuated by the Centers. So- 
cial bonds are developed and strengthened, communal interests 
are heightened, and much, without a doubt in this regard is 
achieved. Even if the center does take on the features of a 
social club, it satisfies the lay mind, who is neither a philosopher 
nor a religionist, but generally looks to the practical and imme- 
diate results that may come to him by knowing many people. 
I do not charge the lay mind with ulterior motives, but doctors, 
lawyers and business men frequently join these institutions, and 
politicians, too, for the good results that may accrue from wide 
acquaintanceship. ‘This, generally speaking, is not considered 
anything wrong by the laity. It merely implies a practical view 
of life in all its bearings. Yet, all in all, in large cities, where 
big distances are divisive forces, men feel that some common 
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stamping ground is necessary for social commingling, both for 
themselves and for their sons and daughters. And it is very 
possible, too, that the new generations, particularly, can thus 
be held together against the growing forces of the outer world, 
which, of course, militate against Jewishness and religion gen- 
erally. 

_ Doubtless, the Center, then, is the expression of a need, which is 
here to stay and grow, as a safeguard against defection from 
our people. It thus fosters and protects the protective spirit 
and affords a basis whereon the superstructure of Jewishness can 
be built. In time things will crystallize and the many agencies 
associated with the Center, will converge towards one aim, making 
the sanctuary the goal towards which all the roads will lead. To 
that end, each functionary of the Center, whether he be a teacher, 
gymnastic instructor or leader of some activity, will have to be, 
above all, a Jew at heart, to guide and envisage whatever he does, 
with the thought of the sanctuary. 

At present, the minister bears the brunt of this tendency away 
from the Synagogue. He is the whipping boy towards whom all 
look to correct the sins of the people, who follow their own sweet 
way and then complain of the pitfalls into which they chance. 
All congregations clamor for attendance of a Friday night and 
Saturday and when this is lacking, the people, instead of looking 
to themselves, look toward the Minister for the remedy, when 
the simple proviso in the contracts of our teachers that they 
cannot teach unless they appear once in a while with their classes 
in the Synagogue, would remedy the matter. All Synagogues, 
too, have a tremendous amount of musical material that goes to 
waste and is never brought into action. The contract of the 
choir masters could be specified that they must organize choral 
societies and thus help the service. The executive director, too, 
could be made to understand that when his desk is closed, his 
work is not at an end, but that he, too, is a religious functionary, 
who must appear at the Synagogue. In fine, if the laymen would 
exercise the same compulsion upon their employees of the Center, 
as they do upon their Rabbi, a vast deal of strength would come 
to the Synagogue, and it would be generally understood that each 
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activity must, in the last analysis, look toward Judaism and its 
ideals as its final quest. 

As to the financial problem, nearly all Congregations build far 
beyond their means. The mistaken notion still continues that a_ 
debt is a stimulus to congregational work. This is true if it is 
a small-sized debt. However, if it is an overwhelming burden, the 
reaction is most unfortunate on every hand. Virtually a state 
of panic exists whose force the Minister particularly feels. In 
the last analysis, the success or the failure of any institution de- 
pends upon its members and seatholders. The various organiza- 
tions, with the exception of the Sisterhood, contribute only negli- 
gible sums towards the Congregation’s upkeep. Even the forums 
are losing propositions. So with the gymnasium and with the 
other features. The Center necessarily has heavy overhead, by 
reason of its employees. Our executive director never sought 
members through personal approach and when things lapse, the 
Congregation looks ta the Minister for help in this regard. All in 
all, the Center’s activities do not help to maintain the budget. 
We would like to hear about the Centers which are successful in 
this regard. The financial stability of the Congregation depends 
first and last upon its members and seatholders. A goodly num- 
ber of members, however, can be secured through the school. 
As to physical equipment, I feel it should be of the best and 
the most artistic in the social halls and rooms. Personally, I 
think that though swimming pools are exceedingly expensive, they 
should be built as an adjunct to the gymnasium and if the Con- 
gregation is unable to do this at once, it should provide for a 
place where, in due time, these can be built. 

As to its administration, workers of a Center are not yet men 
and women keenly alive to the possibilities of their position. They 
are employees, working at jobs; when the clock strikes, they are 
done. But the community house is here to stay; and if the group 
spirit is fostered, which we can envisage with the light of religious 
purpose, much will be achieved. To this end, first, architecturally, 
the temple should be a temple; it should be distinct and loom 
large above the community house. Second, the Rabbi must be in 
sole command of the religious school, to keep his authority as a 
teacher in Israel. To this end, theological students should spe- 
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cialize in pedagogy, so that a lay mind in a city like this, may 
feel that he is on a par with the high school teachers, who may 
be instructors or principals in our school. Young men should par- 
ticularly seek the M.A. in this line, so that they can speak with 
authority in this matter. To heighten the position of the Rabbi, 
he should at the earliest seek the Doctor’s title. We know, full 
well, that a title does not add one inch to one’s spiritual stature 
and that the degree of Rabbi is all sufficient, yet, we live in a 
very practical world, undiscriminating and unthinking, and these 
items of distinction, I feel, do help. , 

Communal prayers should be fostered so that the place of 
the pulpit loom significant and large in the popular mind upon 
vital occasions of one’s life. Prayers for the sick, blessings for 
the newlyweds, the blessing of children born and upon mothers, 
appearing in the sanctuary after a little one has come to their 
home, prayers in memory of those gone to their reward—all 
should be stressed as a means of interest on the part of the pulpit 
in the vital affairs of the congregation’s members. All this, so 
that the serious things in life be not overshadowed by the elements 
of play, culture and physical organizations. 

Thus may the Rabbi win back his lost heritage and make the 
sanctuary a special province, which nothing can overlap, over- 
shadow or excel in the deep and high purposes of Jewish life in 
its best sense. 


COMMENT 
Rabbi Alexander Basel 


AuTHovGH the subject of Synagogue Center has been so ably 
discussed, I still feel that I may add my little contribution to 
the subject. 

The Synagogue Center differs entirely from the “Y,” since 
the latter institution is primarily devoted to individual advance- 
ment and moral improvement. The principle of the “Y” is not 
to stress the religious aspect as a theological entity, nor does it 
tend to promote the Jewish unity, or any other aspect that goes 
with the tradition of Judaism. While it is true that the “Y°’s” 
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have a Synagogue in their building, and a religious director, still 
it is a known fact that the Synagogue there is rather in the form 
of an appendix, which simply irritates at times and never benefits. 

While the Synagogue Center endeavors primarily to promote 
Judaism, and looks upon the various activities incidental to the 
Center as a means to promulgate Jewish life, Jewish consciousness 
and Jewish unity, I therefore cannot see how the “Y” can in any 
way take the place of the Synagogue Center. More than that, the 
“Y*? simply harbors the youth, while the Synagogue Center at- 
tempts to unify the entire family, young and old alike. 

The Synagogue Center is being utilized by young and old alike, 
but it is very seldom a place where all the members of the family 
meet. For instance, we will find the children utilizing the Center, 
while the parents belong to an entirely different congregation 
and vice versa. So far, the original idea of the Center to unite 
the entire family in the one institution has not as yet materialized. 

The original purpose of the Synagogue Center, to strengthen 
Jewish consciousness in the community by means of the Center, 
does not seem as yet to be realized. While it is true that in indi- 
vidual cases people are being drawn to the Synagogue through the 
activities of the Center, this cannot however be taken as the stand- 
ard. As a rule, the younger element will utilize the recreational, 
educational and social activities of the institution, but will re- 
main indifferent to the religious aspect. Of course, in my own 
Center we have noticed a considerable increase of the younger ele- 
ment in the Synagogue, but I doubt if this increase justifies the 
great hopes and expectations that we place in the Center. 

As to the swimming pool and the gymnasium, which is forming a 
part of many Centers, I would say that to my mind they are en- 
tirely superfluous. They are a drain on the treasury, and they 
serve no purpose whatsoever in advancing the religious aspect of 
the Center. I consider it a waste of good Jewish money to sink 
thousands of dollars in establishing a gymnasium and swimming 
pool, and in the vast outlay, which the upkeep entails without 
deriving any spiritual benefit. This, I believe, should be left 
entirely to the Y.M.H.A. It is an entirely different matter, 
and there is no direct connection with arousing Jewish conscious- 


ness in the community. 
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If I were given a hundred or two hundred thousand dollars 
to build a Community Center, I would erect a separate building 
adjoining the Synagogue. I use the word separate advisedly, since 
a Center, housed under the same roof with the Synagogue, tends 
to lessen the traditional sanctity of the Synagogue; and the 
structure would consist, according to my views, of a fine audi- 
torium, stage, movie projectors, where social gatherings, enter- 
tainments and dances may be held, a dining room, a kitchen, where 
communal festivities may be arranged, school rooms, the num- 
ber may vary according to the needs of the neighborhood, and 
also according to the amount of money available,—a library, 
club rooms, and roof garden. This should constitute the Syna- 
gogue Center. 

The maintenance budget for a structure of a hundred thou- 
sand dollars, would be, if efficiently administered, about thirty- 
five thousand dollars per annum. It would require an executive 
director, a social director, a head club leader, a dramatic instruc- 
tor, a music teacher, singing teacher, and a number of paid club 
leaders. This, of course, excludes the administration of the He- 
brew School. 

The usual propaganda for Synagogue Centers should rather be 
enlarged than discounted. We must reckon with modern condi- 
tions, and therefore we must continue to offer attractions to the 
public that will bring them nearer to us. As much as we may per- 
sonally dislike some of the firework methods used in modern Cen- 
ters to attract attention, we cannot ignore the fact that this kind 
of propaganda is producing results. If we lived in an ideal com- 
munity, then we might be able to do away with a great deal of 
objectionable propaganda, but we cannot ignore the fact that 
thousands and thousands of our young men and young women 
have been brought back to us as a result of Center propaganda. 

I beg to offer the following suggestion with regard to the 
planning and administration of the Synagogue Center. First, 
that the Center be fully equipped and ample funds secured for 
administration purposes before it is erected. To erect costly 
structures and then have them understaffed is not merely a waste 
of money but might work a great deal of harm to the community. 
If clubs are permitted to meet, dances to be held, gatherings to 
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take place, without proper supervision and proper direction, then 
the institution becomes a modern Babel, where confusion reigns ; 
plenty of noise, and little constructive work. The administra- 
tion of the entire Center comprising its various units, should be 
entrusted entirely to the Rabbi, who will naturally direct all the 
activities towards one goal, and that is, to arouse Jewish con- 
sciousness and Jewish unity. If, however, the Rabbi should 
merely be confined to the Synagogue, and the various units be in- 
dependently operated by social executive directors, then, the 
Center will work great harm in Jewish life. Instead of the pres- 
ent system of the Synagogue where all activities center, the Syna- 
gogue will then be relegated to secular departments, and the re- 
ligious influence will vanish entirely. 

I believe that the Center is an experiment in American Jewish 
life, and it should at the present time be encouraged. 


COMMENT 
Rabbi Lows D. Gross 


Tur Temple Center idea is spreading rapidly throughout the 
country. Its development is not to be impeded by any fear of 
secularization. The one thing that especially commends it, nay, 
demands it, is the fact that it is a fraternizing force and the phi- 
losophy back of it is simply the ever present need to afford Jewish 
youth every possible opportunity for association under Jewish 
auspices and amid wholesome surroundings, in order to counter- 
act dejudaizing influences in non-Jewish environments. 

But in connection with the Temple Center there is a danger to 
be guarded against. This is the tendency to regard the Center 
activities and the religious program of the Synagogue as distinct 
and separate entities. There would seem to be no theological im- 
plications in a gymnasium or a social dance. But the fact that 
these things are administered under Jewish religious auspices is 
the important consideration, and this gives a special significance 
to all the activities conducted in a Temple Center. 

Judaism is not a departmental religion. It is an inclusive re- 
ligion of life. The phrase “Muscular Judaism” is not necessarily 
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ridiculous, and as for secularization of the Synagogue the answer 
is “Talmud Torah Keneged Kulom.” 

‘The entire program of the Temple Center, however, should be 
under the direct supervision of the Rabbi. All the activities of 
the Center should be so managed and administered as to flow into 
the religious life of the congregation, and to succeed in strength- 
ening Jewish consciousness. It should be made very clear that 
the Temple Center, although it is a congregational clubhouse, is 
primarily a religious institution. Its first and foremost aim is 
to serve the spiritual needs of the people of the Temple, and of 
the Jewish community at large. Its constant endeavor is to 
perpetuate the heritage of Israel and to make that heritage in 
consonance with modern progressive ideals accessible and avail- 
able to every Jew. The cultural, social and recreational activi- 
ties of the Center should be second in importance to the religious 
work of the institution. These Center activities will serve their 
purpose only in the measure in which they serve, strengthen and 
intensify the spiritual life of the Jew. Therefore, the Rabbi must 
be given full authority to supervise every department of the Cen- 
ter. The Center is fulfilling its function if it affords every possible 
opportunity for the expression of congregational life in all its 
phases and endeavors to elevate Jewish religious fellowship to the 
high level it should occupy. 


ADMINISTRATIVE DUTIES 
Rabbi Israel Goldstein 


From the point of view of administration there are two kinds 
of Congregations. The one in which the entire responsibility, 
from soliciting members to supervising the janitor, devolves upon 
the Rabbi is not a proper subject for the present discussion 
because it is an abnormal condition. It may be an institution 
struggling through its infancy which has not yet cultivated a laity 
sufficiently strong to carry its due administrative burdens; or it 
may be an established institution where for some special reason 
the lay arm has broken down; or, finally, it may be a one-man in- 
stitution where the Rabbi has deliberately set about to create and 
administer the Congregation by himself, making it utterly de- 
pendent upon his single personality. All such cases are to be 
regarded as being abnormal to the intent of the present thesis. 
It would indeed be futile to attempt, within limited scope, a dis- 
cussion of the problem of congregational administration in all of 
its aspects. | 

We are concerned, rather, with that phase of the problem 
which normally pertains to the office of the Rabbi, taking into 
consideration an established institution with orderly modes of 
procedure, where the laity functions through a board of trustees. 
In such an institution there are administrative relationships which 
the Rabbi cannot well avoid and should not even attempt to 
avoid, because the nature of the present-day Synagogue institu- 
tion calls for his administrative attention in several directions. 

Of course the conduct of a Religious School and the organiza- 
tion or direction of a Sisterhood, Men’s Club, or Young People’s 
League, are matters of administration. These, however, will not 
be included in the present comment either because they have al- 
ready been dealt with elsewhere or because they are themes toward 
which the writer has no special contribution to make. This com- 
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ment will deal with a few specific questions in the light of the 
writer’s experience and observation. 

First, is the question of the Rabbi’s saititintiits to the lay 
officialdom of the Congregation. 

Is it of great moment that the Rabbi should sit on the Board 
of Trustees? It is doubtful if this question is as important as 
some Rabbis think it is. Trustees are usually jealous of their 
prerogatives, and are likely to regard the Rabbi’s status as a 
fellow trustee as being an alien intrusion. It would probably 
render them somewhat uneasy. Conceivably they might conspire 
to conduct informal meetings without the Rabbi, where questions 
might be discussed in which the Rabbi’s participation is not de- 
sired. Moreover, it is even possible that the dignity of the Rabbi’s 
position may suffer in consequence of his identification with the 
lay portion of the administration. 

It is, however, important that he should be invited to attend the 
sessions of the Board of Trustees. He should be there in an 
advisory capacity, because there are always questions in which 
the Rabbi’s point of view may be essential as an element in the 
deliberations. The Rabbi ought to receive the regular notices of 
the Board meetings. Where that privilege is difficult to obtain, 
the request should be made at least for the courtesy of an invita- 
tion to those meetings of the Board, where the agenda. is intended 
to include subjects touching the Rabbi’s immediate sphere of 
interest, such as the Sabbath Services or the Religious School. 

Aside from his personal participation in executive sessions, the 
Rabbi would find it helpful to maintain a channel of communica- 
tion with the Board of Trustees by means of the written word. 
By submitting periodical reports upon the religious and educa- 
tional activities which are under his supervision, he can keep 
the Board of Trustees in regular touch with the progress of his 
work in the institution. Such reports furnishing subject matter 
for the deliberations at the Board meetings, would help to give 
those meetings a better and more substantial character. If in- 
stead of wasting time on trivial details, which often engross the 
attention of executive bodies, their interest can be fixed upon 
some problems submitted in the Rabbi’s letter, much is gained. 
There is also the additional advantage in the idea, that it creates 
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among the Board of Trustees a feeling of confidence in the Rabbi, 
springing from the realization that he is constantly in touch 
with the activities which come within his scope. 

A difficult challenge to the Rabbi’s administrative functions is 
the necessity of working with committees. These committees, 
appointed by the Board of Trustees or elected by the Congrega- 
tion, often prove to be sources of embarrassment to the Rabbi, 
yet properly utilized they may become useful assets. It is pos- 
sible, of course, for these committees to be reduced to nominal 
designations. If the Rabbi happens to be a strong personality, 
he can ignore them and proceed about his business as if com- 
mittees never existed. On the other hand there is the opposite 
extreme, where if the Rabbi is a weak personality, the committees 
may ignore him, even in matters such as Religious School ad- 
ministration, which are presumed to be his special concern. 

Where a Rabbi is not strong enough to assert his rights, it is 
gratuitous to suggest to him modes of procedure. In the other 
instance, however, where he is strong enough to disregard the 
committee if he so desires, the suggestion is here made he should 
not take advantage of his strength. 

It is important to cultivate the interest of laymen even in 
departments which the Rabbi is prone to regard as his special 
preserves. 

Let us take the Religious School as an example. By working 
with the school committee the Rabbi has an opportunity to edu- 
cate laymen to an appreciation of the problem of Jewish educa- 
tion. By developing a closer understanding of the problem the 
layman is in a better position to sympathize with the difficulties 
which confront the Rabbi in the administration of his task. Let 
no one pretend that his administration is an unqualified success. 
A frank proposal of a difficult situation and a willingness to share 
the problem with others will often save the Rabbi from much 
seemingly unjust criticism coming from the laymen of a school 
committee whom the Rabbi has not taken into his confidence. 
Then, too, it is not beyond the realm of possibility that sound 
practical suggestions may emanate even from inexpert laymen. 
There is the final advantage that by bringing the active interest 
of the school committee into the Religious School, the Rabbi 
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may succeed in developing an enthusiasm for that department and 
bringing it into the foreground of the Congregational program 
where otherwise it might not be. 

Therefore the suggestion is made that a Rabbi can afford to 
share his administrative responsibilities with his laymen, and has 
much to gain therefrom, provided, of course, that he do not 
forfeit his authority. 

Using the same example of the school committee, let us see by 
what methods a satisfactory relationship may be maintained. 
There should be meetings between the Rabbi and the committee, 
during which he would have the opportunity of explaining the 
theory of the Religious School, its curriculum and its administra- 
tion. He should furnish each member of the committee with a 
copy of the curriculum so that no superfluous questions need be 
asked. Adequately supplied with material and information, a 
member of a committee is less likely to be captious or quizzical. 
Occasional visits to classrooms should be encouraged, with caution, 
of course, against undue disturbance of the class instruction. 
Laymen are not satisfied with written reports alone. In fact 
they often distrust them. They want to see with their own eyes. 
Let them see. They may see something once which does not please 
them, but if they come again and again they are bound to get a 
generally fair and balanced view of the situation. 'The members 
of the committee should be encouraged to attend the school assem- 
blies, and upon occasions to address them. Always the Rabbi 
should employ the written word, to keep them in touch with every 
part of the school activity. Let their names be placed upon the 
school mailing list. Let them receive copies of every communica- 
tion sent out to the teachers and to the children. They may not 
read these communications, but they will appreciate receiving 
them, nevertheless. 

Through such and similar means the confidence of laymen can 
be gained, their sympathy for the problems which the Rabbi is 
trying to solve can be captured, and the layman’s helpfulness to 
the Rabbi in the administrative duties of his office, can be im- 
measurably enhanced. 

A second important question under the heading of administra- 
tion is the Rabbi’s relationship to the determination of the Con- 
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gregation’s budget. Needless to say, it is the item of expenditure 
and not of income which is here referred to. If the Rabbi happens 
to be of that rare species who have good business sense and can 
suggest sound ways and means of increasing the income of the 
Congregation, then it is so much to the good of his Congregation, 
though it may place his Rabbinical reputation in jeopardy. Ordi- 
narily, however, it is conceded that the Rabbi’s province is on 
the spending side and not on the receiving side of the budget. 

There are not many Congregations where the financial depart- 
ment is so well organized that a strict budget system obtains. 
So far, however, as the Rabbi’s administrative province is con- 
cerned, it behooves him, even where the Congregation does not 
work on a budget system, to urge that in his departments, a list 
of estimated expenditures be drawn up at the beginning of the 
year. 

It is a source of chronic annoyance for the Rabbi to have to 
come to his President or the Board of Trustees for authorization 
of sundry expenditures which come under the routine of the 
expenses of administration. The engaging of teachers and the 
fixing of salaries, the ordering of school supplies, the cost of 
arranging entertainments, are typical instances of pleading, 
haggling and compromise, which often go on between the Rabbi 
and the lay authorities, where there is no prearranged plan. The 
Rabbi is put in the position of having to defend every dollar of 
expense which pertains to his departments. He is under suspicion 
of being extravagant, certainly uneconomical. It is altogether a 
humiliating experience which often sours the Rabbi’s disposition 
and affects his whole attitude. 

It would therefore be a great boon for the Rabbi if he could 
introduce into the procedure of the Congregation, the custom of 
estimating at the beginning of the year, in itemized detail, the 
likely cost of the departments in question. Again the Religious 
School may be taken as an example. Let the Rabbi present each 
year a list of estimated expenditures. It should be determined by 
several considerations, such as the expenditures of the previous 
year, the proportion to the entire Congregational budget, the 
estimated income for the ensuing year, and the necessary degree 
of expansion. These considerations will also determine the ac- 
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ceptance, rejection, or revision of the Rabbi’s submitted estimate. 
If the Rabbi’s plan is not acceptable in its submitted form, it will 
naturally be discussed in whole and in part. Then the Rabbi has 
the opportunity of explaining his plan. It is also an excellent 
opportunity for him to make the laymen see the place of Religious 
education as a whole in the Congregational program. The ques- 
tions of teachers’ salaries, school supplies, etc., all can be dis- 
cussed tn toto. The discussion will have been a means of educating 
the laymen to envisage the problem of school administration. The 
Rabbi’s plan of expenditures may be accepted as submitted. Sup- 
posing, however, that it is subjected to change and revision. In 
all probability the main elements of his recommendations will be 
adopted, though minor items may be lopped off or changed. In 
any case the Rabbi will know exactly what he has to do and what 
sum of money is at his disposal, so that he will not be likely to 
incur criticism by going beyond the limitations which have been 
agreed upon, unless unforeseen expenditures arise, in which case 
the matter could be presented as an emergency situation. On 
the other hand the Board of Trustees will not be likely to carp 
or criticize, realizing that the Rabbi is acting within an authorized 
scope of expenditure. 

There are other advantages which are almost obvious. A group 
of laymen can visualize the needs of the school as a whole much 
more adequately than any single item in the program. Once they 
are satisfied with the total amount which the administration of 
the school is likely to cost they will be more inclined to leave the 
working out of the details to the Rabbi. At the same time it is 
easier for the Rabbi to argue once for the entire program than to 
defend each of the sundry items at different times. Finally, this 
mode of procedure gives him the opportunity of demonstrating his 
talent for economy. ‘To be able to show at the end of the year 
that the school has been well administered and that at the same 
time the authorized amount for its administration has not been 
used up, is surely an indication of economy which will give the 
laymen the impression that they have a Rabbi who is both thrifty 
and efficient, an impression which is not at the present time 
epidemic. 

It seems to be the only dignified way of administering a situa- 
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tion which has been a frequent source of irritation to the Rabbi. 

Subjoined, is a sample estimate of expenditures for the ad- 
ministration of a Religious School, including a Sunday School 
and four groups meeting two afternoons a week, in a Congrega- 
tion whose budget at the time, a number of years ago, was $60,000 
a year. 

A much less important matter, but one in which the Rabbi has 
an opportunity to be helpful in the direction of administration, 
is with regard to the Congregation’s charity disbursements. There 
are Congregations where the charity budget reaches very sub- 
stantial figures, sometimes as high as $15,000 a year. Usually 
this sum represents the response to the charity appeal made by 
the Rabbi during the Kippur Fast. Be the fund large or small, 
or be it in response to the Rabbi’s appeal or to the appeal of 
another, the Rabbi’s opinion should be consulted in the disburse- 
ment of the charity fund. 

The Rabbi is perhaps the only man in the Congregation who 
has an understanding of the proportionate merit and importance 
of the institutions to which the assistance is to be extended. 
Laymen sometimes bring in their pet hobbies, and effect charitable 
appropriations out of all proportion to the importance of the 
beneficiary. 

It would be worth the Rabbi’s trouble to request from the 
Board of Trustees the privilege of submitting each year a sug- 
gested list of charity disbursements, in accordance with the fund 
which is available. His suggestions, even if not followed strictly, 
will, in any case, serve as an approximate guide. If he could also 
obtain the privilege of sitting in with the Board or the Committee 
when the disbursements are determined, he would have the best 
opportunity to offer information and advice relative to the merits 
of the proposed beneficiaries. Such a mode of procedure may 
become an important means of educating the Board of Trustees 
to an appreciation of the philanthropic map of the community. 

It would also be worth while for the Rabbi to request of the 
Board of Trustees that a sum of money—it need not be more than 
a few hundred dollars a year—be placed at his disposal, to be 
disbursed in consultation with the president, for the benefit of 
worthy individuals who may appeal to the Rabbi for help in the 
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course of the year. Such an arrangement would obviate the 
embarrassing necessity of soliciting individual members of the 
Congregation and would also give the Rabbi a feeling of assurance 
in making promises of relief, where relief is needed. 

The third and final point which may be worth noting in the 
problem of the Rabbi’s administrative duties, is the question of 
inviting the attention of the Congregation at large, to the problems 
of administration coming within the Rabbi’s scope, and his effort 
to deal with them. 

It is suggested that wherever possible, the Rabbi try to intro- 
duce into the annual meeting of the Congregation the custom of 
rendering a Rabbi’s report to supplement the report of the Presi- 
dent. Such a report has the advantage, from the Congregation’s 
standpoint, of summarizing the Congregational year from the 
Rabbi’s angle of vision, with an eye more to spiritual progress of 
the community, thus helping the members of the Congregation to 
a fuller and fairer impression of the year’s progress. From the 
Rabbi’s standpoint the rendering of such a report has the ad- 
vantage of giving him official standing in the administration and 
providing him with an occasion to bring home points in an official 
atmosphere in which these points may be taken more seriously 
than if mentioned in the course of a Sabbath sermon, when the 
atmosphere is not as conducive to practical application. 

In Congregations where it is customary to print the President’s 
report and circulate it among the membership, the inclusion of the 
Rabbi’s report would be an important means of communicating 
his angle of vision to the Congregation as a whole and of identify- 
ing the Rabbi in the minds of his people, with the problem of 
administration. 

It is a suggestion which would enhance the dignity of the Rabbi, 
placing him in a recognized position as the spiritual executive 
of the Congregation. 

If general advice serves any purpose, the following suggestions 
may be worth something as crystallized rules of policy which the 
Rabbi may find it useful to adopt in the conduct of his administra- 
tive responsibilities. Take them for what they may be worth. 

1. Create precedents early, if you are fortunate enough to make 
-a strong entry into the Congregation. Even if your strength and 
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popularity should continue unabated, it will become more difficult 
to establish innovations, the longer you wait. 

2. If you must do fighting, fight for principles, never for de- 
tails. 

3. Encourage rather than discourage the participation of your 
laymen in your administrative problems. 

4. Delegate as much of the task of administration as you can, 
except with regard to the determination of policies. 

5. Beware of becoming absorbed in a maze of details. Remember 
that being busy is not a sign of importance or even of usefulness. 

6. Guard against becoming the administrator of the Congrega- 
tion. It is a great temptation, indeed, to be in control of things 
both within and beyond your province. It may even furnish a 
thrill, but it will get you nowhere, from the standpoint of the 
Rabbi’s essential purpose. On the contrary, it is work which will 
be conducted at the expense of other things, perhaps more im- 
portant things, which the Rabbi must do. To be a good preacher, 
a good pastor, a scholar and teacher—these are functions inherent 
in the Rabbinate and germane to its province. Administration, 
however, is a latter-day necessity, the product of an emergency in 
American Judaism, and must not be permitted to encroach upon 
the traditional sphere of the Rabbinate. 


ESTIMATED BUDGET OF RELIGIOUS SCHOOL AND CENTER 


EXPENDITURES 
SCHOOL 
SUNDAY DEPARTMENT CENTER 

Elementary Classes Director, 10 months at 
STOO a eases cue $1,000 

Principal, 10 months at Dramatic Coach, 8 months 
BE iy ainierdr hdd dik jue $500 AE BAO ers nt es edhe Sears 160 
9 teachers, 8 months at MUGOTIR EB i lids ede) aa niles si 300 
SO oe sees ane os) 1,800 | Moving pictures ........ 250 
School clerk, 10 months Festival deste eitatt 150 
BE BTS wale Mahe aL 150) |} ‘Club leaders) 2200002010 100 

Supplies and postage... 500 | Center Clerk, 10 months 
| RES a oes ie aleve 150 
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ESTIMATED BUDGET OF RELIGIOUS SCHOOL AND CENTER 
EXPENDITURES—Continued 


Post-Graduate Classes Study Courses 

1 teacher in charge, 9 1 instructor for adult 
months at $35....... $315 group, 8 months at 

1 teacher in charge, 8 BAO ds clstaceeee Wallan $160 
months at $25....... 200 1 instructor for collegi- 
Supplies and postage .. 75 ate groups, 8 months 

| oT BE DRO hii bd aula 160 
$590 1 instructor for adoles- 
cents, 8 months at 

Dramatics BO i URN ean een Gud tad 160 


5 productions at $40... $200 
Junior Congregation lead- 
WEEK-DAY SCHOOL er, 8 months at $15... $120 


1 teacher in charge, 8 


months at $40........ $320 | Librarian, 8 months at 
1 teacher in charge, 8 SACO UG UMN Aa SLM $80 
months at $30......... 240 | 
Supplies and postage .... 100 
$600 
School total ......$4,400 Center totaly. ici. $2,790 
Crrarid Total iio va aula: $7,190 
COMMENT 


Rabbi Max Drob 


HisToRIcau.y, this is a new function which the modern Ortho- 
dox Rabbi is called upon to assume. The Rabbi of old had little 
if anything to do with the administration of the Synagogue. He 
was primarily the scholar who decided ritual questions and 
settled disputed points of law. With the Synagogue he had very 
little contact. He preached in its pulpit only twice a year, and 
it was not unusual for him to have “minyon” in his home through- 
out the year. In other words, the congregation came to him, and 
not he to the congregation. Naturally, under such circumstance 
the Synagogue was not administered by him, and as a consequence, 
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the Parnas, the Cantor, and the Shamos, were the executive 
officers of the congregation. 

When the modern Rabbi was called upon to assume the func- 
tions of Administrator in the Synagogue, to direct its services, to 
preach at least once a week, to supervise the Hebrew School, and 
to head the social life of the community, he found vested interests 
which were not easy to dislodge. And yet, if the Rabbi is to be 
held accountable for the success of all these things, he must be 
in a position to control his subordinates. 

The same attitude should apply to the conduct of the school. 
It is a mistake to put a principal in charge of the congregational 
religious school. The Rabbi should be the principal, and the 
person in charge of the school should be designated assistant prin- 
cipal. I recall many bitter experiences where the failure to insist 
upon this arrangement has resulted in a school conducted in 
defiance of the Rabbi’s wishes. Here again the assistant principal 
and the teachers should be responsible to the Rabbi, who in turn 
should be responsible to the congregation. The Board of ‘Trustees 
or the educational committee should deal with these teachers and 
assistant principal only through the Rabbi. 

I am a great believer in inviting the codperation of the laymen 
in the management of the Synagogue and the various branches and 
activities. "The Rabbi should consult his Board on the conduct 
of the services and other matters pertaining to the management 
of the Synagogue, he should refer all school problems to the educa- 
tional committee, and so on. I have never countenanced the atti- 
tude which assumes that because a man is a layman he is disquali- 
fied intelligently to appreciate and decide a problem of religious 
procedure or educational policy. I have always found the lay- 
man’s point of view a check upon the rut into which the profes- 
sional is apt to fall. Naturally, the laity should always realize 
that the suggestions made by the Rabbi are the result of expert 
knowledge, serious thought, and adequate preparation. I do not 
believe that an earnest body of laymen will ever abuse the confi- 
dence which is imposed in it, or fail to respect the Rabbi’s qualifi- 
cations. | 

I do not believe it advisable for the Rabbi to assume the financial 


direction of the Synagogue. While in many cases he may be at 
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least as capable as the lay financial head, and while he certainly 
has the cause of the Synagogue more at heart than any one in 
the congregation, there are many good reasons why he should 
leave that task to others. In the first place, it may detract from 
his greater services as spiritual leader. Then, again, it may 
cause the laity to give the Rabbi the monopoly of the financial 
burdens of the congregation, even as they now grant him the 
monopoly of the religious duties. The Rabbi should certainly not 
be placed in a position where his services are to be judged by the 
“box office receipts.” The Rabbi has enough to do to see to it 
that with the budget provided him he conducts a dignified service, 
maintains a good school and social center. To the laity can be 
left the task of securing the necessary funds. 


COMMENT 
Rabbi Julius Silberfeld 


I witt confine my limited remarks to the question of the ad- 
visability of the Rabbi sitting on the Board of Trustees of his 
congregation. Believing in the old Rabbinical saying, ‘*There is 
no wiser man than the man of experience,” I believe I am pretty 
well qualified to pass judgment on this subject, having had an 
experience of nearly twenty-five years with one congregation. 
During almost all these years I have sat with my Board and have 
had vote and voice in its deliberations, and my conclusion after 
all these years is, that this privilege does not add to the prestige 
and dignity of the Rabbi. 

The one argument that I have heard advanced by some Rabbis 
in favor of this privilege is that with the Rabbi sitting with the 
Board of Trustees some important man will not dare say things 
to his face which he might say behind his back. But if the Rabbi’s 
position could be jeopardized by what some one might say about 
him, he ought to give up the ministry and devote himself to some 
more congenial occupation. 

Besides, coming in contact too intimately with the members of 
his congregation is liable to breed a feeling of disrespect for the 
Rabbi. I do not advocate that the Rabbi should wear a funereal 
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face all the time, that he should keep himself entirely aloof from 
his flock. Modern conditions are such that the Rabbi has to mingle 
with the people. He cannot assume the attitude of lofty seclusion 
of the Rabbi of yore, whose very exclusiveness filled the people with 
awe and reverence and made his word a law in the community. 
The work the modern Rabbi is expected to do for his congregation, 
as well as for the whole community, in social, philanthropic and 
educational endeavor, is bound to bring him into close contact 
with the people at large. And yet, despite the necessity of these 
modern conditions and environment, the Rabbi must try to pre- 
serve a certain amount of dignity and aloofness. While it may 
bring about a certain amount of popularity for the Rabbi to be 
known as a “regular fellow” and a “good mixer,” the price is too 
high to pay for such cheap popularity. 

The salvation of Judaism does not depend upon his sitting on 
the Board of Trustees and listening to technical discussions about 
finances and budgets. It should not be the Rabbi’s function to be 
burdened with the financial problems of the congregation. It 
certainly is not dignified for the Rabbi to be expected to play the 
role of a solicitor and try to induce people to join his congrega- 
tion. Membership in a Jewish congregation should be regarded 
by every Jew as such a privilege that it should not be necessary 
for a Rabbi to employ his time and energy to solicit individual 
membership. 


COMMENT 
Rabbi Stephen S. Wise 
(A Digest of Oral Remarks) 


No Rabbi sets out to be an administrator. There is a tragic 
encroachment upon his time and strength which arises out of the 
necessities of administration. 

No man should glory in the work of administration. 

Some men are great organizers without being good administra- 
tors. Dr. Krauskopf and Dr. Isaac M. Wise were great 
organizers. 

There are some men who have a passion for organization and 
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for administration, for their own sakes regardless of what the 
accomplishment may be. Assuming, however, that a man has 
something to organize and administer, how shall he do it? 

The wrong method of administration is the method of concen- 
tration in one’s own hands. It betokens a failure to educate men 
in the Congregation who might do the work better. It is the 
danger of making oneself indispensable. The faculty of sharing 
a responsibility is a great asset. The wrong method of adminis- 
tration may be due to one’s passion to remain undisturbed in the 
privileges of leadership. 

If a man has the gift of administration, his first duty is to 
communicate it to others, having in mind the importance of the 
work to be done. 

The solvent to the problem is diffusion. The Rabbi as ad- 
ministrator should diffuse and share his responsibility in order to 
be left free to do the major things. 

The Rabbi should not departmentalize his work as a department 
store manager, but rather as a leader and initiator. He must not 
be solely the administrator. 

One of the dangers in administration is the danger of coming 
into conflict on account of little things. The Rabbi can afford 
to yield sometimes on matters of administration. Some of the 
laymen are better administrators than the Rabbi. When, how- 
ever, a principle is involved, the Rabbi must not yield. The Rabbi 
as administrator must give his co-administrators their rightful 
place. 

In general, the principle of administration is this: let a man 
administer as little as he can, and evoke from others as much 
administration as he can. Let him not be so absorbed in the 
details of administration as to become lost to the higher things. 

There is great value in having an executive secretary to do 
administrative work. 


THE RABBI AS SCHOLAR AND TEACHER 
Rabbi Moses Hyamson 


You have honored me by the invitation to read a paper on the 
“Rabbi as Scholar and Teacher.” 

I will begin with a story of a great Scholar and Teacher told 
me by his widow. An eminent Jewish physician in London asked 
my teacher of blessed memory, Dr. Friedlander, who was a sage 
and saint, to accord him an hour of his time for the purpose 
of discussing Religion in general and Judaism in particular. Dr. 
Friedlander consented but made it a conditio sine qua non that 
the first fifteen minutes should be devoted to clearing up issues 
and preventing misunderstandings. He insisted on the ascertain- 
ment, if possible, of some common ground of agreement, however 
narrow, and particularly on a definition of terms. Otherwise, he 
said, the meeting would be fruitless and useless. Words might be 
used in different senses and the discussion would be at cross pur- 
poses and therefore futile. Let us define our terms. 

We all know what we mean by Rabbi. A Rabbi, I take it, is a 
qualified—actual or potential—religious leader and spiritual 
guide of a Jewish congregation or community. That is clear. 
The term “Scholar,” however, is somewhat more elusive. It has 
a wide denotation. It applies to any one who learns. It is even 
applied to children of tender years, old enough to go to school. 

When we speak of the Rabbi as Scholar, what do we understand 
by the term “Scholar”? Do de mean the Rabbi who is a student 
even if he is only a tyro, or do we refer to the finished scholar— 
one who is generally recognized and acknowledged as an author- 
ity in one or more branches of Jewish Learning? Probably the 
type intended is between and betwixt these extremes. In practice 
there is little importance in the distinction. The Rabbi who may 
be a tyro in scholarship at the outset of his career, if he is an 
earnest and conscientious student, may, in time, become a lumi- 
nary of erudition, while on the other hand, the brilliancy of the 
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great scholar becomes dim if he does not keep up his studies. He 
may sink below the level of the tyro. There is the record of a 
great sage, R. Eliezer ben Arach, who, neglecting his studies, be- 
came so ignorant that he misread a Biblical verse. (T. B. Sab- 
bath, 14 Fb.) Such a fate is not likely to overtake us who have 
to keep up our reading in order to be efficient teachers. 

And so to our theme. First, as to the early training of the 
Rabbi as a Scholar. The scholar is not made overnight. Happy 
are those whose training began while they were young. [I like the 
method of taking lads of fourteen and starting their training for 
the ministry in the preparatory class. Of course it is not im- 
possible for an illiterate adult to become a scholar. R. Akiba, 
the herdsman, who fell in love with Kalba Shabua’s daughter, 
began, under that stimulus, to learn the Hebrew alphabet at the 
age of 40 and became the great sage and teacher of Israel. There 
is also the instance of R. Eliezer ben Hyrcanos who was disin- 
herited by his father because of his thick-headedness and crass 
ignorance. A strong will and persistence overcame these difficul- 
ties of beginning to learn when an adult. But they are the rare 
exceptions. Leopold Léw of Szegedin writes that unless one 
learns in childhood or early youth to read Rabbinic Hebrew with- 
out points, it is very hard to acquire the art later in life. 

If any of you have sons whom you would like to train as Rabbis 
who shall, at the same time be Hebrew scholars, begin their train- 
ing while they are young. As soon as they can translate the 
Pentateuch fluently, do not be afraid to introduce them to the 
study of Mishna and Talmud. That is how our great scholars 
began their Jewish studies. But, pray, do not misunderstand me. 
I do not approve of an exclusively one-sided Hebrew education in 
childhood and early youth for one who is going to serve as a 
Rabbi, particularly in this God-blessed country. ‘There is pos- 
sibly no harm in the future lawyer saturating his mind in early 
youth exclusively in Hebrew culture, as the boys at Eton or 
Harrow or St. Paul’s School were steeped in Latin and Greek 
classics. The late Judge Sulzberger of Philadelphia could not 
read anything but Hebrew or Yiddish till he was ten years old. 
But the boy who is going to be a Rabbi must have received in his 
childhood and early youth, a sound grounding of secular know]l- 
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edge on which to build, later on, a stately edifice of general culture 
that will, when he becomes the head of a community, place him on 
an equal footing with any member of his Congregation. Other- 
wise, despite his Hebraic erudition, when he comes into contact 
with those who have been through college, he will either suffer 
from an inferiority complex—a humiliating sense of his insuffi- 
ciency—or—what is even worse—he may be filled with an over- 
weening arrogance and self-importance because of his one-sided 
learning. In either case he will be unable to exercise the influence 
that makes the Rabbi’s office efficient. 

Hence I stress secular culture as of first importance in the 
training of the Rabbi, before he enters on his career. 

Standards, contents and ideals of secular culture vary in dif- 
ferent countries and periods. Half a century ago in England, 
Classics and Mathematics formed the foundations of a liberal 
education. English literature was not neglected. The foreign 
languages chiefly studied were French and German. ‘The latter 
was regarded as indispensable in the training for the Rabbinate, 
because Masters in Jewish Science, like Zunz, Joel and Frankel, 
had written and were writing in that language. Equally essential 
was considered the study of History and Philosophy in its various 
branches—Psychology, Logic, Ethics and the development of the 
various schools of philosophic thought. Some attention was also 
paid to the sciences of Physics and Chemistry. 

A good deal was read outside the courses prescribed by the 
Colleges and Universities. The London Institution, Finsbury 
Circus, had in its library 100,000 volumes, not locked behind glass 
doors, but placed on open shelves accessible to the readers. 
These dealt with Law, Medicine, Philosophy, Philology, Classics, 
French and German Literature, English Belles-Lettres—Novels, 
Biographies, Essays, Poetry et hoc omne genus. You would not 
believe me if I were to tell you how many volumes one can read in 
5 or 6 years. This browsing does not help the student with his 
examinations. But it has a certain value in broadening his mind. 
And this multifarious reading was in harmony with the view held 
half a century ago that a person of culture must know something 
of everything and everything of something. 

Please mark and note the last words, Everything of Something, 
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The person who knows something of everything only is, after all, 
a dilettante, an amateur. ‘To deserve the title scholar, one must 
endeavor to know everything of something. Obviously the Rabbi, 
as a scholar, should aim at becoming an authority on one or more 
branches of Jewish studies. The Torah is the subject on which 
it is his duty and should be his pleasure to concentrate. This he 
has to study extensively and intensively. But here too specializa- 
tion must be preceded by general study. The entire domain of 
Jewish learning has to be surveyed by the Rabbi as Scholar be- 
fore he selects a particular plot which he will cultivate as his own 
field. 

Fortunately the domain is already mapped out by our prede- 
cessors. The Talmud tells us that Hillel had 80 disciples. The 
youngest of them was Rabbi Jochanan ben Zaccai. Of the various 
branches of his studies, the first mentioned are Mikra, Mishna, 
Gemara, Halachoth and Agadoth, and those are the subjects to 
which the Rabbi as Scholar must pay attention. 

Mikra—The Rabbi wedded to the Torah must be familiar with 
the text of the 24 books of Holy Writ, even as a bride is adorned 
with 24 ornaments, says our sages. But knowledge of the Bible 
is not enough. Scripture is not a norm. It does not furnish 
detailed rules of life but only principles. The Mishna is the En- 
cyclopedia of the Oral Law, the guide to the living practice of 
traditional Judaism. This must be studied by the Rabbi as 
Scholar. And the Mishna is not enough. 

The Talmud which discusses the Mishna—that is the main study 
of the Jewish Scholar. Life is too short. Our abilities are too 
limited to work out, each one for himself, from the discussions of 
the Talmud a System of Practice. Our great teachers have 
worked out the results of these discussions in Codes. These should 
occupy a portion of the attention of the Rabbi, to whom, as the 
Religious Guide of his Congregation, questions on the practice of 
Judaism will be put, and who must be ready to answer them. 
Happy he who has the laws of Judaism at his fingers’ ends so 
that he need not put off the questioner with the reply, “Go to-day 
and come to-morrow while I look it up.” The Rabbi who is a 
preacher must of course be familiar with Hagadah, the homiletic 
material in Talmud and the Midrashim. 
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I would only add to this list Jewish History and Jewish Philos- 
ophy. History should be studied by the Rabbi. For this there 
is Scriptural warranty. ‘Remember the days of old; consider 
the years of former generations”—was the Lawgiver’s exhorta- 
tion. | 
In our alien environment, with the clash of thought and differ- 
ence of outlook between East and West, between the Orient and 
the Occident, a study of so-called Jewish Philosophy, in its two 
branches, Theology and Apologetics, is absolutely indispensable 
for the Rabbi. We have to know our Religion and its fundamen- 
tals. As a Jew what do I believe? What is my Credo? David, 
with his dying breath, said to his son, “Know the God of thy 
fathers and serve Him whole-heartedly.” Before we can serve 
the God of our fathers whole-heartedly, we have to know Him. 
Conduct must be built firmly on Creed. And the Creed may not 
be a blind faith but a reasoned conviction. We must have a clear 
conception of our faith and its implications. We must be able 
to harmonize our Faith not with the speculations but with the 
ascertained truths of science. Hence the need of studying Jewish 
theology. And as Rabbi, we have not only to understand our 
Faith and expound it, but also to uphold it. We have to be its 
defenders, repelling attacks made upon it by those who profess 
a different religion or those who have no religion at all. The 
proper modes of defense come within the department of Apolo- 
getics. 

These studies are extensive. But they are not as formidable as 
they seem. Each of us must set apart a certain portion of the 
day for study, and we must study systematically. 

A portion of the period should be assigned to reading the Scrip- 
tures. From personal experience I can testify that when one is 
young, say at the age of 21, two hours’ daily reading of the He- 
brew text will make one word perfect, so that you will know the 
Bible practically by heart. But you must keep it up. Other- 
wise it will be a case of, “Quickly learned, quickly forgotten.” 
The same applies to the study of the Mishna. Extensive know]l- 
edge should be acquired of the Six Orders before intensive study 
is begun. A perspective of the whole should be secured before 
portions are critically examined. Bekiuth is more important 
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than Charifuth. Of course I do not mean that we are to read 
Bible or Mishna unintelligently, or pass over difficulties. We do 
not daven the Scriptures or Mishnaioth. We learn Tenach or 
Mishna. Learning implies the effort to comprehend. But, in 
the first instance, we should avoid over-refinements, and be con- 
tent with the Peshat, with the plain meaning. When we are fa- 
miliar with the texts, then we can start intensive critical study. 

With regard to the study of Talmud—Gemara—there are so 
many and such diverse methods of studying Talmud that it is 
hard to choose. When I was in Lithuania five years ago, I vis- 
ited one institution in Vilna—the Ramale Jeshiba—and noted 
how the teacher taught Talmud. He analyzed and dissected the 
argument and presented the theme in every possible way. Dr. 
Friedlander, when he taught Treatise Sabbath, showed us on the 
blackboard that the four divisions mentioned in the first para- 
graph admitted of 16 combinations. My Rebbe, R. Jacob Reino- 
witz, spent four. years, two hours a day, in teaching me one 
Massechta—also Massechta Sabbath. He read with me on each 
paragraph in the Mishna, the Gemara, Rashi, Tosafoth, Rif, 
Ran, and supercommentaries, Maimonides’ Code and Caro’s 
Commentaries, Tur, Schulchan Aruch with Magen Abraham. 
This was intensive study with a vengeance. It stood me in good 
stead, however, when I became Dayan, and it was part of my duty 
to hold courses in Talmud and give Talmudic Discourses on Sab- 
bath Shwva and Sabbath Hagadol. It showed me how to prepare 
Shiur or a Pilpul. But Ido not recommend it. It is too lengthy, 
and one covers too little ground. 

I will not say much about the study of Halachoth. Maimonides’ 
Code, the Trim of R. Jacob, son of R. Asher ben Jechiel, the 
Shulchan Aruch of Joseph Caro, and later compilations are ac- 
cessible. 

The Hagada should be read with Commentaries. The Orientals 
wrapt beautiful kernels of meaning in shells of allegory. This 
inner meaning, the Commentators help us to uncover. 

Jewish Philosophy and Apologetics do not need to be dwelt on 
here. Saadya’s Emunoth Vedeoth, Maimonides’ “Guide to the 
Perplexed,” Ibn Daud’s Emuna Rama, Bachya’s “Duties of the 
Heart,” Albo’s Principles of Judaism have to be carefully read. 
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Of Apologetic literature, the Chizzuk Emuna has been translated 
into English by Moses Moccatta. It is called “Faith Strength- 
ened.” Nor is it necessary to say anything about History. There 
are so many reference books on the subject. 

The Rabbi is not merely a student who learns. One of his 
functions, perhaps his primary function, is to teach, by word of 
mouth in the pulpit and outside the pulpit, and by his pen in the 
press, in pamphlets and in books; on the last activity I could say 
something. But it is outside the reference given to me. I will 
confine my remarks to the Rabbi’s oral teaching. He must never 
forget that he is teaching Religion. The goal of his efforts is 
to build character, to make good men and women, good Jews and 
Jewesses, men and women not only proud of their race and creed, 
but worthy sons and daughters of Israel, leading exemplary 
lives, devoted to the service of God, loyal to their faith and people. 
The Rabbi has not only to instruct the minds of his hearers, but 
also move their hearts, strengthen their will and turn their im- 
pulses in the right direction. This is a great responsibility call- 
ing for painstaking effort and anxious prayerful thought. An 
ancient Rabbi said, whenever he entered the pulpit, “May it be 
the Divine Will that I deliver a message that shall be accepted.” 
We as teachers need to repeat this petition. 

What can we contribute to its realization? Our duty is to 
provide for spiritual needs, to feed the minds and hearts and souls 
of our hearers. Let the food we set before our guests be care- 
fully selected and prepared and daintily served. Let the material 
be sound, fresh and not stale, nourishing and at the same time 
appetizing. If it is dry as dust it will not be palatable. If it is 
heavy it will not be digested. A little at a time is a good rule. 
You must suit your mental pabulum to the capacity of those 
whom it is to nourish. You must not set strong meat before 
babes. You should not discuss high philosophy with those 
who will not understand what you are talking about. One thought, 
fully worked out, is better than a crowd of disconnected ideas. 
But the thought must present features novel to your hearers. I 
had an experience bearing this out. I was asked to give a talk 
on the recent Feast of Tabernacles to some 200 college students 
who met in the Orach Chaim Community House. I was not satis- 
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fied with what I had said, but, much to my surprise, for a week 
after, I was heartily congratulated. The reason was that in 
explaining the phrase Tekufath Hashanah, “the turn of the 
year,” I gave an account of the Jewish Calendar, and showed how 
Nissan must always be the spring month and Tishri the autumn 
month. I explained that our months are alternately 29 days and 
30 days because they are Lunar Months and the period from one 
new moon to another is 29 days, 12 hours. I pointed out that to 
harmonize the solar and lunar years, seven intercalary months are 
added in a cycle of 19 years. These things were novel to my 
hearers and made my talk interesting and instructive. 

The intellectual banquet that you spread before your hearers 
must be so prepared and presented that none goes away unfed. 
The oldest and the youngest, the college graduate, and the Lam- 
dan, the professional man and the business man, aye, and the 
illiterate too should learn something and carry something away. 

Let your statements be well considered. ‘Wise men, be heed- 
ful of your words” so that none is misled by them. Let your 
quotations be absolutely correct, so that you do not lose your 
reputation as scholars. Nothing gives a Rabbi away so much 
as misquotations from Bible or Talmud, Midrash, or later litera- 
ture. We are only human. We cannot help slips occasionally. 
But don’t slip too often. The mark of a scholar is accuracy. 
And all that is required to secure this accuracy is careful prepa- 
ration. Verify your quotations. Prepare carefully your instruc- 
tion. And do not be content with merely reading texts in class. 
Your students can possibly do that for themselves. Endeavor to 
present fresh points of view that they could not discover. The 
Rabbi as scholar has to read extensively and intensively what he 
has to teach before he teaches. If he teaches Talmud, what is 
obscure in the Gemara and in Tosafoth will often become clear 
if he reads the Ran or the Alfas. If he teaches En Jakob he 
should not simply read the text but should consult the Commen- 
taries, particularly of the Spanish school, for the inner meaning. 
They had secular culture, and their rational explanations appeal 
to us who have also imbibed western culture. If you are teach- 
ing Bible it is not enough to translate. You must give the his- 
torical background, point out beauties of style, nuances and 
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shades of differences of meaning in the synonyms and parallelisms. 
Gentile Commentators are not to be neglected. Cheyne’s ren- 
derings are sometimes very felicitous. But do not neglect our 
own commentators—Rashi, Ibn Ezra and Kimchi, from whom the 
Gentiles have often borrowed without acknowledgment. For a 
recent example, Begé Tzalmaveth in Psalms 23, has been ren- 
dered by an American divine “in a dark ravine.” That has been 
hailed as a wonderful discovery. But you will find it in Rashi’s 
commentary in loco. In class teaching you have to be interesting 
and inspiring. Otherwise your teaching will be a failure. To be 
interesting, you have to present new points. But they must be 
true points. And it is remarkable how much which is regarded as 
new is really old. The five inward faculties—Perception, Con- 
ception, Abstraction, Imagination and Memory—is no discovery 
of Sir William Hamilton, the Scottish philosopher. You find it 
already in Bachya’s “Duties of the Heart” in the first treatise. 
So, too, you find there the distinction Matthew Arnold draws in 
his “Literature and Dogma” between literary metaphor and scien- 
tific statement, which explains Biblical anthropomorphisms and 
anthropopathisms. 

Your teaching must be brought into relation with modern 
thought. Your duty is, as far as possible, to bridge the gulf be- 
tween science and religion, to show that there is no contradiction 
between true science and our faith. The modern doctrine of the 
age of the earth is not opposed to Judaism. You will find the 
same thought in the Midrash. The Six Days of Creation are ex- 
plained by Nachmanides as Six AZons. Remember, however, that 
your business is not to destroy but to confirm faith. And do not 
forget that the speculations of science are not necessarily irref- 
ragable and incontrovertible truths. They are but guesses, pro- 
visional hypotheses to explain phenomena. The hypotheses of 
to-day may be overthrown to-morrow. The destructive higher 
criticism of the Bible, in vogue a generation ago, has been dis- 
credited and refuted by the discoveries of the archeologist. So 
do not run after strange gods. Do not adopt hastily the view 
of the day, in order to be in the fashion. Be careful lest your 
words, not in place or in season, or carelessly expressed, may 
cause incalculable harm to those whose spiritual well-being God 
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has placed in your charge. Be conscientious in the presentation 
of the truth which you know. That you owe to your best selves. 


“To thine own self be true; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


COMMENT 


Rabbi Isaac Landman 


Our president has requested me to supplement Dr. Hyamson’s 
exhaustive and stimulating paper with a word out of my own 
experience in conducting study circles for lay people, and with a 
suggestion as to how the Rabbi might make a proper adjustment 
between his practical duties and his duty to himself of continuing 
his scholarship. The two may be combined in one reply: The 
preparation for his study circles offers the finest opportunity 
for the Rabbi to adjust his busy life so that he may continue and 
enhance his studies. 

Dr. Hyamson has well said that the Rabbi who would aspire 
to the title of scholar must first of all attain that general culture 
which demands that he know something of everything and every- 
thing of something. The “everything of something,” worked out 
on a general cultural background, will fit him to conduct success- 
ful study circles, both for adults and adolescents. 

The secret for the adjustment of his time to study lies in his 
self-imposed task to teach his circles personally. The drive to 
prepare himself properly and conscientiously, the urge to stand 
before his group equipped to answer any question that may arise, 
will force him so to arrange his time that he will continue his 
scholarly pursuits. Knowing that the Rabbi is himself the teacher 
of many groups, understanding that obviously the Rabbi cannot 
teach without careful and painstaking preparation, his Congre- 
gation will joyfully release him from many trivial obligations 
that consume his physical energies and sap his scholarly resources. 

This has been my experience during a period of nearly twenty 
years in the Rabbinate—and my congregations in Philadelphia and 
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New York are not unique among the Jews of America. By mere 
accident I selected the Bible as my “everything of something.” 
The late Dr. Krauskopf, with whom I served in Philadelphia 
as Assistant in Temple Keneseth Israel for ten years, set me the 
task of preparing a new curriculum for the Religious School. 
That meant a course for myself in Bible study, based on what I 
had the opportunity to learn at the Hebrew Union College. 

The development of the School demanded the education of 
teachers; the organization of a Normal Class. Teaching teachers 
called for another phase of Bible study. The art of applying 
the story, first to the intellectual capacity and the spiritual un- 
derstanding of the teacher, and then to those of the children, | 
eventuated in the book “Stories of the Prophets,” and in the 
manuscript of another book, recently completed, on “How to 
Teach the Prophets.” The instruction of teachers still continues ; 
and the work has expanded into two Bible Classes for adults, a 
circle composed of Fathers and Mothers of Confirmation Class 
Pupils, and a Religious High School of four grades and six 
classes, paralleling the four grades in the Secular School, with 
an enrollment which, after four years, numbers 161. 

Now, there is nothing unique about the development of such a 
program. It can be done by any Rabbi who will pursue similar 
methods, adapted to his own conditions, of course. First, with 
the exception of the first year in the Religious High School, I 
teach all the classes personally; and before I limited enrollment 
in the Confirmation Class to pupils who are at least in the second 
year of the Secular High School, I also taught the first High 
School grade myself. Second, the Rabbi, Hillel-like, must pos- 
sess patience. Some years ago, when I instituted a Bible Class, 
it started with 15 pupils and ended with two. For a period of — 
nearly three months I taught just two women who desired to 
study. The fourth year saw the enrollment in the class jump to 
40. The next year, this class absolutely refused admission of 
any new pupils to the group, and it became necessary to organize 
a Beginners’ Class. The new class started with an enrollment of 
70. To-day the Advanced Class reads the Bible with a compre- 
hensive knowledge of its historical background, from the point 
of view of higher criticism. Within a year the Advanced group 
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will have completed the study of the whole Bible; the present 
Beginners’ Class will become the Advanced Class and a new Be- 
ginners’ class will be organized. 

The interest aroused in Bible study in my community has been 
so considerable that I have been requested to instruct a class of 
men and women at evening sessions. Indeed, our School Com- 
mittee is now discussing a plan to expand our groups into a Bible 
School of five classes, each pursuing a different course, and to 
add to the Parents of Confirmants group, three more Parent 
Classes, one for each of the High School grades not yet covered 
—making four in all. This proposed expansion of our adult 
. educational program to nine groups will require time, patience 
and efficient assistance. Of the first two, we have abundance in 
our section of the metropolis; of the last, the great city is now 
beginning to furnish its quota. 

Such success as I have achieved in our Bible classes is due to 
the fact that I do not lecture to the pupils about the Bible. We 
read the Bible. Mimeographed lesson notes are prepared and dis- 
tributed in advance, outlining the reading for each day, with 
short commentaries. And rarely does a member come to the 
class without having read the lesson. In class, the commentaries 
are developed, new light is thrown on different passages and ques- 
tions are answered. Careful preparation on the part of the 
Rabbi, respect for the intellectual attainment of his pupils, pa- 
tience with the slow of comprehension, self-consecration to teach 
the few with a zeal that might be applied to the many—these will 
enable the Rabbi to continue the cultivation of his own scholarship 
and to conduct successful study circles for lay people. 

What has been said of adult classes is even more to the point 
when we consider groups of adolescents. We cannot hope to 
maintain these, to interest and instruct the boys and girls after 
confirmation, unless we apply ourselves definitely to the task of 
preparation as well as instruction. 

With adolescent groups the Rabbi here has the additional ad- 
vantage of the attachment to him that arises during the confirma- 
tion year. We have no difficulty whatever, in our vicinity, to 
hold the boys and girls for two years after confirmation, until 
they are graduated from the Secular High School. We report 
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the return of the boys and girls who remain in our community 
100 per cent. Some who have moved back to Manhattan com- 
mute to Lawrence to attend their classes. And without sugges- 
tion on the part of the Rabbi they are inducing classmates in 
the Secular High Schools of the Rockaways to attend our Re- 
ligious High School with them. So that in our Congregation we 
enjoy the phenomenon this year of instructing larger classes of 
third and fourth year High School boys and girls than the num- 
ber that were confirmed two years ago and last year. 

Now, there is no mystery about the development of such young 
people’s classes. No teacher other than the Rabbi can do it. 
And he cannot succeed, if he meet these groups at his own con- 
venience, before and after the services on Sabbath eve or Sabbath 
morning, or on Sunday mornings at the same time that the Re- 
ligious School is in session. Special hours during the week must 
be set aside for these groups. Nor must the Rabbi miss or dis- 
miss a class because of any other congregational duty. ‘The Con- 
gregation will codperate with the Rabbi in such a program, when 
they see that he is in earnest and zealous in behalf of his pupils. 
Not once in my whole career, in Philadelphia and New York, has 
a service of any kind been set for an hour that conflicted with 
one of my classes. 

I take it to be superfluous to add that the Rabbi must not come 
into his class unless he is carefully and fully prepared, and with 
a conviction that no question which any pupil may ask on any 
subject is foreign to the instruction of the hour or too trivial 
for a considerate answer. 

As to the class for Parents of Gebietes it is obvious that 
the Rabbi must be the instructor. At no time as to-day are 
parents so eager to keep up with the education of their children, 
to understand the things that interest their boys and girls, to 
fathom some of the questions of religious belief and practice as 
these confront them in their relationship to their children. 
Frankly, I was amazed at the response to the innovation of a 
Parent of Confirmants study group. The children urged their 
parents to attend—and parents are parents in Red Dog, Lainisn, 
or in the great metropolis. 

I hope you will pardon the personal reference. I have complied 
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with the request of our president that I speak out of my own 
experiences. I offer these for what they are worth. 


COMMENT 
Rabbi Louis Finkelstein 


Ir is not probable that we shall ever develop in America the 
type of layman so common in some of the older European Jewries, 
notably in Lithuania and Russia, who without being profession- 
ally a Rabbi, had the learning of a Rabbi. It is equally improb- 
able that we shall ever be able to develop in the modern communi- 
ties, which demand of the Rabbi so much activity of a social and 
philanthropic nature, the kind of pure scholarship that character- 
ized his predecessors in former generations. The only kind of 
learning which we can hope for in American Jewry among the lay- 
men is of the most popular kind, and the time which the Rabbi can 
devote to studies is necessarily limited. It is with these two essen- 
tial facts in view that I wish to consider how the Rabbi can best 
function as a scholar and teacher in our own time. 

It is often thought that because lectures to laymen and instruc- 
tion to adult classes must necessarily be popular in matter and 
method, they must also deal only in generalities and that the 
teacher or lecturer himself need have little or no acquaintance 
with original sources. This, however, reflects a profound mis- 
understanding of the true task of the popularizer. It developed 
naturally as a revolt against the pedantry adopted by many scien- 
tific writers on Judaism, who fill their books with an endless 
array of details that serves only to befuddle the mind of the lay 
reader. It can hardly be doubted that this carrying of scientific 
thoroughness to its extreme has been one of the causes of the 
disappearance of the reader of learned articles and books on 
Judaism and Jewish history. A reader who cannot see the forest 
for the trees, finds little to admire in the woodland of the Jewish 
Past and Jewish literature. The reaction to this evil is, however, 
even worse in its effects. For the “popular” lecturer is often 
tempted to believe—in this busy country—that the remedy for 
long footnotes with their inexhaustible supply of references is | 
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simply to be ignorant of the technical facts, and that to be forced 
to be general is the cure against being over specific and pedantic. 

Yet the most successful of all those who attempted to popu- 
larize Jewish learning in America, at least in a literary way, was 
the late Doctor Schechter, who certainly was one of the most 
learned men who ever came to our shores. 

I believe Doctor Schechter has pointed to us the way in which 
we can be truly popular in our lectures as well as in our teaching 
and writing. It is not by neglect of details, but by having such 
a wealth of them at our command that we can afford to pick 
those most necessary for the point which we wish to make. Just 
as a novelist does best when he writes about a country with which 
he is well and thoroughly acquainted, so can we Rabbis make the 
romance of Jewish literature and the epic of Jewish history truly 
interesting only when we have mastered with all its wealth of 
_ detail the subject about which we desire to speak. To speak in 
generalities is not to be popular—it is far more interesting to 
know the intimate details of the life of a people than to be in- 
formed merely of the great sweeps of their movements in the past. 

I do not think that this point can be overemphasized. The 
mastery of the details of Jewish history and literature can be 
had only by recourse to primary sources. Scott could not have 
written his Waverley novels on the basis of travelers’ reports nor 
could Dickens have written so vividly about London if he had 
been born and bred and lived all his life in New York. Similarly 
is it hopeless to try to teach Jewish history or any subject in 
Jewish literature unless we make real efforts to know the foun- 
tains from which the secondary writers have themselves drunk. 
Each age has its own problems and points of view—we can hardly 
interpret Jewish history as Zunz or Rappaport or Graetz in- 
terpreted it. 

The interest of our own people in the Jewish past, for instance, 
centers less about the persecutions and the great literary men, 
than about the development of the Jewish communities and their 
inner, intimate lives. It is hopeless to try to find sufficient mate- 
rial for this desire in the older works on Jewish history; one must 
turn to the sources and study them again in the light of our own 
experiences. 
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Now, of course, to master the sources of Jewish learning is a 
task which requires the whole lifetime even of a professional 
scholar; and for us who are engaged in “drives” and forced to 
attend teas and luncheons and dinners besides preaching and or- 
ganizing schools and building Synagogues, it is quite a hopeless 
task. But here again I would call attention to the example of 
the novelist. Not every one is a Milton or a Shakespeare who 
can take the whole world as his locus; most writers seize a small 
corner of the world for their sphere, for their land, but that they 
know thoroughly. Hardy knew every lane in his Wessex, as 
Stevenson knew every hill in his Scotland. Why cannot we seize 
for ourselves small patches, as it were, of the great territory of 
the Jewish past and Jewish literature and work intensively on 
them instead of wasting our efforts on an extensive but superficial 
knowledge of the whole of the history and literature of Israel? 
Masters like Schechter, who can write with equal ease about Ben 
Sira and Nachmanides and the Gaon of Wilna, are rare; but 
every one, who has even moderate abilities, can make himself an 
authority on the Apocryphal works, or on the works of the 
major prophets, or on the medieval poets or the early Tannaim, 
or the later Amoraim. ‘The limiting of the field permits more 
intensive cultivation of the soil, and will produce real fruit, in our 
united success in giving new and more modern and more correct 
interpretations to the Jewish past. Thus we will codperatively 
be able to throw new light, as it were, on the whole of the Jewish 
past. Instead of talking vague generalities about periods which 
we see only through the haze of the writings of Graetz and Weiss 
and Halévy, as will have at least one portion on which we can 
throw a good deal of sunshine and light. 

This would also lead to the development of what is so much 
needed in our life, creative scholarship. There are many of us 
who know the Bible well, and even the Talmud, but have not the 
method of scientifically dealing with the facts and giving them 
interpretation. It must be confessed that all our seminaries have 
been derelict in this great duty of teaching our Rabbis the method 
by which one arrives at historical conclusions from the driest 
facts. The other day a man asked me how I had the patience to 
count every word in the Amidah in connection with an article 
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that I had happened to write. Little did he understand that 
when one is in the throes of writing an article, one has the patience 
to do more than count words, one even enjoys comparing letters, 
for every one of them is like a beacon light on a dark road. There 
is the thrill in discovering unknown facts about the past, that 
there is for little boys in treading over newly fallen snow, or for 
polar explorers in seeking the North Pole. Only we do not have 
to risk our lives in the search—we find ourselves most fully there. 
And what is more, the facts that we have mastered seize us so 
strongly that we can present them with remarkable vividness to 
our audiences, our classes and our readers. Only the greatest of 
geniuses can make generalities fascinating, but any one can make 
what he knows very thoroughly a matter of interest. Just as your 
dentist is a great bore when he speaks about politics or the 
Rabbinate or legal philosophy, but is of real interest when he talks 
about the only thing he knows, teeth, so it 1s easy for any one, 
even if he be not gifted with the power of making generalities 
interesting, of making what he knows well, vivid, clear and en- 
trancing. 

This ability to interest our personal audiences and classes will 
come to us only as we agree to limit ourselves in the scope of our 
studies to comparatively small periods of the Jewish past, or 
small cross-sections of Jewish literature. These we must know 
well, and know thoroughly. So well and so thoroughly that we 
can take from them not only the bare facts that are already 
known, but by continuous application discover new connections 
and new facts. Jewish history is as yet as unknown as African 
jungles. There is not a period in it, there is hardly a great per- 
sonality in it, who is thoroughly known. We know nothing of 
such elementary facts as how the Synagogue developed, how the 
Sanhedrin came to be Pharisaic in character rather than Sad- 
ducean, what were the economic or social or psychological causes 
that between the tenth and twelfth centuries caused the transfer 
of the spiritual center from Asia to Western Europe, ete. These 
and a thousand similar and important problems will be solved only 
by creative scholarship, and only the men who labor on them and 
solve them will ultimately succeed in making their words both 


authoritative and interesting to the people. 


THE RABBI AND THE COMMUNITY 
AT LARGE 


Doctor Cyrus Adler 


Ir is probably symptomatic of the general flux of things that 
an Association composed of Rabbis should set as a subject for 
discussion the relationship of the Rabbi to the community. I do 
not know that I am particularly qualified to discuss the subject 
but it is possible that because of association with many Rabbis 
for a great many years and also of having taken part in communal 
work as an ordinary member of the community I may have been 
able to get the point of view of both. 

I understand that this discussion involves the relationship of 
the Rabbi both to the Jewish community and to the community 
at large and I am sure you will realize that this is a subject diffi- 
cult to dispose of in twenty minutes. 

I think it is also plain that the relationship of the individual 
Rabbi both to the Jewish community and to the general com- 
munity depends a great deal on the size of both communities. 

Let me speak of the smaller community first, in which I have 
at least a little experience, having lived for a period of sixteen 
years in Washington at a time when the Jewish community num- 
bered two congregations and a philanthropic problem which re- 
solved itself into the support of a small relief society and a pro- 
vision for orphans in one of the national orphanages. 

In a small community the relationship of the Jews to the general 
community is as a rule quite intimate. Here the Rabbi is ex- 
pected to play a large part in the general affairs of the town or 
city and to represent the Synagogue and the Jewish community 
in all civic affairs and this he can as a rule very well do without 
making any serious draft upon the time allotted to his own con- 
gregation. 

Rabbis like other men no doubt have individual tastes, but if I 
might suggest a greater usefulness of the Rabbi in the small com- 
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munity, it would be that he devote himself to those things which 
can be made to count immediately both in advancing the training 
of his own congregation as well as their proper setting in the com- 
munity and also for the education of the general community in a 
proper understanding of its Jewish members. While this state- 
ment may sound cryptic the application I think is quite plain. 
The Rabbi as far as it is possible should, in my opinion, take an 
interest in the public schools and in the general educational 
system of his district. If he can obtain membership on the local 
board of education this would be desirable. If he will take an 
interest in the free library of the district, he can insensibly in- 
fluence the community by aiding the librarian in securing a 
proper section on books relating to Judaism and J ewish history 
and if there be a considerable Yiddish speaking population, 
Yiddish literature should be represented and of course a few of 
the standard Hebrew texts should be in the library. If the general 
community is poor and the library fund a small one, it is a worthy 
effort on the Rabbi’s part to get his congregants to donate a small 
Jewish section to the public library.. In general he should, I 
think, represent the Jewish community in such local civic move- 
ments and national movements which have a high moral purpose 
and in which he would naturally be called upon to take part. 

While this suggestion that I am going to make may be open 
to doubt, and I am aware of the theory that is held and in which 
I entirely agree, that Judaism is not merely the Synagogue and 
the religious school but should permeate our everyday life, still 
I am not in favor of Rabbis joining commercial organizations, 
like the Chamber of Commerce, unless this be the sole civic 
organization in the town. 

The more difficult problem of the relationship of the Rabbi to 
the community naturally occurs in the large city. I am going 

to speak first of the Jewish community. 

I am sure that most of you agree with me that the Synagogue 
has in great measure lost its position in Judaism. Whether be- 
cause it failed to grasp its opportunities or was not strong enough 
there is no use in discussing at the present time. But I am one 
of those who hold strongly that education and charity are in- 
tegral parts of Jewish religious life but since they have become 
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divorced from the Synagogue they are distinctly independent and 
in most cases are taken care of by experts who are not a part of 
the Synagogue or interested in it. The Beth Keneseth has been re- 
duced to a Beth Tefilah and though I take it that in many Syna- 
gogues religious education has been held by and reclaimed for the 
Synagogue and certain social features have been added, neverthe- 
less, with the weakening of the influence of the Synagogue in the 
Jewish community there has come a weakening of the influence 
of the Rabbi which, I take it, we are all anxious should be restored. 

I think that part of the weakening of the influence of the Rabbi 
is due to the lack of unity in the Rabbinical profession. Many 
of the most important organizations which have to do with charity 
and education are governed entirely by the lay members of the 
community and the reason they usually give for the absence of a 
Rabbi in their governing bodies is that they cannot choose the 
Rabbi of one congregation without choosing all of them. In 
other words, there is an impression in some of the large Jewish 
communities that the Rabbis are so disunited and, if you please, 
so jealous of the prestige of their own congregations that no one 
of them can be invited to a particular board without offending 
all the rest. I saw an unconscious evidence of this very recently 
at a conference of fifty men and women presided over by a dis- 
tinguished layman at which a most important subject was under 
discussion. The person who outlined the subject of discussion 
was not a Rabbi and the first man called upon by the chairman 
was also not one. A Rabbi thereupon arose to discuss the sub- 
ject and the chairman seeing that it was impossible for all the 
fifty people to speak said that he would invite speakers and he 
called in order upon all the eleven Rabbis present to address them- 
selves to the subject. Of course three hours were consumed and 
no other person could take part in the discussion. Now the point 
that I wish to bring out is this—that it was in the mind of that 
excellent and distinguished gentleman that one Rabbi having 
spoken, in the interest of the community and to prevent any feel- 
ing among the Rabbis or their congregations, he had to invite 
all the eleven. 

I believe that in a large community there should be a Rabbi 
upon every important board of directors and I do not mean only 
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educational societies, but I mean relief societies, centers, 
Y.M.H.A.’s, orphanages, hospitals and the various organizations 
which go to make up the charitable work of our great cities ; and 
I suggest this not because I want to add to the duties of the 
Rabbi or am jealous for his position but because I think it is 
necessary that the point of view of the Rabbi should be repre- 
sented in all these agencies. 

I think that the way in which this could be best approached 
would be if by mutual conference these various agencies could 
be assured that in every large city a board of Rabbis or Ministers 
exists which would itself take the responsibility of nominating 
for the approval of the electorate a Rabbinical representative on 
the board and with the further assurance that such selection of 
a Rabbi would be accepted by the Rabbinical Association as rep- 
resenting all their views. 

To the members of your Association, I would say that you do 
possess a disqualification for membership in these Boards in the 
eyes of many business men which disqualification you share equally 
with lawyers. You are trained speakers and are able to express 
yourselves more easily, more frequently and maybe more at length 
than is granted to the average man. The Governing Boards of our 
communal institutions are men who usually handle large affairs 
and are accustomed, upon the basis of the facts, to make quick 
decisions. They are not willing to give any great length of time 
to discussion and they fear that the presence of the trained 
speaker will infringe upon their time. Once these two difficulties 
can be removed and assurance given that, if a Rabbi is elected 
to a board he will reserve his homiletics for that safe place, the 
pulpit, I think the Rabbi will find that he will have a much larger 
participation in the Jewish communal affairs of the city than he 
now possesses greatly to the advantage of his profession and of 
the communal institutions. 

In a general way, I think that the same rule holds good for 
the larger community except that there it is almost essential if 
the Rabbinate is to be influential it should present a united front. 
I am not now going to discuss civic or political affairs. There 
the Rabbi speaks as an individual citizen and wields no more or 
no less weight upon our system than any other citizen. But there 
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are large questions relating to the general education of the com- 
munity in which the Rabbi can and should have a part. 

Let me recur to such an important part of educational affairs 
as the public library. It is greatly to the interest of a city like 
New York, for example, that in the public library and all of its 
branches Jewish history and Jewish literature should be repre- 
sented. One does not have to be a member of the Board of 
Trustees in order to accomplish this. These things ought to be 
looked after by districts. While we are all deploring the lack of 
knowledge of Jewish matters on the part of thousands of young 
people, we must remember that Jewish boys and girls are eager 
seekers after knowledge; that they throng the libraries and that 
we have at hand a very easy opportunity for the diffiusion of 
Jewish knowledge through this instrumentality without any 
great expense provided only that somebody will look after it. If, 
for example, your own body would divide along geographical 
lines in your Greater New York and ascertain the amount of 
Jewish literature in the branch libraries and if it be deficient 
make it good, something could be done which can not easily be 
measured by statistics but which I think would be of incalculable 
benefit to the Jewish community of a great city. 

And since I am addressing myself to your own organization in 
this great city of New York, I cannot refrain from suggesting to 
you as a body that it would be a perfectly splendid thing if you 
would take as one of your special parts in communal work the 
permanent maintenance of the very extraordinary Jewish Depart- 
ment of your great New York Public Library, which owes its 
origin to the generosity of Jacob H. Schiff and its development 
to the wonderful devotion of Mr. A. S. Freidus. If I counted 
myself a resident of New York and were interested in the crea- 
tion of a memorial to Freidus, it would be in the shape of making 
proper provision for the permanent development of the Jewish 
Department of the New York Public Library. What the Rabbi 
can do toward the development of the public school system in 
the city of New York, Ido not know. My acquaintance with the 
management of the New York system is derived exclusively from 
the newspapers. I do know, however, that with all good will 
there are many, many occasions when the interests of the Jewish 
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children of our public schools require guarding and attention 
and this can be effected, in my opinion, by the Rabbi in each dis- 
trict being in friendly relations with the principals of the schools 
and upon grave occasions with the general authorities of the 
entire system. Such matters are not to be attended to or cor- 
rected from the pulpit but by private conversation and reasoning. 
There are, of course, innumerable national and civic movements 
with which one or another Rabbi associates himself upon the 
basis of his individual taste and I do not see that any general 
rule or advice can be given upon the subject. While I recognize 
that there are differences of opinions among Rabbis just as among 
other men, I think that if the Rabbinate is to be important in the 
general community, it must speak with a united voice. It will not 
do for the larger communal problems to have Rabbi “A” express 
one opinion and Rabbi “B” an exactly contrary one. If the 
Rabbinate as a profession is to have its due weight, it is not neces- 
sary that Rabbi “A” and Rabbi “B” should alter their opinions 
if they happen to be to the extreme right or to the extreme left, 
but usually Rabbi “C” can be found who may fairly voice the 
views of all. If the Rabbinate can arrive at such a point through 
such an Association as yours I think its voice would be found 
more effective and contribute in this way more largely to the 
religious and moral development of the entire community. 

I am not at all sure that this sketchy paper is the kind that you 
want and confess that I have had some difficulty in preparing 
it. I might have been more serviceable to you had I been able 
to speak to you face to face with the inspiration which a body 
like this furnishes, whereas to sit down coldly at my desk is very 
much like speaking to the invisible audience that the radio sup- 
plies. I am quite sure that from the discussion which this presen- 
tation will arouse I shall learn very much more than I have given 
you and this will be indeed proper when I have the privilege of 
sitting at the feet of so many Rabbis. 

But there is just one more word that I want to say in con- 
clusion. Not every Rabbi, whether in a large town or small, is 
capable of best representing the community upon every occasion. 
Judaism as I understand it does not limit representative leader- 
ship to such men only as happen to be exercising the functions of 
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a Rabbi. Learning, charity and ability have always been recog- 
nized as qualifications for leadership and the wise Rabbi will 
recognize such among the members of his own congregation and 
will be only too happy if he finds one or another among his mem- 
bership worthy to represent the congregation and if need be 
make way for them. In the last analysis, the power to represent 
the Synagogue in the Jewish community, or the Jewish community 
to the general community, does not rest solely upon degrees or 
diplomas but upon that elusive quality which some men possess 
and which some do not: personality. 


THE RABBI AND THE COMMUNITY AT LARGE 
Rabbi Sidney E. Goldstein 


Tue relationship of the Rabbi to the community grows directly 
out of three facts: First, the function of the Rabbi; second, the 
program of the Synagogue; third, the social teachings and ideals 
of Israel. In the course of the centuries the function of the Rabbi 
has changed; the program of the Synagogue has developed; and 
the social ideals and teachings have expanded and have deepened 
in content and character. But in this discussion we are con- 
cerned only with our own time; with the relation that the Rabbi 
holds to current communal life and the problems that arise 
therein, problems that must be a source of concern and also a 
challenge to those who seek to expound the faith of Israel and 
to serve society. 

In the American Jewish community, and especially in the 
smaller cities, the Rabbi to-day is expected to function in a four- 
fold capacity. He is expected to serve as preacher, as educator, 
as pastor, and also as worker and leader in the field of social 
service. ‘The congregation looks to him, and, I think, rightly, 
not only to present and interpret the principles of Judaism; not 
only to organize and supervise the educational activities for 
children, adolescents and adults; not only to comfort and 
counsel the members in hours of disappointment and trial, sor- 
row and suffering; they likewise expect him to share and lead in 
the communal movements that make for a better social life, the 
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reduction of distress and the increase of justice. This concep- 
tion of the modern function of the Rabbi is not academic, it is the 
outcome of the study of many communities, conferences with 
officers and members of many congregations, discussions with 
men who are earnestly serving in both the smaller cities and 
metropolitan centers. 

But how can the Rabbi serve in the social field, either as worker 
or leader, unless he have the understanding that comes with 
training and experience? It is not necessary for the Rabbi to 
graduate from a school of social work and become an expert in 
social service; nor is it necessary for the Rabbi to specialize in 
the social sciences, either during the years of his preparation or 
the period of his ministry. It is necessary for every Rabbi, even 
those whose major interest is preaching or education or pastoral 
work, to know enough about the social field, social needs, social 
agencies and institutions, social evils and social remedies, to per- 
mit him to serve with intelligence as well as with sympathy, with 
some degree of expertness as well as with vision and devotion. 
Rabbis are often appointed to serve as a member or as chair- 
man of some committee in charge of a piece of social work, and 
not infrequently they are unable to serve helpfully and effectively 
because they do not possess the elementary knowledge and prac- 
tice. Leaders in the social field, lay and professional, have more 
than once said to me: We should like to ask the Rabbi to serve 
with us; but he knows nothing about these problems, and only 
wastes our time in amateurish discussion. This is a great pity, 
for it makes it impossible for the Rabbi to bring to the solution of 
social problems the inspiration and passion of his faith, and not 
seldom it leaves the social field in the possession of those who lack 
the spirt of religion and the consecration of high purpose. 

It is not fair to the groups in need of service, to the men and 
women and little children in distress, to assume, as some Rabbis 
do to-day, that the experts will do all that should be done and do 
it in the best way. It is true that the experts are doing much 
more than has ever been done before, and they are doing it often 
under great handicaps and with little codperation and apprecia- 
tion. But it is also true that in the intricacies of their new- 
found technique and in the midst of the machinery they are creat- 
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ing they may, and not seldom do, lose sight of two things, the 
human heart and the larger issues of their work. They do not 
mean to forget that they are working with human beings, with 
men and women and children made of the same bone and blood, 
muscle and nerve, as we are, and filled with the same hopes and 
dreams and disillusionments and fears as most of us. They do 
not mean to close their eyes to the fact that the aim of social 
work is something more than the relief of immediate distress, 
something more than the rebuilding of those who have broken 
down, that it is the removal of the conditions that lead to misery 
and the need of service. But these things do happen in every 
community; and if the Rabbi is adequately equipped and is able 
to win confidence and coédperation, he can often save social workers 
from the deadening influence of their own routine and can aid 
them in uncovering the larger implications and opportunities 
of their profession. 

What now is the program of the Synagogue? From the earliest 
years the Synagogue has been more than a house of prayer and 
more than a place of study and instruction. It has been from 
the very beginning a home of the people, a gathering place for 
the community, or, to employ current terms, a community center. 
Perhaps the most adequate description of the Synagogue, in view 
of its origin and history, is this: the Synagogue is a religious 
center for community service. The hospital is a medical center 
for community service; the school is an educational center for 
community service, the Synagogue is a religious institution for 
the service of the community. This means that the Rabbi cannot 
and should not limit service to the community to his own activi- 
ties, however important and significant these may be. He must 
map out and develop in practice a program of work that will make 
the members active agents in the field of communal service and 
that will establish, or reéstablish, the Synagogue as a social in- 
stitution. 

This program of work, in order to fulfill its purpose, must have 
definite objectives. It must, my study and experience convince 
me, accomplish three things; it must socialize the membership of 
the congregation ; it must relate the congregation directly through 
service to the social field; it must make the Synagogue as a re- 
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ligious institution an earnest: participant in the larger movements 
that are reforming and reconstructing our social order. In some 
instances the Synagogue is attempting to work out its program 
through a Sisterhood or a Brotherhood; in other cases the Syna- 
gogue is functioning socially through the Synagogue or Temple 
center; in the Free Synagogue the social program is developed 
through the Social Service Department. Which plan is best for 
a particular community only study and experiment will determine. 
The important point is that a social program or a program of 
social work is necessary and valid whether the Synagogue is de- 
signed to express the Orthodox or Conservative or Liberal inter- 
pretation of Judaism. That this is true is evident from the efforts 
that all groups are making in one way or another to bring the 
Synagogue in America into closer contact with the community 
and to convert some section of the institution into an answer to 
vital social needs. 

Whatever the program and whatever the division of the Syna- 
gogue through which it is developed, social service, the medium 
through which the congregation relates itself to social life and 
expresses its social spirit, must be maintained as a codrdinate 
department of work. It must be not subordinate to, but co- 
ordinate with, the department of worship and the department of 
education; and this it will be if the Rabbi and the congregation 
together recognize that social service is just as legitimate and 
just as necessary an expression of the religious spirit as 1s prayer 
or the observance of ceremony. Once this fact is accepted it is 
not difficult to proceed to the steps that must be taken to realize 
the aims and to achieve the objectives. It may, of course, take 
some time for a community to come to the acceptance of this view, 
especially if the community has been accustomed to regard the 
Synagogue as nothing more than a place for prayer and instruc- 
tion; or has been taught that all social work must be delegated 
to what are called the philanthropic organizations. This means 
that the Rabbi must reéducate his congregation as well as re- 
organize his institution. 

The first step, it is obvious, is to stimulate an interest in social 
work. This can be done in various ways; through sermons on 
social themes, through appeals from the pulpit for social needs, 
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through social material presented in the weekly bulletin, through 
personal conference and persuasion. At all times it is well to 
remember that men and women, as a rule, know very little about 
social work. Social service is one of those phrases we use con- 
stantly without much appreciation of its content or meaning. 
The social spirit is something that we assume every one has, but 
that few really possess, because it can come only with cultivation 
and experience in the great laboratory of social life. And the 
most effective way to widen the circle of interest of members and 
to awaken an active desire to serve is not to talk about the social 
problem in general; but to speak sympathetically and feelingly 
of some man or woman or child or family or group in distress 
and in need of such service as we are able and ought to render 
our brothers. Manifestly, only those can speak in this manner 
of others who personally come into contact with the sick and the 
suffering, the weary and the wretched among us. 

The second step is the study circle. After an interest has been 
awakened the men and women must be organized into groups in 
which they can study the methods and standards and principles 
of social work. This means that the Rabbi and the congregation 
must enroll as large a number as possible as volunteers in the 
social field. Some experts, I know, still suspect the volunteer 
and discourage volunteer service; but others are now ready to 
admit that the volunteer can be of great assistance in supple- 
menting the work of the members of the salaried staff. Much 
that is now done by salaried workers could be done just as well 
by volunteers; and some things could be done better, because the 
volunteer has more time to give, frequently possesses a larger 
experience in life and often can draw upon resources that are not 
immediately available to the professional worker. 'The volunteer, 
however, must always be trained, supervised and encouraged ; and 
a group of carefully trained and intelligently supervised volunteers 
is a worth-while contribution for any congregation to make to 
the community. Through training and experience in social serv- 
ice; through personal contact with social needs and social prob- 
lems, the volunteers themselves grow in social understanding and 
sympathy, in other words, are socialized. In time the social spirit 
will grow so sensitive that they will become keenly aware of all 
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social injustice and will be unable to rest until all wrongs are 
righted. 

The third step is field work. Without field work the Social 
Service Department falls short of a complete program, and, more 
important, it fails to make provision for the translation into 
practice of the interests that have been awakened and the prin- 
ciples that have been studied. The Synagogue may take for its 
field work a geographical district, adjacent or distant; or it may 
take a special problem in the district or community, such as health 
or housing; or it may take some one segment of the social field 
to explore, for example, the social care of the sick, child care, 
delinquency, recreation for adolescents, and in this may become 
expert. This is what the Free Synagogue and some other insti- 
tutions have done, and the contributions of their experiments has 
proved of great value to the community. Whatever the committee 
in charge of the Social Service Department decide to do, it must 
not forget that in order to enjoy the confidence of clients and 
experts, the work undertaken must be done in accordance with 
the highest standards and in codperation with other agencies 
operating in the field. In some communities Rabbis complain that 
the whole field of service is covered by a Federation and its con- 
stitutent agencies. This complaint is based upon insufficient 
study. There is no community in America in which every group 
is completely served, every social need completely met, every 
social problem completely solved. In every community there are 
weak spots in health, education, industry, recreation, morals; in 
every community there are districts and conditions that are a dis- 
grace to every Synagogue that stands for communal welfare and 
social progress. 

As a result of this work, study, interest, the Rabbi and the 
congregation will come to see that they must share in the larger 
movements that are overcoming social evils and that are gradually 
introducing a new social order. In no other way can they estab- 
lish as a reality the social ideals that form so precious a part of 
our heritage. Preaching and applauding social justice is not 
enough. Long range assaults from the pulpit will not drive social 
injustice into retreat. Sermons, no matter how eloquent, will not 
conjure evils out of existence. We want to introduce the King- 
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dom of God into the world, but the Kingdom will not come at our 
calling. ‘The social ideals born of the souls of the Prophets can 
be realized only as they are painfully and courageously worked 
into the fabric of our social life. This the Rabbi cannot accom- 
plish alone. He must labor with and through men and women 
and groups and institutions. Which group is nearer to him than 
his own congregation, and which institution offers itself as a finer 
instrumentality of service than the Synagogue? In this manner 
the Rabbi and the congregation together can make of the Syna- 
gogue what it should become, an informed and powerful factor 
in the building up of communal experience, a fearless and inspir- 
ing influence in the establishment of a social order in which there 
will be less and less room for injustice and misery and suffering, 
and more and more room for truth and mercy and justice. 


THE RABBI AND THE COMMUNITY AT LARGE 
PuEbe dy) ae Sole Bock 


No one more than the Rabbi is troubled by what is called “the 
Problem of the Synagogue.” This problem of the Synagogue is 
fundamentally not one of theology or dogma, nor even of services, 
ritual and liturgy. Tinkering with these, patching them and re- 
fashioning them has left the most advanced Synagogues facing 
essentially the same problem as the most conservative. While 
every aspect of Synagogue activity, both religious and adminis- 
trative, presents its own subsidiary problems, the essential diffi- 
culty of the Synagogues of to-day is found in their aloofness from 
the world of life. Why do Synagogues fail to draw the living 
interest of Congregants? Why does the most conscientious, the 
most energetic, the most eloquent, the most pastoral and the most 
learned of Rabbis so often feel a sense of defeat? 

The Synagogue of history has been far more than a cloistered 
chapel for individual prayer and a pulpit for the exposition of 
personal ethics. As the Greek term “Synagogue,” and its Hebrew 
original, Beth Hakeneseth, show, the historical Synagogue has 
been the rallying center for community prayer, community think- 
ing and community action, and the forum-pulpit for the definition 
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and the resolving of community duty. It is in so far as the Syna- 
gogue is drifting away from this, its traditional function, that 
it is failing to touch life, and is becoming increasingly remote 
and ineffective. 

In the early days of the ancient congregation which I serve, 
two hundred years ago, the Synagogue inspired and directed com- 
munity action. Communal institutions and societies were the 
immediate outgrowth of Synagogue life. The organized religious 
and educational functions of the community and its social serv- 
ice were the direct charge of the Synagogue. To-day, the larger 
and better part of Jewish education, almost all the many beautiful 
activities of Jewish social service constituting “Federation,” and 
even many religious functions, are conducted outside of, and in- 
dependently of, the Synagogues of the city. Instead of leading, 
the Synagogues trail behind in community life. The Rabbi who 
has not realized this wears himself out striving in a world remote 
from the realities of Jewish life. 

In the same way, our Synagogues are failing to keep pace with 
constructive movements of world Jewry. The rebuilding of Pales- 
tine, the post-war reconstruction of Jewry, the guidance of Jew- 
ish wandering, the world-wide battle for and defense of Jewish 
civil and political rights, the encouragement of Jewish learning, 
the revival of Hebrew—these and similar resolute expressions of 
progressive purpose by the Jewish people are deriving much or 
most of their support, their leadership and their inspiration from 
laymen outside of the Synagogues. Notwithstanding urgent and 
fervent appeals from the pulpit, most Synagogues are virtually 
detached from these challenging and determining Jewish move- 
ments. They are isolating themselves from the stirring currents 
of Jewish purpose. They are losing touch with just those Jews 
whose heart beats most feelingly for the painful, life and death 
problems of the Jewish people. 

In like manner, the Synagogue is failing to engage the active 
and enthusiastic allegiance of many fine spirits devoted to the 
cause of human betterment, who would fain guide the world to- 
day into the nobler paths visioned by the prophets of Israel. 
They see the Rabbi’s reéchoing of the Ten Commandments and the 
Golden Rule of neighbor love, earnest though it be, evoke an 
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almost sterile intellectual assent, without awakening that emo- 
tional, personal and passionate response which effectively releases 
the springs of action. They see the Rabbi’s iteration of Biblical 
ideals, which for centuries have commanded universal recognition, 
usually failing to touch men to action and raise them to higher 
standards of living. Can the Rabbi create new heavens and a 
new earth by mere enunciation of superb ethical and social prin- 
ciples, and denunciation of manifest evils? Is he fulfilling his 
sacred trust through inactivity, however eloquent and prayerful 
be that inactivity, in the face of humanity’s burning problems of 
race conflict, imperialist aggression, international prejudices and 
animosity, war, governmental inadequacy and corruption, indus- 
trial waste and oppression, social injustice and exploitation, and 
the spread of corroding, cynical materialism? 

The one imperative forward step which the Rabbi must take if 
he is to give meaning to his work and correct the Synagogue’s 
growing aloofness from the more vigorous and serious relations 
of life, is to adopt a convinced and consistent policy of participa- 
tion in broad, progressive movements of hope. “And the Lord 
said unto Moses, ‘Wherefore dost thou cry unto Me? Speak to 
the children of Israel that they go forward.’ ” 

Of what avail for the Rabbi to preach and pray if his Syna- 
gogue sits back dreaming of its glorious past, while withholding 
codperation from those who are furthering the organized needs 
of the present community? When, for example, the ninety-one 
institutions concentrated under “Federation” come knocking at 
the door, the Rabbi, if he would win back for the Synagogue some 
of the influence and the honor which should be its portion, must 
furnish personal service, committees of workers, and contributors, 
in addition to giving the moral support of his blessing. 

Similarly, if the Rabbi would win back to Judaism the adhesion 
of the unsynagogued masses, he must through his own sympa- 
thetic activity among the Jewish masses induce his Synagogue to 
throw off its impassive attitude towards the causes which stir 
them. The Synagogue, which for two thousand years has voiced 
the soul of the Jewish people in praying for Zion, is called upon 
to-day also to act on its prayers, and to give work, men and 
money for Zion. The Synagogue, which for twenty centuries 
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has been the home of the Hebrew language and learning, must 
to-day help the modern development of the Hebrew tongue, and 
actively support undertakings and institutions of Jewish learn- 
ing. It was the Synagogue of old which redeemed Jewish cap- 
tives, welcomed Jewish wanderers and struggled for J ewish rights, 
and the Rabbi of to-day, alert to and participating in all such 
Jewish causes, must stir the Synagogue so that it once more 
assume its share of direct responsibility for succoring scattered 
Israel and safeguarding its rights among men. 

In like manner, if the Synagogue is not through aloofness to 
sacrifice further the allegiance and the interest of the earnest and 
socially minded, it must be prepared through the example and 
guidance of its Rabbi to codperate in programs which aim at the 
realization of what are after all its own social ideals. The Rabbi 
must throw the dynamic and still potent influence of the Syna- 
gogue into movements for national and international betterment. 
For centuries the Synagogue has preached and prayed for peace; 
to-day it must also give its aid to those who are trying to organize 
peace and the outlawing of war. Since its birth, the Synagogue 
has pleaded for social justice and human oneness because of the 
Divine unity; must it not to-day ally itself in deed as well as in 
the preacher’s word with great humanizig movements of social 
and industrial democracy? Shall the Synagogue, which has so 
faithfully preserved the glowing Messianic vision of righteousness 
and peace, fail to work for their realization? 

Such a translation of words into action is the test of the Syna- 
gogue’s vitality, and the measure of the Rabbi's communal and 
social value. In so far as the Rabbi can express in action the 
phrases of the liturgy and the formulas of the pulpit he will solve 
“the Problem of the Synagogue,” and will attract to a living 
Judaism the thinking, fervent souls of Jewry. 

This program of participation in Jewish and in general move- 
ments is one which can be realized, given the harmonious working 
together of congregants and lay leaders with their Rabbis. ‘The 
Rabbi who gives himself to great Jewish and social causes will 
gather around himself a group of Congregants banded together 
for clearer Jewish thinking and inspiration, and for group ex- 
pression on the problems which face Jewry and those which face 
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humanity. His pulpit will serve as a free forum for the presen- 
tation of the problems of Jewry, and for educating the Jewish, 
the national and the international social conscience of the Con- 
gregant to action. Lay leaders will administer the Synagogue 
not merely as the place of occasional prayer and the technical 
instrument for consecrating marriage and death, but above all as 
the grouping of Jews who seek devotional inspiration in the Syna- 
gogue for their daily life, and for their participation in every 
hfe-giving movement in Jewry and in society. 

This program envisages no Utopia. It calls for immediately 
practical action on the recognized problems and inescapable duties 
which daily beset the community as Jews and as men. It is a 
program which gives promise of enveloping our cherished tradi- 
tions with new love, and of enriching them with reality and 
palpable meaning in the life of the Jewish people and of mankind. 
While this program looks reverently back to our ancestors for 
precedent and guidance, it looks also forward, to rearing and 
retaining our progeny in a Synagogue which shall interpret for 
them a living Judaism in the stress and complexity of modern 
life. Such a program will give to both Rabbi and Congregant 
an extension of grasp and sympathy by identifying them with the 
community and with their fellowmen at their best. Instead of the 
Synagogue’s dwindling to the occasional salve of conscience of 
the comfortable few, it will respond to the deep soul cry of all 
God’s people. It will give to every Jew a share in God and 
in His world. 


COMMENT 
Rabbi Herbert S. Goldstein 


In discussing Dr. Adler’s paper, I want merely to add a few 
essential points. I am firmly of the belief that the Rabbi should 
not undertake too many communal responsibilities. 

The thought I would like to bring home is this: Each Minister 
should intensify the religious work of the party to which he be- 
longs. If, for instance, one is a member of what is called the 
Conservative group in America, he should lay particular stress 
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and give most of his time to the United Synagogue and the Semi- 
nary. This would also be true respectively of those belonging to 
the other parties. Whilst this may at first appear to many as 
too partisan, I am convinced that this has the two-fold advantage, 
first, of strengthening one’s own outlook as to how Judaism may 
and should be preserved in this country, and, secondly, it would 
crystallize opinions on religious matters. For whenever all the 
groups (Orthodox and Reform) would combine, they would repre- 
sent the entire people. This same modus operandi holds true 
in regard to Palestine. We should not try to be so tolerant as to 
get nowhere, but rather affiliate ourselves with those who repre- 
sent our religious attitude towards the Holy Land. 

Let me also emphasize that our paramount duty is to our own 
Congregation, and I sometimes fear that our religious werk at 
home suffers because of too much interest abroad. 


THE PROBLEM OF CHAPLAINCY 
Wabbetlorry S. Lewis 


Tue first point I wish to submit to you may be introduced by 
means of a trivial observation, for which I ask your pardon. A 
traveling salesman will tell you that he is in the selling “game”; 
on the other hand, the warden or keeper of a prison always de- 
scribes his vocation as “a business” or rather “the business.” 
This difference in phrasing corresponds with a difference in 
thought. To succeed in commercial life, it is necessary to look 
out constantly for new ideas and to pursue them with energy. On 
the other hand, an official is tempted to become the creature of 
routine, even although the raw material with which he has to deal 
consists of human lives. This tendency is very patent in prison 
work and for obvious reasons. The life of prison inmates is neces- 
sarily governed by rules, which define their food, their hours of 
work, their privileges and their punishments. At each moment of 
the day, there is a definite duty for the officers of the prison to 
perform. It is rather wonderful that so many of them take a real 
human interest in the inmates, especially since the latter are often 
unattractive and are cowed into submission by discipline, which 
they would resist if they dared. 

If I may judge others by myself, I would say that this atmos- 
phere of routine in prisons is apt to affect the chaplain also. A 
religious service may degenerate into routine in the most beautiful 
of Synagogues and in the presence of the most distinguished 
Congregations ; but how much greater is the danger in the chapel 
of a prison! It were well if we prayed from the heart and preached 
from the heart, but too often we are untouched by our own words, 
and therefore fail to do any good. So also with the interviews 
which we give to the inmates of the prison. These always begin 
rather mechanically—probably with the stereotyped formula, 
“TI am the Jewish Chaplain. Is there anything I can do for you?” 
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The danger is that our conversation with the prisoner may not 
afterwards rise much above this level. We are very seldom re- 
ceived with lack of courtesy, but often enough with lack of in- 
terest. “Thank you for calling,” we are told, “but there is 
nothing that you can do for me.” And some may add: “There is 
nothing for you to do unless you can get me out of here.” Many 
other prisoners ask to do them some small material favor—to 
write a letter, to send a telephone message, to visit a relative, 
to collect wages due to them, to invoke the assistance of the 
United Hebrew Charities for their families and the like. For a 
variety of reasons, we are glad to do these things. We are pleased 
to be agreeable and useful, if only to justify our existence as 
chaplains. But chiefly, we hope to get on terms of closer in- 
timacy with the prisoners. Unfortunately, this intimacy comes 
about but seldom—or at least this statement is correct in City 
Prisons, the institutiens with which I am now personally con- 
cerned. Usually, the prisoner uses us for what we can do (little 
enough as a rule) and then our visits are received with indifference 
or perhaps we call at the cell and find that our friend has been 
removed to another institution. It is no fault of ours that our 
parishioners, if I may so describe them, seldom feel the need for 
spiritual consolation; they are probably even less impressionable 
than their Gentile cellmates. But, as we go our rounds, oppor- 
tunity sometimes challenges us. 

Here is a boy of eighteen, arrested for the first time and not 
yet hardened to the conditions of prison life. He is deeply 
abashed by his disgrace and his heart is aching for a message 
of strength and hope. Shall we speak it? It is now or never, for 
if we fail to strike home to his heart, we shall soon find him living 
for the moment like most of the others on his tier, his chief desire 
being for money to buy cigarettes and food from the commissary. 
Here is another young prisoner who is to be sentenced to-morrow. 
He stops us to say, “Rabbi, pray for me.” It would be brutal to 
tell him that such a prayer would be an idle superstition, that can 
do him no good. We are tempted, in a spirit of easy com- 
plaisance, to promise him what he asks and to do no more, al- 
though we know the futility of such absent treatment. We resist 
the temptation and tell him that we will pray, not for him, but 
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with him. But do we care so greatly for our work, that we are 
enabled to impress him with the spirit of true repentance and 
courage, such as will hearten him to face whatever the future may 
have in store for him? I cannot answer such a question in the 
affirmative, with any confidence. 

Again, we are asked, sometimes by hardened criminals, to col- 
lect together a minyan, in order that they may say Kaddish. 
We agree at once, but it will tax our best efforts, if the effect of 
the rite is to be other than evanescent. You all know how little 
the recitation of the Kaddish means to many who worship in 
your Synagogues for the free: do not be surprised, if we prison 
chaplains sometimes fail to bring out its full religious value. 
The pity is that so often when we are called upon to speak a word 
which might perchance save a soul and redeem a life, it is not at 
our command. It is only now and then that we are conscious of 
the red hot coal from God’s altar burning within our hearts. I 
speak for myself, be it well understood, but probably there are 
others whose experience is as mine. 

Of course, the remedy is easy to state, however hard it be to 
apply it. What doth the Lord thy God require from thee, O 
Chaplain (O Religious Teacher of any kind, for that matter) 
but to keep the faith and to be unwearied in well-doing. Even so, 
we shall often fail. There are many people, both in prison and 
outside it, who would not respond to a spiritual appeal from the 
Prophet Isaiah if he came to life again. But not all are deaf to 
the voice of religion. Even to-day, although our efforts are so 
feeble, there is sometimes a visible response to cheer us; sometimes, 
also, we learn later that more good has been achieved than we were 
at first aware of. The most pleasant experience of a prison chap- 
lain is to meet, sometimes by chance, ex-prisoners, who have won 
back to a decent life after their release and to hear from them, 
as one does occasionally, that religious work, carried out within 
the walls of the prison, has been to them of real help. 

The short time still at my disposal will be devoted to a few 
notes on the question of delinquency, as it affects the bulk of my 
colleagues, who are serving the various Jewish Congregations of 
this city. 

(1) Much crime can be clearly traced to certain definite 
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causes of demoralization. What are the Synagogues doing to 
combat them? ‘There is a connection that can be established 
by statistics, between crime and divorce, which so often renders 
the upbringing of children unsatisfactory. And, more generally, 
too many parents neglect the moral and religious training of 
their children, whether by precept or example. The effects of this 
neglect are more immediately palpable amongst the poor, for the 
well-to-do, however careless they be, are partly able to delegate 
to others the duties which they do not perform themselves. And 
yet we sometimes find young people from prosperous homes in 
our prisons and depend upon it that the fault generally lies with 
their parents. What a curse also is that passion for exciting 
amusement which sweeps through every class of society! The 
pool-room, the cabaret, the dance-hall—what fertile causes are 
they of wasted lives. Is it not a source of shame that many of 
these places are the property of Jewish owners? The best remedy 
is the creation of a healthy public opinion. A determined effort 
on the part of the Synagogue might do much good. 

(2) Many suggestions, wise and foolish, have been made to 
stop the force of the crime wave. I have neither time nor ability 
to discuss them, but I would beg you all to use your influence 
against any proposal to abolish or to suspend the operation of 
the probation system. There are first offenders and first of- 
fenders. Some of them have committed many crimes with im- 
punity, before they are at last convicted. Others have committed 
crimes, too serious to be passed over, or they are unlikely to ful- 
fill the conditions of probation. Such persons must be sent to 
prison, but as a rule, I believe that a first offender should be given 
another chance. Prison life is as liable to harm him as to re- 
form him. 

(3) Here is a small point, perhaps worthy of mention. Some- 
times a Rabbi is asked to exercise influence in order to obtain 
clemency for a criminal who is awaiting sentence. May I venture 
to suggest that such requests should only be acted on after care- 
ful inquiry has been made from disinterested sources. Probation 
officers, chaplains and wardens may all be consulted with ad- 
vantage, before an appeal is made to the Judge, either by letter 
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or in person. A well-deserved rebuff may, by this means, be 
avoided. 

(4) And just a short paragraph about drug addicts. If you 
should come across one of these unfortunates, use all your powers 
of persuasion upon him and his friends, so that he be placed under 
custodial care. A voluntary nursing home is not the place for 
him. The withdrawal symptoms, an inevitable part of his cure, 
are so unpleasant that the drug addict, with his lack of will 
power, will generally run away from any home, unless the strong 
arm of the law restrains him. If he be sent to the Workhouse 
Hospital, he will be cured—for the time being. And there is just 
a possibility that he may stay cured after he leaves the institution. 


THE PROBLEM OF CHAPLAINCY 
Rabbi Benjamin A. Tintner 


Tuts paper, designated by the Literary Committee of the New 
York Board of Jewish Ministers as “Rabbi as Chaplain,” was no 
doubt assigned to me because of my many years of experience as 
Chaplain to the Jewish patients in the Department of Bellevue 
and Allied Hospitals, as well as to those patients in many other 
hospitals distributed throughout the city. If I had been assigned 
a paper as “The Rabbi as Chaplain to Jewish Soldiers,” I believe 
I could have done more justice to the subject; not because of my 
wider experiences with men who were in the service of their country 
(for commensurately my work among these young men has not 
been as extensive in the point of years as it has been among the 
patients in the City Hospitals)—but rather because, as I hon- 
estly believe it is conceded by those familiar with my work from 
the point of view of results, I can lay claim to much more success 
among the men in the army than I can with patients in civilian 
life. The pleasure derived from these ministrations I had brought 
to men in the army I shall never forget: not so much because of 
the comfort these ministrations gave to the soldiers but also 
because of the keen satisfaction with which I had met in my at- 
tempt to bring something of spiritual value to the men who really 
made themselves susceptible to the influences which a Rabbi had 
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had good occasion to exercise over men and women in that period 
of gloom and disaster. If I may be permitted to coin a term, I 
had met with real “tangible results,” paradoxical as that term 
may sound. 

Last summer I had again given my time and servic’s to the men 
who were stationed in Plattsburg in the Citizens’ Military Train- 
ing Camp and before I proceed, may I recommend to you Rabbis 
who want to spend a delightful summer both physically and 
spiritually, to request an assignment at one of our Military Train- 
ing Camps which are distributed throughout the country. It is 
not only an inexpensive way to spend your vacation but you are 
obtaining results which are just as stimulating to yourselves as 
are the services you are called upon to render to the young people 
of your faith. 

May I commence with the truth which perhaps is disagreeable 
for many of us to admit but it is none the less a fact, that Jewish 
Chaplaincy in our hospitals throughout the city, and for that 
matter throughout the country, has been pitifully neglected by 
both the Rabbinate and laity. The seed for this work, I believe, 
in our institutions was sown by the late Rabbi Abraham Blum; 
and in'the prisons by the late Rabbi Adolph Radin. The work 
begun by these two late colleagues has since been extensively im- 
proved upon; but be it said to their credit that it was they who 
really began the work which is destined to become a real problem 
to the thinking spiritual men and women in Jewry. 

For a number of years past very few Jewish Chaplains have 
been appointed to visit the Jewish patients with the exception 
of those appointments of individual organizations, such as the 
Council of Jewish Women and a few others; but it now becomes 
our duty if we are to serve our people as we should, to answer 
the needs of those unfortunate men and women confined to their 
beds. They want us. So much I have been told. They don’t 
seem to understand why we are neglecting them. As one patient 
put it “Your sermons may be good, they may move your hearers, 
but after all, is the good a lasting one? We patients are always 
willing to receive visitors and surely the influence your visits 
bring to us will not be passing but will remain with us as long as 
we live.” It is wonderful work. 
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I must admit that I have not kept to the plan as outlined by the 
Literary Committee. To my mind work among the patients in 
our hospitals differs widely from that to patients who are con- 
fined to their homes. The points are quite disparate. I can 
rather tell you of many experiences which are my own, and you 
must form your own deductions. I cannot tell you how to ap- 
proach patients; I can tell you my own method of approach. 

When I enter a ward I first observe the card at the foot of the 
bed. On these cards are indicated the religion and nationality 
of the patient. If the patient is non-Jewish I salute him none the 
less, for in acquiring the companionship of all, my approach is 
made so much easier. I am a friend to every patient throughout 
the ward. I do not approach my Jewish patient in a manner that 
would tell him of the dignity or importance of my vocation. It 
is wrong to approach our patients with a serious, so-called over- 
sober, look. I meet him with a smile and almost invariably I re- 
ceive one in return. Be the patient afflicted with ever so severe 
an illness, I make him feel that it is not so grievous after all. I 
make him understand that I am there to look after his spiritual 
needs. I am there to bring to him a word of comfort which he needs 
in his discomforting moments. I do not approach him with tracts 
or the Bible. Such books are presented to him after I have held 
converse with him for at least five or ten minutes. A Jewish 
patient does not want you to read Psalms or Proverbs or any of 
the other portions of Scripture upon immediate contact with him. 
He fecls he wants to be helped at once. But when you convince 
him that there are portions of the Scripture which can really 
serve as a healing balm to physical wounds, when you can impress 
upon him that while surgeons, nurses, orderlies are at his beck and 
call, there is a greater force and power that can supersede the 
powers of our skilled attendants and that is the power of God. 

I impress upon them that the religion of Israel with its beau- 
ties has brought a cure to many other sick people. If they are 
grievously ill and very little hope for their recovery at times is 
given to them, I cite the instance of people who have not in- 
frequently been given up by the attending surgeon and still by the 
grace and power of God have been restored to health again. I 
have a blessed habit of resorting to the Twenty-third Psalm. I 
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attempt to bring to them the beauties of this wisdom and I have | 
yet to leave a patient without the assurance that I have really 
helped that man or woman. My conversation with a patient has 
not infrequently been overheard by one lying opposite or one a 
number of beds away who has eagerly and in a sitting posture 
awaited my coming to him. I am pitifully handicapped by the 
absence of necessary literature, such as Bibles which I should 
have at my command. I must depend on contributions of books 
which I solicit from the men and women of my congregation, upon 
a fund which I have personally created and out of which I make 
purchases of these books. Be it said to the discredit of our 
Jewish people that so little provision for Bible literature has been 
made for our patients in the hospitals that our non-Jewish friends 
have really charged us with an unwillingness to serve our constit- 
uents. 

It is necessary however not so much to bring to patients in 
our hospitals a lightening of their physical burden as it is to 
assure them that while they are confined and bedridden, the mem- 
bers of their family are provided for. In the course of our con- 
versation with the patients it is necessary for us to ascer- 
tain what means are employed to give sustenance to dependents 
at home. If a father, who is a bread winner, is afflicted, it is our 
duty to discover what means are brought to the wife and children 
for provision of physical needs. To male patients the questions 
are regularly put: Have you a wife? Have you children? Are 
they provided for during your absence? Do you belong to any 
benevolent organizations? Have you relatives who are willing to 
supply you with the funds that will meet your obligations at home? 
The answers given will almost invariably indicate that the pa- 
tient’s condition at home is a means of causing a great deal of 
distress to him because of the thought that his loved ones are with- 
out means and without provision to keep the wolf from the door. 
Very frequently the absolute truth is not given; for example, one 
patient not so long ago told me that his wife and children were 
pitifully neglected at home, that he had suddenly been taken to 
the hospital without making the necessary provision for his folks 
who were dependent upon him. He was absolutely without any 
funds, so he informed me. There was no bread in the house and 
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apparently this was causing the patient a great deal of distress. 

In every instance, after information is given me, I promise the 
patient speedy relief but I do absolutely nothing until I communi- 
cate with the Social Service Department and it is this depart- 
ment that has been an invaluable aid to me in my attempts to do 
something to free the patient from worries other than those which 
his physical impairment bring him. As a matter of fact I make 
absolutely no attempt to bring succor to the family at home with- 
out first communicating with the Social Service Clerk who is 
stationed at every hospital under the control of our municipality. 
This man, to go back, had pretended to tell me the truth; but 
upon consulting with the nurse of the ward and subsequently with 
the head of the Social Service I was informed that when this 
patient was brought to bed and undressed a bank book, showing 
a saving of $900, had been discovered. It is needless to say that 
no help was given to him. He was compelled to provide the neces- 
sary maintenance for his folks at home. 

Because of this codperation of the Social Service and the as- 
surance to the patient of immediate help to the members of his 
home, there is created a feeling of confidence on the part of the 
patient toward the Rabbi that cannot be overlooked; for when 
the Rabbi leaves, the patient joyously thanks him for the inter- 
est he had evinced and for the service he had rendered to his home. 
Can’t you see how the relation between Chaplain and patient be- 
comes an intimate one? Don’t you see how with our manner of 
approach the patient is eased in his predicament and how he is 
relieved with the assurance given him that service and help are 
brought to his dependents? 

There is another category which should be mentioned in con- 
nection with my work with these patients. Hebrew Prayer Books 
as well as those written in English are distributed among the men 
and women throughout the wards. The efficacy of prayer is im- 
pressed upon the patients. Most of them read these prayers 
regularly, so I am informed. It is well nigh impossible to hold 
public prayers regularly throughout the wards; so on the Festival 
Days and High Holy Days provision is made enabling the con- 
valescents who can get about to congregate in one of the rooms 
on the floor and a man designated by myself is appointed as 
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Reader. These services are arranged for on New Year’s Day, 
Day of Atonement, Passover, Feast of Weeks and Feast of Taber- 
nacles. These arrangements are not always carried out for the 
reason that patients come and leave at intervals and sometimes 
there are not enough to form a Minyan; but the fact that pro- 
vision is made for these services creates a moral influence not only 
among the Jewish patients but among those who are non-Jewish 
as well. The physicians and nurses and different departments are 
aware that spiritually our men and women are looked after. On 
the High Holy Days a “Machzor” (Prayer Book) is given to 
every patient and a talith is provided for the Reader. Last year 
a Sefer Torah was sent to one department but was not used for 
the reason that a Minyan could not be gathered. 

Then there is another category to be included in these religious 
ministrations to our patients and that is one which embraces the 
work of the maternity ward. The Chaplain makes it his duty to 
inquire whether the woman has given birth to a boy or a girl. If 
it is a boy provision is made for circumcision. More than eight 
years ago I had arranged for permission to have a Mohel visit 
the maternity ward whose duty it is to circumcise those children 
born in the ward. If however the woman has her own Mohel and 
insists upon having him perform the operation, provision is again 
made for the services of another Mohel, but in most instances the 
women are willing to accept the recommendation of the Chaplain. 
The present incumbent is a man who is reliable, efficient and clean 
in his methods. A room is set aside where these operations are 
performed and three men are permitted to witness them. ‘The use 
of wine is permitted according to our ritual and a little “Simchah” 
is always held. The father if he can afford it usually reimburses 
the Mohel for his services. If the father is unable to pay, the 
operation is performed gratis. The surgeons accept his services 
in a kindly way and they have all come to love him for the earnest- 
ness of his work and for his willingness to help. 

In my visits to other hospitals, I employ almost the same 
methods as those employed among the patients in city hospitals, 
that is, my manner of approach is about the same. I greet the 
patient always with a smile, want him to feel that I am his con- 
fidant, that he can rely upon me for any kind of service that 
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would lighten his burden, that he can receive at my hands the 
necessary literature which is wholesome, that my interest in his 
beloved ones at home is made manifest and that I am his friend 
as well as a Rabbi. My visits are never repulsed and I am asked 
to call again, my only regret being that there is not more time 
at my disposal to permit me to repeat my visits as often as I 
should like. 

My experiences during the past number of years in the hos- 
pitals have convinced me that there is a big vital problem that 
concerns the Rabbinate and Jewish laity. There is no denial of 
the fact that we have neglected this work lamentably. We who 
have given Monotheism to the world and have put the Bible into 
the hands of the Christians, who have been universally acclaimed 
as an eminently religious people, should long before this have 
served the bed-ridden members of our faith with more zeal and 
with more enthusiasm than can be credited to us. Every city 
hospital has either its Catholic or Protestant Chaplain. Very 
few of them have their Jewish Chaplain who can meet the de- 
mands of the Jewish people. Almost every non-Jewish private 
hospital has a Chaplain except one who is a Jew. Even those 
hospitals, Jewish in name and supported by a Jewish administra- 
tion as well as by the moneys of the Jews, have no Chaplain at all. 
For example, Mt. Sinai Hospital, which stands conspicuously be- 
fore the public as one possessing every medical and surgical neces- 
sity, whose administrative boards are composed of men of achieve- 
ment and eminence, stands as a lustrous example of a terribly 
neglected and spiritually starved institution. Other Jewish hos- 
pitals throughout the city also lack the appointment of a Chap- 
lain. This is a void in the spiritual life of the Jew which must be 
filled. New York Rabbis must awaken the lay members of our 
community to the realization of their duty towards patients in 
Jewish Hospitals as well as Jewish patients in non-Jewish hos- 
pitals. Philanthropic endeavors are acclaimed by New York 
Jewry with great enthusiasm. Appeals are made regularly for 
the suffering Jews in Eastern Europe and the Orient. Both 
Rabbis and laity interest themselves with no little degree of 
enthusiasm for the solution of economic and social problems; but 
all seemingly refuse to listen to the appeal of Jews and Jewesses 
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in our very midst who are just thirsting for spiritual life that we 
are able to bring to them in abundance if only we will to do it. 

My recommendations to the Board of Jewish Ministers are 
these: 

(1) That we arouse the Jewish laity to create a fund for the 
subsidizing of this work. 

(2) That a special fund be provided for the purchase of Old 
Testaments as well as copies of the individual books of the Old 
Testament such as Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Esther, etc., 
with all Christological references expurgated. That Bibles 
written in the Yiddish language be purchased to be placed in 
the hands of our Yiddish speaking patients. For comparatively 
speaking, there are very few patients in our city hospitals, par- 
ticularly in the neighborhood where there are a great number 
of Orthodox Jews, who can really understand the English lan- 
guage sufficiently to see the beauties of the Bible. The Christians 
are now publishing books of the New Testament in the Yiddish 
language, thus employing a means whereby the Yiddish speaking 
men and women be informed of the incidents of the New ‘Testa- 
ment. It is our duty to counteract this missionarizing influence 
with the introduction of books of the Old Testament printed in 
the Yiddish language. 

(3) That the New York Board of Jewish Ministers draft from 
its membership Rabbis who should visit one hospital at least once 
a week, to spend a few hours during the visit, and since there are 
one hundred on our roster there is ample material to supply many 
of the hospitals with visits where no Rabbi has entered the place 
or very infrequently. 


COMMENT 
Rabbi Jacob Tarlau 


We have listened to two excellent papers full of valuable sug- 
gestions, and I am certain that I voice the sentiments of all if 
I assure our colleagues, Rabbis Tintner and Lewis, of our appre- 
ciative interest. Perhaps you feel with me that in a strange and 
curious way the two papers complement each other. Rabbi 
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Tintner is full, perhaps too full, of optimism about the good the 
Chaplain can do in his chosen field, whereas Rabbi Lewis has his 
doubts, and perhaps too many of them, about the efficacy of our 
ministrations. Rabbi Tintner sees the Chaplain received with 
joy and gratitude, while Rabbi Lewis fears that the Chaplain is 
simply used for what material benefits he may be able to bestow, 
but otherwise is looked upon with indifference if not with actual 
hostility. Rabbi Tintner feels himself and his colleagues always 
well able to respond to the spiritual demands made upon a Chap- 
lain, while Rabbi Lewis with touching humility—doubly touching 
when we consider the excellent work he is actually doing— 
trembles that, even if once in a while a parched soul should cry 
out for the living water of religious consolation, the Chaplain 
might fail, for only in rare moments can he rise to the full God- 
consciousness which alone enables him to speak with the tongue 
of spiritual authority. 

Personally I think that both of our esteemed colleagues are 
right. A Chaplain is wanted and needed, even though too often 
his best efforts are repulsed; a Chaplain can do much to alleviate 
the sufferings of the unfortunate to whom he ministers, but even 
the best he accomplishes is pitifully little compared with what he 
would like to do. Indifference not only on the part of his charges 
but of the community at large hampers him most cruelly. 

If I am to say now a word about my personal experiences with 
women delinquents—as a Chaplain I am, as you know, a ladies’ 
man— find it difficult to tell you exactly how I go about my work. 
You remember the centipede that was asked by a malicious toad 
which one of his many feet he lifted first, which one he stretched 
the second, which one he bended and which one he moved in his 
swift and sure walk. And when the centipede wanted to answer 
and tell how he hurried along, he became paralyzed and could not 
move at all. We all have surely the same experience. We do the 
best in our poor power, but how we do it, the exact technique, we 
cannot give, for if it could be told, and if it were merely technical, 
our work would be sadly futile. Generally I may say that in the 
Reformatory for Women in Bedford I treat my girls more or less 
like foolish children who in being disobedient to the laws of Society 
have hurt themselves more than others. I refrain from preaching 
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morals and yet try to strengthen their morale. I caution them— 
who are always apt to be overemotionalized—not to think too 
much of the past, and to indulge in too violent fits of remorse; I 
tell them that to look backwards only is a certain false repentance, 
which gratifies but their sentimentalism, tends to change the soul 
into a stark, dead thing, as Lot’s wife was changed into a pillar of 
salt, whereas true repentance is a living force which looks for- 
ward and builds on the ruins of the past a new and better and 
worthier existence. Thus I encourage them to face life with its 
manifold difficulties and teach them to make new and better social 
adjustments. Naturally I do everything in my power to help my 
girls, seeing their families for them, inviting their relatives to con- 
sult with me, and showing them, in short, all the human sympathy 
without which no true and lasting impression, no real contact can 
be made. I often receive the most gratifying proofs that my 
efforts do not fail, and I can truly say that my work in the 
Reformatory gives me the greatest spiritual satisfaction. 

The problems in the Women’s Prison, at Jefferson Market, and 
in the Workhouse are, of course, somewhat different. The human 
material there is less promising, more hardened, often not only 
morally but also mentally far below par. The best results can 
be achieved only by treating every single case individually, by 
making every single woman feel that her personal fate means 
something to me personally, that I care how she behaves, that I 
am interested in her history, and that she is at liberty to com- 
mand my services to the limit of my power. Thus, I would say 
by applied religion, I find a surer and better way to their hearts 
and gain a deeper influence than if I were merely preaching to 
them religious maxims which they are unable, or perhaps even 
unwilling, to understand. 

I well realize that all this is rather indefinite and vague, but the 
limit of time allotted to me does not permit me to be more explicit. 
On the whole I can only say that the motto of a Chaplain must be 
Hineni: “Here I am.” To every call, to every demand, and even 
more to the unvoiced, the unspoken demand, the demand often not 
conscious of itself, he must reply Hineni; and even if his power 
to help is but small, his readiness to serve, his never failing will- 
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ingness, will in a measure enable him to be a comfort to those 
who so badly need to be comforted. 


COMMENT 


Rabbi Samuel J. Levinson 


Rass TINTNER gives us a succinct statement of the method of 
approach of a chaplain in a hospital. While he recognizes the 
fact that there is need for individual treatment of each case, his 
general outline of the duties and methods of a hospital chaplain 
must prove exceedingly helpful. He is, however, very modest in 
his allusion to the need of pastoral work in our public institutions. 
If we are to take rank with our Christian Chaplains there must be 
an intensification of pastoral interest on the part of the Rabbi. 
The Jew is not recognized, say what you will, in the various insti-. 
tutions of our city, just because his work is at best desultory, 
sporadic. ‘The reception by officer and patient accorded to the 
Rabbi differs from that of the Christian Chaplains not because 
of any prejudice, but because the institutions have not become 
accustomed to the Rabbi as they are to the clergy of other de- 
nominations, 

Rabbi Tintner’s recommendations suggesting a subsidizing of 
Chaplaincy work, an increase of available literature for distribu- 
tion and the intensification of pastoral work amongst the Jewish 
inmates of hospitals and public institutions merit prompt con- 
sideration. I should like to add another thought. I have 
frequently observed the moral effect of the distinctive garb worn 
by the Christian clergy. Except for a few doughty colleagues 
most of us are averse to clerical garb. However your opinions 
may differ upon the subject I am strongly convinced that the 
adoption of the so-called clerical raiment would go far towards 
effecting a stronger bond between the institutional officers and 
the Jewish Chaplain. 

Rabbi Lewis, in his paper, adverts to the prison routine to 
which the Chaplain must in a measure be submissive. From re- 
cent observation I am inclined to the belief that the routine bar- 
riers can be broken down by the Chaplains. The Christian 
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Science group which was recently admitted to the penitentiary has 
effected just this thing and is receiving a remarkable response. 
It is strikingly true, as Rabbi Lewis states, that the inmates of 
penal institutions are concerned with material aid. This may be 
divided into two classes, that which pertains to the prisoner’s 
communication with his family and his family’s needs, and that 
which concerns his own lot. While the Chaplain is able to do 
almost everything required in the former, he is handicapped in the 
latter to a greater extent than is the clergyman of other denomina- 
tions. Both the Catholic and Protestant Chaplaincies are well 
organized bureaus. Their offices are within the shadow of the 
courthouse and the Chaplains themselves are vested with an au- 
thority that is sadly lacking with us. With due deference to the 
Jewish Board of Guardians and the Chaplains’ Committee under 
which the Jewish Chaplains work, the Christian Chaplain’s efforts 
are more direct, while the Jewish Chaplain’s identity is merged 
in the aforementioned organizations. My constant difficulty is 
to combat the statements that come to me both from inmates and 
officers that the Christian clergymen have been able to effect 
things with the Parole Board, things which we Jewish Chaplains 
are denied. 

As to spiritual ministration, the Christian clergyman recog- 
nizes the shortcomings of the prisoner and reaches him therefore 
through his material demands. As to Rabbi Lewis’ recommenda- 
tions, the Synagogue can be helpful in the reduction of crime by 
opening its doors to that element whence comes the majority of 
criminals; and the more so now since the growth of the Com- 
munity Houses in connection with most of our Temples and 
Synagogues. 

I am heartily in accord with what Rabbi Lewis says regarding 
thorough investigation before recommendation for clemency, and 
I am also in accord with his sentiments regarding the drug addict, 
whose place is not behind prison walls. Sentiment should be 
created whereby the public will not be as averse as it is to helping 
the ex-convict to rehabilitate himself. I have found that many 
men having worked for months and months were discharged when 
the employer, through some information usually secured through 
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the visit of a parole officer whose zeal was greater than his 
judgment, ascertained that the employee was an ex-convict. 

I have been asked to say something about the juvenile delin- 
quent. I know very little upon this subject but my experience 
has led me to the conviction that the reformatories are everything 
else but what their name implies. There are two things needed in 
addition to the influence of the Synagogue upon the home in the 
treatment of the juvenile offenders. One is a change in our re- 
formatory methods and the other a more extensive as well as 
intensive application of the work of the Big Brother movement. 


COMMENT 
Rabbi Barnett A. Elizas 


For over thirty years I have been doing Chaplaincy work. 
With crime and criminals, and sickness and suffering in their every 
phase, I have been in constant contact during all these years. 
Yet I fear that my contribution to this symposium will add but 
little to what has been said already, for my conception of the 
work of a Chaplain is something very different from the usual one. 

Our Jewish work, in my opinion, is necessarily inefficient. The 
Chaplain should not be a man who merely leaves his own work for 
a few hours a week, conducts a more or less unsuitable service, 
gives a few brief interviews and assists in compiling more or less 
worthless statistics. His personal contact with his wards is alto- 
gether too limited to be of much practical value. 

In the field of prison work, the Chaplain’s real work only begins 
when the prisoner has finished his sentence and when he needs help 
to rehabilitate himself with an unsympathetic public. Only a few 
weeks ago, the Warden of one of our leading prisons showed 
me a letter from a recently discharged Jewish prisoner. The 
. prisoner wrote that he had tried to keep straight, had sought help 
in vain where he had a right to expect it. Would the Warden 
help him? He had been hungry for two days and if help did not 
come soon, he would perforce to go back to his old game. Many 
is the time when a similar tale has been poured into my ear in my 
own home. © 
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In the matter of hospital visitation,’ the situation is pathetic. 
In many of our larger institutions, the Jewish patients receive no 
Jewish attention from one year’s end to the other. Contrast what 
we are doing with what our Christian neighbors are doing and we 
shall hang our heads in shame. We haven’t as much as a devo- 
tional pamphlet to give to a sick patient! I hope that shortly a 
beginning at least will be made to supply this need. I distribute 
to-day hundreds of papers and magazines weekly, but this is 
only a makeshift. ; 

To put the thing into a nutshell, Jewish Chaplaincy work will 
never amount to anything till men are appointed for this work 
who will give their entire time to it—and the men must be specially 
fitted for their work. To restrict hospital visitation to calls made 
at the request of the Social Service Department when the patient 
is in extremis, is to turn a very serious subject into a grim joke. 

Under present conditions in New York, a Jewish Chaplain’s 
work is soul-wearying, yet no work has so many real soul-compen- 
sations. I have had hundreds of letters from men in prison and 
from patients in hospitals which, while they brought tears to my 
eyes, have made me feel that this work is worth all the self-sacri- 
fice it costs. 

The work of a Chaplain with a live sense of his duty is endless. 
I have often spent two and three entire days a week in outside 
work. At the request of the prison warden, who naturally knows 
more about a prisoner than any outsider, I have gone into court 
in behalf of prisoners with “detainers,”? and have saved them from 
further sentence and possibly from permanent ruin. Several of 
those for whom I have intervened are now occupying positions of 
trust and are doing well. 

The Chaplain is the best friend a prisoner has, and often his 
only friend. He is the go-between, the defender of the helpless 
unfortunate against the organized forces of Society, all too un- 
willing to help the man who has made a mistake. I have had on 
several occasions to fight the cause of men unfairly persecuted by 
the Desertion Bureau and affiliated societies. 

To tell of pertinent experiences during the past ten years, 
would carry me too far afield. Though no longer connected with 
prison work, I will only say that my home has been and still is, a 
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place of refuge where my old wards continue to come and ask for 
and receive counsel and help. 

I hope that the time will not be long distant when our com- 
munity will broaden its vision, and when the Chaplaincy Problem 
will receive the attention which it imperatively demands. 


COMMENT 
Rabbi aad Lissman 


Tux calling of Chaplain is so far reaching, important and 
necessary as to require deep thought and study leading to a care- 
ful plan for, the development of this work in the form of a special 
department in every seminary, whose function should be the 
training of Chaplains, the curriculum to embrace Social Service 
work, religious duties, probationary charges, pastoral calls, in- 
vestigations, and such other needs as this part of the supple- 
mentary Rabbinical profession may require in the form of Educa- 
tion, Method, and Application, crystallized from experiences and 
practice, and developed by observation. 

The personality of the Chaplain in his integrity, affable conduct, 
and cordial deportment would go far to make his calling a pro- 
nounced blessing not only to his dependents but to the glory of 
our Faith—and would make his mission of vital significance in 
the domain of humanity, and create an imperative demand for his 
services, apart from the onerous obligations, now resting on the 
shoulders of the Rabbi occupying a pulpit. During my incum- 
bency as Chaplain of the New York Department of Street Clean- 
ing, covering a period of over five years, from 1914 to 1919, I 
found various opportunities to serve my co-religionists by sick 
calls, officiating at funerals gratis, appearing before the trial 
Commissioners for clemency where dereliction of duty, heated con- 
troversies, or general disabilities were involved, and participating 
in Annual Memorial Services with addresses or Bible readings. 
My assignment was important from the standpoint that I had 
charge of 2,000 Jews, and many of them needed advice, help and 
sympathy, which I freely tendered to the best of my knowledge and 
ability. 
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If the Rabbinical Seminaries will introduce the special courses 
leading to expertness in Chaplaincy work, they will serve a great 
purpose. Those students especially attracted by this work will 
be able to practice it during the last year of study, and after 
graduation serve as aid to the older Rabbis, attending to this 
special department. 

If the Rabbis of the large Congregations had Adjunct Chap- 
lains it would relieve them of many trying duties and at the same 
time afford a splendid opportunity for the young graduates to 
render highly necessary service. We shall never secure the right 
kind of Chaplains in sufficient number until the value of the 
service is more generally recognized, and the necessary training 
is given in our Rabbinical Schools. 

The comparison of the way in which the Jews execute Chap- 
laincy work and those of other Faiths give similar service reflects 
little credit upon the Jews. 


THE WIFE OF THE RABBI 
Mrs. Alexander Kohut 


I exp not remind a group such as this how often throughout 
history, from Biblical to present days, the virtues of the Jewish 
woman have been extolled. More than this, there have been often 
direct references to the Rabbi’s wife, who in many cases became 
a historical character and figured in the pages of Jewish litera- 
ture. 

We can undoubtedly assemble a formidable list of quotations 
from Jewish sages, all of them playing beautiful variations on the 
theme that a good wife is the chief jewel in the crown of the home. 
- Statements such as these are pleasing enough, but mere repeti- 
tion of them does not constitute a program. An artist’s wish 
alone is not sufficient to enable him to transfer to canvas the 
illusion of a sunset. Besides the wish, he needs vision, a sure hand, 
willingness to challenge difficulties, and imperviousness to pre- 
liminary failure. And so the jewel that is woman, in the crown 
that is the home, does not become the jewel until it has been cut 
and polished; until it is in perfect proportion; and particularly 
must it not beggar the splendor of the crown itself. 

There have been many beautiful stories told about the Reb- 
betzin, and much fun, too, has been poked at her. The wise 
Rabbis have been congratulated upon their wives, and still others, 
perhaps unknown to themselves, have been made objects of pity 
because of the limitations of their marital partners. 

I wonder how many of you remember that interesting play of a 
few seasons back, “To the Ladies.” It was conclusively shown 
in that charming piece that almost every man who amounted to 
anything usually had a woman in back of him, often a self-effacing 
woman, and that when it came to making a decision the men made 
a great show of authority, but the decision had already really 
been made by the women. Some chivalrous gentleman surely 
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should propose a toast not only “To the Ladies” but “To the 
Rabbis’ wives.” 

The Rabbis’ situation in America to-day is in one sense much 
better, and in another sense much more difficult, than it has ever 
been. His post is much more secure and permanent; the day 
when the Rabbi was part of the floating population is over; and 
congregations recognize that they must provide for their spiritual 
leader and his family so that he does not exist in a continual state 
of near-pauperism. At the same time, though, his spiritual bur- 
den has increased. The contemporary obsession for material 
comforts at the expense of things of the spirit is a trial to the 
courage of almost any Minister. It is not enough merely to rant 
at it in the unintelligent manner of the demagogue. Time cannot 
be set back by the wave of the hand. The happy mean is intelli- 
gence plus sympathy plus courage. There are Rabbis who are 
content to drift along with their congregations, taking their views 
from its temper. There are Rabbis who seek to exert their pre- 
rogatives as spiritual leaders by directing their congregations. 
As to which is happier depends upon the force of their religious 
conscience. One thing is certain: Good intentions and willingness 
to serve are not the only requisites of a successful ministry. The 
Rabbi must have qualities that would make him almost a super- 
human being. This is also true of the Rabbi’s wife. 

First of all, taking precedence over ability to write a good 
sermon, he must be able to choose a good wife. Considering how 
much marriage is looked upon as a lottery these days I can almost 
imagine some gentleman commenting, with a suggestion of rail- 
lery: “That ability is indeed superhuman.” Very well, then, the 
Rabbi must have some good wife choose him. We are all pretty 
well agreed that while it is the man who pays court, it is the 
woman who chooses. So my message is therefore not to the 
Rabbi, but to her who would become the Rabbi’s wife. 

If she contemplates the step because of the glory she thinks 
will accrue, because of the position she thinks she will have in 
relation to other women of the congregation, because of economic 
security, because of the prospects of a pleasant, tranquil, un- 
ruffled existence devoted solely to household pursuits, my message 
would be: “Don’t! Marry a lawyer, a manufacturer, an expert 
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accountant; any one who will make you the center of his existence. 
You will be accountable only to him and to your family, you 
may come and go as you please, dress as you please, without its 
being a matter for any one else’s concern. You may find interests 
outside the home or you may devote yourself to polishing the 
plate; it is wholly a private matter.” 

But if she is prepared to lead an active life, to exercise infinite 
tact in relations with a great many people, either to hide her 
own ability behind the personality of her husband or to come out 
openly and undertake work which will keep her continually under 
public scrutiny; if she is prepared for this and is content with a 
simple home, then I would say, joyously: “Go ahead. Marry the 
Rabbi, live life as a high duty, and God bless you.” 

That the position of a Rabbi’s wife is a complicated one goes 
without saying. If she is too forceful she might incur the dis- 
pleasure of some members of the congregation, if she is too 
reticent and timid, she might be misunderstood and judged as 
indifferent. There is no way out of it; whether aloof or in the 
world, she comes in for public conjecture and appraisal. Nega- 
tion as well as directness is taken as an attitude. 

In Jewish communities in Europe, as well as during Biblical 
times, when the Rabbi was a chief magistrate as well as a Min- 
ister, his family, being considered the representative family of 
the community, was subject to all the praise and criticism that 
such an honor carried with it. We see it here on a much larger 
scale in the family of whoever happens to be the chief magistrate 
of the nation. If Mrs. Coolidge buys a new hat or entertains 
several ambassadors’ wives, that is considered news. If she has an 
old hat made over, that is even more exciting news. 

Remains, then, the question of just what part the Rabbi’s wife 
will play. Must she remain the influence in the home, inspiring 
her husband behind the scenes, or should she seek to extend her 
influence so that she, too, stands out as an important individual 
and entity in the life of the congregation? 

My belief is that only under certain conditions should she be 
charged with any public duties. Unless she is endowed with some 
particular talent, or by virtue of her training can be entrusted 
with certain responsibilities, she ought not to be penalized be- 
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cause her husband is Rabbi of the congregation. The congrega- 
tion will, I believe, under normal circumstances, recognize her par- 
ticular talents and be glad to make use of them. If she is a 
college trained woman, one with extraordinary executive ability 
and qualities of leadership, or if she has musical ability, she might 
immediately make the position of Rabbi’s wife valuable in the serv- 
ice of the congregation. 

It has been a rather rapid progression from the Ladies’ Aid 
Society meetings of generations ago to the present important 
movements with which women are identified. The Rabbi’s wife 
and the Rabbi’s family must be ready for the wider opportunity 
that has come to woman and man, and the Rabbi’s family espe- 
cially must truly represent all those desirabilities which the Rabbi 
advocates week after week from his pulpit. If the Rabbi believes 
in religion in the home, in the beauty of a simple family life, if 
he demands of his people a higher standard of living and the 
exemplification of those virtues which make for nobility in men 
and women, the Rabbi’s family should be the first to give actual 
expression to those ideals for which he stands. 

It is proverbial to speak of Ministers’ sons going astray, but 
the truth is that Ministers’ homes have been the training place 
for the best people of the nation. The exceptions get the no- 
toriety. A society divorce gets two columns on the front page, 
but I have yet to see a front page headline: “Millions of Per- 
sons Are Happy.” 

Some of our most noted Presidents were Ministers’ sons. There 
might have been genteel poverty in the Minister’s home, but there - 
were also ideals, some discipline, education, cultivation of litera- 
ture, and contact with the most interesting people of the com- 
munity. A simple home life as a training régime for youth has 
an incontestable advantage over the policy of a lavish purse. 

The sons and daughters of Rabbis as a rule exemplify to the 
community what they should be. That the home and family life 
of most Rabbis is a very normal one is a matter of course, not an 
occasion for comment. At the World Congress of Jewish Women 
in Vienna there were four Rabbis’ daughters present and two 
Rabbis’ wives, each one of whom represented her community and 
her country. And only the other day I was in the company of 
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three men, the sons of Rabbis, each of whom has a high and dig- 
nified place in the Jewish life of our great city. All these things 
are a very real reflection of a successful Rabbinate in which the 
Rabbi’s wife has played her part and played it well. 

If I were to summarize the phases of the Jewish Ministry in 
which a Rabbi’s wife is most directly concerned, I should say: 

1. Don’t let your home be merely an accumulation of things 
that money can buy. Let it show organization, cleanliness, sim- 
plicity and culture. A tawdry home is an indication of vulgarity ; 
and an ill-kept home, of disintegration and disorderliness. A 
great deal of importance should be placed by the Rabbi’s family 
not on the elegance of the home but the atmosphere of it. I have 
entered Rabbis’ homes which were apparently competing for splen- 
dor with the homes of the richest members of the congregation. 

I read the other day: “It takes generations of culture to make 
a home and only a full purse to make a ‘house.’ ” 

2. I am sure that most Rabbis, may I say all Rabbis, speak 
from time to time of the simple and modest woman. Very lately 
the theme of dress and the personal appearance of woman has been 
frequently touched upon both from the pulpit and in the press. 
A Rabbi’s wife can do much in setting the example for the other 
women of the congregation, not only through the attention she 
gives to her own personal appearance, but especially that of her 
daughters and sons. If she is to be the exemplary mother, as she 
very likely is, and a representative of ideal womanhood, as she 
almost always is, these virtues should be as far as possible typified 
in her daughters. 

There is a strong reaction to be sensed nowadays, a reaction 
to the real values which were displaced for a time by the war 
psychology, and the woman of greatest influence will be the woman 
of deep spiritual force, of fine educational background, reflecting 
a deeply moral and religious home influence. More than upon any 
other woman will this responsibility rest upon the Rabbi’s wife. 
With the economic struggle what it is, fathers are too often 
condoned for their sins of omission as far as the training of the 
children is concerned. In the never-ending task of the Rabbi much 
responsibility for the children falls upon the mother. 

The mother in the Rabbi’s home must not only rear the children 
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in the right way. because of her natural mother love, but because 
the Rabbi’s home should be a reflection of everything that he 
teaches. Otherwise, it would be defeating his essential purpose in 
life and rendering all his words nil. ‘Don’t do as I do, but as I 
tell you” is no longer tolerated anywhere, and certainly not com- 
ing from a Rabbi. 

Therefore, once more I repeat that the sons and daughters in 
the Rabbi’s family should be so cared for and so trained that 
they will not only literally follow in their parents’ footsteps, but 
will do so spiritually, because of the glorious home life and the 
wonderful examples of womanhood and manhood. 

3. Given, therefore, a home atmosphere and children that have 
been born in the image of their parents and of God, the next con- 
sideration is what shall be the direct relationship of the Rabbi’s 
wife to the congregation. If ever the wife of a public man needed 
all the grace and all the gifts of tact and culture and refinement, 
the Rabbi’s wife ought to be so endowed. She is constantly in 
evidence, at the Synagogue service, in all the special work of the 
congregation and in the direct social contact between the Rabbi 
and the families of the congregation. 

She should be willing to subserve her personality to that of her 
husband. I have often heard it said that “Mrs. So and So plays 
a more important réle in the community than her husband.” No 
wise wife, it seems to me, would care for such honors. Rather 
than take the risk of being misunderstood and reflecting upon 
the importance and value of the Rabbi’s influence upon the congre- 
gation and community, she should be willing to be the power be- 
hind the throne, always ready to aid her husband and direct him 
as only woman can, rather than make a career for herself. She 
can be the one to feed her husband with enthusiasm and encourage- 
ment and yet be his wise and gentle critic. She can divert him 
from his high and holy calling and make of him a business man 
out for the almighty dollar. She can change him from a prophet 
whose thundering voice echoes throughout the community, or 
whose still small voice can easily be recognized, to a practical 
everyday business man who has succumbed to vainglory and ego- 
tism. The temptation is tremendous. Fortunate are those com- 
munities whose Rabbis can withstand it. The day has passed, 
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fortunately, when there need be competition between congregation 
and congregation and Rabbi and Rabbi. There is field enough 
for all in this country of ours with its tremendous population. 
There are enough souls to save and enough children to educate 
and more than enough for any Rabbi to accomplish. 

The Rabbi’s wife must be so consecrated to her husband’s call- 
ing that she can and will endeavor to make him happy in his career 
of self-sacrifice and consecration. When the last word shall have 
been said, the great Rabbis and leaders among our people will not 
be those who were spoken of or most read about, but will be the 
human beings who have come to the rescue of those who need 
spiritual help and who are starved and hungry because of a re- 
ligious famine. They will be those men who have done great 
things for Judaism, written books, organized or led movements 
or left behind them on the sands of time such footprints that 
the elements cannot efface. The Rabbi’s wife, though unheard 
and unsung, will have played a tremendous part in this immor- 
tality, if she will be alive to the mission of her husband. 

I am conscious of the fact that all that I have written is 
more or less in the abstract and that perhaps I am expected to 
give some concrete rules concerning the participation of the 
Rabbi’s wife in his problems of the ministry. I mentioned at the 
beginning that if the Rabbi’s wife is particularly talented to solve 
any of the problems with which the congregation is occupied, her 
talents will certainly be recognized by the congregation. If she 
has ability and qualities of leadership, she should, if there are 
other women in the congregation equally endowed, take second 
place. Thrusting responsibility upon the members of the congre- 
gation makes them conscious of their worth, and the Rabbi’s wife 
should do all that she can in the development and the education 
of the women in the congregation. 

This will require that enormous tact which is essential to the 
wife of any public man. If she have a knowledge of music, or if 
she be a trained pedagogue, her services should be used in an 
advisory capacity in the choir, in the religious school, or in Bible 
classes, without setting herself up as an authority over and above 
her husband. Her aid and influence should certainly be offered to 
the congregation. In Sisterhood work and as a member of the 
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Council she should be represented. I take it that no movement 
which makes for the growth and development of Judaism should 
be foreign to any Rabbi. The congregational needs may be very 
great, but the needs of the community should come first. A 
Rabbi’s wife should endeavor, as far as the congregation is con- 
cerned, to lead the life of any normal member of the congregation. 
And my finad advice to any Rabbi’s wife is that if she has had no 
training for any particular phase of communal service, whether 
it be social, educational or religious, she should perfect herself so 
that she can honestly command her rightful place. 

Specialized service demands specialized training, and while 
there are many people endowed with various talents, I think she 
serves best in the congregational life who devotes herself to one 
phase of it rather than to all. There is no royal road for the 
Rabbi to walk upon, and certainly none for the Rabbi’s wife. No 
one who is conscious of the tremendous opportunities that life 
offers, and the tremendous responsibilities it places upon us, should 
be ungrateful for either of them. No woman who has adopted a 
serious attitude towards that which is most deeply rooted and of 
greatest importance to human beings, namely religious life, would 
seek to find the royal road but would be content to tread upon 
the cobblestones, even though the bruises may hurt. 


COMMENT 
Mrs. Moses Hyamson 


Aut of us have been charmed by the lucid, illuminating, and 
inspiring message which our illustrious friend, Mrs. Kohut, has 
brought to us to-day. From her rich store of observation and 
experience she has given us many exhortations which we certainly 
should heed. Mrs. Kohut’s wise and wide sympathies and insight 
have made her realize clearly what should be the functions of the 
Rabbi’s wife. We are fortunate to have her as our preceptress. 
She has gained a well-deserved international reputation. Not 
only is she admired and loved by her numerous American friends, 
but she has also earned the respect and gratitude of European 
Jewry for her self-sacrificing labors and for the personal and 
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material help which gave cheer and hope and courage to our 
downtrodden broken-hearted, poverty-stricken brethren in the 
Old World. We know that Mrs. Kohut, both the daughter and 
the wife of a Rabbi, is the acknowledged Doyenne among English 
speaking Rebbitzins. Therefore her conclusions as to the duties 
appertaining to the Rabbi’s wife are of very great value for us, 
and we may very well ponder and take to heart her so kindly given 
and far-reaching advice. 

After listening to her brilliant address, I realize that there is 
little which I can add. However our able and energetic President 
has put three questions which require answers. 

The first question is, Are there any phases in the scope of the 
Jewish Ministry, which can and should exclusively be entrusted 
to the Rabbi’s wife? 

To this question I reply emphatically, “Yes, there are.” The 
scope of activity in the Jewish Ministry which, I humbly submit, 
should primarily be the function of the Rabbi’s wife, is the care 
of the Rabbi. I will be told of course that that privilege belongs 
to all wives in relation to their husbands. I contend that there is 
a very great difference between the Rabbi’s wife and other men’s 
wives. The layman’s wife can arrange her life to suit herself, 
and make it as busy or as quiet as she likes. The Rabbi’s wife 
lives in a hurly-burly of Congregational activity and Communal 
service, and therefore it is most necessary to remind her to make 
the care of her husband her first and paramount duty. She 
must watch over him that he shall not overwork, that he shall 
have time for study, that he shall not fritter his energies on in- 
significant trivialities nor allow well-meaning Congregants to 
fritter them away. She must jealously guard him from needless 
interruptions, so that he shall have time to concentrate on the 
important duties which are peculiarly his and which no one else 
can carry out. 

By her womanly intuition she must discover the special abili- 
ties latent in her husband, of which he himself may be unconscious 
and bring out the best that in him lies. She must overcome his 
diffidence and spur him on and stimulate him to develop and real- 
ize these abilities. 

By her cheerfulness she must save him from the disappointment 
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and despondency to which the Minister’s calling is particularly 
prone, because the reality achieved in it so often falls short of the 
ideal desired and taught. She must be his private censor and his 
gentle critic pointing out to him the slight shortcomings and the 
foibles from which even he is not entirely free. But she must do 
this more tactfully than did the famous Mrs. Caudle in her nag- 
ging curtain lectures. 

Her ever-ready sympathy, encouragement and stimulation will 
be of utmost benefit not only to the Rabbi but indirectly to his 
Congregation, to the Community at large and to Judaism. 

The second question put by our Chairman is, “What precau- 
tions and what ‘don’ts’ would you urge with regard to the par- 
ticipation of the Rabbi’s wife in the problems of his Ministry?” 
In my opinion the Rabbi’s wife should take no part in the solution 
of such problems. An experience of 33 years as a Minister’s wife 
and I shall say, a few years longer as a Minister’s daughter, have 
shown me conclusively that the Rabbi’s wife must steer clear of 
openly taking part in the settling of any problems. She must 
avoid every thing which may be looked upon as interference. She 
may, however, be the power behind the throne, as Mrs. Kohut 
has already phrased it, but she must be behind the throne and not 
apparent. The lay mind is peculiar. It will receive courteously 
and tolerantly suggestions, ideas, and even rebuke from the 
Rabbi’s lips, but will impatiently resent any suggestion, even if 
they are improvements, however valuable, from his wife. 

My dear Colleagues need not be uneasy. There are many posi- 
tive duties which we are permitted and are practically expected 
to carry out. 

Among them I would mention the privilege of preserving Peace 
in the Congregation. This exceedingly difficult task needs so 
much tact and patience and delicate handling that the Rabbi’s 
wife can often do more in this direction than the Rabbi himself. 
I contend, maybe perhaps conceitedly, that the Peace of the 
Home, of the Congregation, of the Country lies in the hands of the 
Women. They can so often soothe irritation, and smooth diffi- 
culties which must arise in families, Congregations and Countries. 
The Rabbi’s wife knows so much of what is happening in her 
Congregation that she often has the opportunity to prevent, in 
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an unobtrusive way, misjudgments and clear up misunderstand- 
ings. To this end, she must scrupulously carry out her social 
duties and react sympathetically to the life of the Congregation 
and to that of its members. She must visit her Congregants as 
much as her time and energy permit. Here youth will score. I 
regret I have to restrict myself to visits only on special occasions, 
joyous and sad. Her members must feel that they can easily 
have access to her and that their visits to her home are welcome. 
The Rabbi’s wife must endeavor to be the friend, and if called 
upon, the confidante of every family in her Congregation. In this 
connection, however unnecessary it may be, I take the liberty of 
warning her against a faux pas. She must scrupulously respect 
the confidence reposed in her and never be tempted in the slightest 
way to give hints to others of what has been confided to her. 
The Rabbi’s wife will sometimes be requested to perform pe- 
culiar tasks. And if so asked, she must use the utmost tact, dis- 
cretion and understanding to carry out effectively this task. 
Many mothers view with anxiety and trepidation the modern out- 
look of the young towards marriage, and their callousness in not 
regarding it as a life partnership fills them with dread and fore- 
bodings. There are still old-fashioned mothers who believe that 
if the ordinances of our Jewish Law were more observed they 
might create greater stability and sanctity in Family life. But 
these mothers stand in awe of their up-to-date daughters and 
therefore turn to the Rebbitzin and ask her help. They may 
request her to explain to their daughters the special duties which 
have been given to the Jewish women to help them to preserve the 
beauty, the purity, the modesty and holiness of the Jewish Family 
Life. These duties, they believe, are a bulwark of protection 
against outside evil influences and undoubtedly have been the 
strongest pillar in the preservation of our People. They remem- 
ber that their own mothers had no difficulty in teaching them 
these Religious observances, because they were obedient to pa- 
rental authority and example, faithful and God-fearing, and had 
no doubts and no questionings. They fear, however, the skeptical 
influence and indifference of the present age and feel themselves 
incapable of teaching their own daughters what they had learnt 
from their mothers—viz., that privileges entail responsibilities, 
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that the restrictions imposed upon us are for our good and 
that obedience to God’s Law will bring its own reward. The 
Rabbi’s wife has a wonderful opportunity of helping our young 
daughters to understand. She may rest assured that if she 
succeeds in this it will be a labor well spent. If our young daugh- 
ters are taught sympathetically and intelligently they will under- 
stand. And if they will understand what is required of them, by 
our Holy Law, they will, I am certain, obey and observe it, 

The Rabbi’s wife has a greater power than she is conscious of, 
of forming their character and strengthening the faith of the 
Daughters of Israel. If only she could surround herself with 
the young girls of the Congregation at their impressionable age, 
and enlist them in her work, she will gain their love and their 
admiration and then it will be easy, very easy, for her to exert 
her influence upon them and impress upon them her own outlook 
on life and towards their Faith. She will have good material at 
hand to mold into noble Jewish lives. 

Still another duty, which is particularly the province of the 
Rabbi’s wife, is her encouragement and promotion of all move- 
ments which make for the improvement in the condition of the 
poor. In fact, charity is one of her chief domains. As the wise 
King put it, “The Law of Kindness is on her lips.” The work 
of her Sisterhood will occupy a great deal of her time, thought 
and energies. It will be her privilege to place this self-sacrificing 
work on a high plane and to make the Sisterhood efficient and. a 
ready instrument to answer the needs of the Congregation and 
the calls from without. 

If it possibly can be avoided she should not be the President 
of her Sisterhood. If circumstances force this office and thrust 
this honor upon her, she must be very circumspect and divide 
carefully the work and still more carefully distribute the honors. 
Whether President of her Sisterhood in name or in fact, she has 
to see to it that that organization takes its full share in the 
larger Organization of which it forms a constitutent and which 
represents its Religious Viewpoint, and also in the still larger 
Community of all charitable endeavor. She herself must give her 
support to all good movements and foster codperation wherever 
possible and necessary. 
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There is so much overlapping in this little village, this vast 
Metropolis, this—the largest Jewish Community in the world— 
that I cannot refrain from bringing in my hobby-horse—“Local 
Organization and Codperation” in the various districts. With all 
due respect to the stronger sex, when it comes to details in ar- 
rangements most women have more patience and therefore are 
specially fitted to do work in this much needed direction. Each 
of you will know just which branch of Philanthropy or Education 
needs your efforts in codperation. I found the distribution of 
Passover Relief in a very haphazard and chaotic state when we 
arrived here nearly 13 years ago. Thanks to the willing service 
and kindly and generous codperation of the Rabbis’ wives in 
Yorkville we have now a strong United Yorkville Joint Passover 
Relief Fund which is of utmost benefit to the poor and much 
appreciated by them. 

The third question which has been put to us is, “Would you 
draw any distinctions in connection with this subject” (meaning 
participation of the Rabbi’s wife in the problems of his ministry) 
“between the small town congregation and the big city congrega- 
tion.” To my mind the small town congregation is the miniature 
of the large one. The negative and positive counsels I have 
given apply just as much and perhaps more to the small con- 
gregation than to the large one. One advantage there may be, 
that the field being smaller, and the problems less, the work might 
be easier. But here probably it will be necessary for the Rabbi’s 
wife to take part in the teaching in the Religious School, par- 
ticularly if she has special qualifications for such work and if 
the congregation is not blessed with too much wealth. 

All these multifarious duties will certainly fully occupy the 
time and engage the mind and energies of the Rabbi’s wife. There- 
fore I will only add one more duty, and that is Self-Preservation. 
She must not overtax her strength; her health and good spirits 
are the best assets which she can give her husband and her con- 
gregation. In her zeal and enthusiasm she must not be carried 
away, to overwork; she must always remember that the stanchest 
friend the Rabbi has and the most reliable worker the congrega- 
tion has—is “the Rabbi’s wife.” And, so, my dear sisters, I wish 
you all progress in all your undertakings, the best of health and 
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strength. May the Almighty’s Blessing rest on all your efforts 
and crown them with success. 


COMMENT 
Mrs. D. de Sola Pool 


I cannot explain why you have chosen me to speak on “The 
Function and Place of the Minister’s Wife in the Ministry” ex- 
cept that it is because my presence before you completes, as it 
were, a cycle. We all look upon Mrs. Kohut as the dean and the 
noblest exponent in the profession of ministerial wifehood, Mrs. 
Hyamson as the example of successful leadership in her sphere, 
and on myself as a perfect example of the unsuccessful Minister’s 
wife, or to put it more clearly, a perfect example of an unsuccess- 
ful wife of a perfectly good Minister. In the days long past, when 
I was not a Rabbi’s wife, but only the daughter, granddaughter, 
great-granddaughter, etc., of a Rabbi, I swore that I should 
never marry a Rabbi. But I shall confidentially confess that I 
have since then changed my mind. Souvent femme varie—absit 
omen. Be that as it may, I knew that I should not have to marry 
the Congregation, when I made my husband propose to me. 

In the remarks I am going to make, one thing, of course, must 
be taken for granted, that they are not addressed personally in 
any way at all. My attitude in this whole question is entirely 
impersonal, generalized and unbiased, though, perhaps, somewhat 
unconventional and carefree. My sole purpose is to find a phi- 
losophy of life that will achieve through channels of dignity and 
freedom the ideals of a profession that still seems to me among 
the noblest of human callings. 

It is because of my firm faith in the nobility, in the usefulness 
and in the importance of the Ministry that I rejoice in any effort 
to apprehend the complicated and varied aspects of the profes- 
sion. I recognize that here more than in any other field of work 
the woman is drawn into her husband’s activities. How far this 
is good or bad, I cannot tell. But I accept this condition as a 
fact and will touch on the general question before us only from 
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the point of view of the Minister’s wife in relation to his congre- 
gation. 

My opinion may be at variance with the majority of those here, 
nevertheless, it is based on the deepest interest in the work of the 
Minister and the earnest desire of furthering the purposes of the 
Minister’s work. 

From previous remarks, you may have noticed the general 
recognition that a problem of relationship exists between the 
Minister and his wife and the congregation. (The problematic 
relation does not refer to the Minister and his wife, judging from 
this gathering.) Theoretically it would seem that no such prob- 
lems should exist, that nothing but love, esteem and codperation 
can be found between a spiritual leader and a religious body, 
between the pastor and his flock. Actually, strange to say, that 
is often not at all true. Where does this antinomy come from, 
so contrary to the very nature of religion itself? I attribute it 
to the record of the dualistic struggle in our nature, the per- 
sistent evil that worms its way into our nobler moments and lifts 
itself above our noblest ideals. Religion and patriotism have 
been associated with the vilest persecutions and murders, art and 
science with carefree destruction of moral law. In a smaller way 
religion in Church and Synagogue often harbors, nurtures and ex- 
hibits low and unworthy traits of human nature. 

Mrs. Kohut has intimated one avenue of action by which fric- 
tion between Congregation and the Minister’s wife may be elimi- 
nated. Self-effacement and tact, we are told, are the royal paths 
to that suave existence. In general, of course, I recognize them 
both as indispensable factors of social living. Tact, self-efface- 
ment, courtesy, cordiality, act as the dispellers of friction, the 
oil to the machinery in the horrible grind, congestion, haphazard, 
tumultuous existence which we call modern civilization. And I, 
for one, accept these emollients of the situation as pleasant, nec- 
essary, natural and moderately effective palliatives in the impact 
of human relations. 

I dare say that in many Congregations the Minister’s wife is 
somewhat of a wife-in-law to the Congregation and the domestic 
happiness depends upon the constant exercise of tact by the Min- 
ister’s wife towards each and every member of the Congregation. 
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Aye, there’s the rub, when we see innocent tact become an in- 
strument of the weakening of the individual personality of, shall 
we say, the constant tactor? When tact is used merely for the 
purpose of alleviating or covering up such an in-law relationship 
between the Minister’s wife and the Congregation then I look 
upon it as a servile instrument bound to be a destructive force 
in the long run. 

I am not going into this relationship from a Freudian point 
of view, though I think it worth while for many Ministers, espe- 
cially the younger (and more charming) of their kind, to recog- 
nize the complications herein involved. 

The limits of my paper and my experience keep me within the 
boundaries of New York City. In this wild metropolis an individual 
may often find the seclusion of the hermit. The very complexity 
of our lives and the multitude of our neighbors have succeeded in 
making each one of us live on an island of his own creation and 
achieve a minimum degree of visibility. There is one factor, 
however, which in particular tends to destroy this solitariness 
and insulation and that is the voluntary grouping of people into 
religious Congregations. Clubs, societies and communal organ- 
izations also tend to destroy our isolation in metropolitan life, 
but in a different way. Congregations create villages within this 
big city and congregational life includes all the attractions of 
the village—knowing everybody’s affairs, gossip, quarreling, 
domination of one individual or element by another, and such 
other joys of life. Little as I may enjoy these popular forms of 
human activity, I recognize their value as pastime, entertainment 
and stimulation in the drab loneliness of village life and would 
concede to each his right to life, liberty and happiness. I see, 
however, from such a state of affairs in a congregation an ogre 
raising itself up and for this ogre I have not the tolerance, the 
patience or the benevolent attitude that I would have towards 
other elements of village life. That ogre is politics. Politics 
dominate our institutional religious life. Politics, I despise and 
abhor. Some may baptize politics with the name of diplomacy, 
but like the sprinkled fowl of the converted Catholic Jew which 
could not become a fish on Friday, politics is nevertheless politics. 

In that contingency of domestic politics which at one time or 
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another undoubtedly arises in every Congregation, the attitude 
and the action of the Minister’s wife is of importance not to her 
immediate personal interests but to the very spiritual future of 
the Congregation. 

I would sum up her attitude by saying that the Minister’s 
wife must be free, absolutely free to act and say and do what 
she thinks is right in a situation without yielding to debasing 
politics and politicians. Any other reaction according to what 
may be thought to be the diplomatic interests of the situation 
is bound to bring into the Congregation the germ of untruth, 
intolerance and eventually persecution. An attitude of per- 
sonal freedom on the part of the Minister and his wife is the 
only avenue to the ultimate destruction of politics in the Syna- 
gogal life. Freedom and truth and the right to one’s own in- 
dividual personality, as against politics, soul-destroying diplo- 
macy, and sanctimoniousness, that is, it seems to me, the way along 
which we wives of Rabbis must travel to ensure the lasting beauty, 
nobility and idealism in our lives as human beings, and soul-mates 
to our chosen companions. This, it seems to me, must be the 
attitude of the Rabbi no less than of the Rabbanith, and in that 
attitude there resides, to my mind, the ultimate success and holi- 
ness of the Rabbi’s career. 
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